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EDITORIAL. 

Whether or not it is desirable to have Friends' schools open to all 
denominations there should be a clear distinction in the minds of our 
educators, as to the duties which are owed to the two classes. Most 
Friends' schools were originally intended, and are still primarily man- 
aged for the education of Friends' children. Their advantages over 
other schools for this purpose are manifest. They can be conducted so 
as to shield their children from the bad influences in connection with 
common morals, which often exist in schools, and they afford the means 
by which to furnish instruction as to the distinctive views which Friends 
as a denomination hold, and so give to the children an inclination 
toward the adoption of those views. These are not all their advantages, 
bat it is safe to say that a school which does not fulfill these two ends has 
very little in it to attract the patronage of Friends. The moral tone can 
be secured by good discipline, by inculcation of scriptural standards, and 
by the careful elimination of bad influences before they have time to cir- 
culate widely. The instruction in Friends' views may be given directly 
and explicitly, by lectures or text-books, and indirectly by lessons drawn 
from the £Acts of daily life on the principles brought out in the class- 
room. 

The result of this work should be that every graduate should have clear 
ideas of right and wrong as applied to practical life, with strong tenden- 
cies toward the right, and that he should know enough of Friends' doc- 
1 9 
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trines and practices to enable him to choose intelligently and not blindly 
the denomination of his fathers. This choice he will be almost certain 
to make if we may judge by the history of the schools of all denomina- 
tions. 

That Friends have besides this a certain duty in relation, to education 
outside cannot be reasonably denied. They owe to the public school 
system their sympathy and aid. They owe to themselves that they 
exert their moral influence and extend the benefits which they have 
received. In most cases, it has also been decided to be good and safe 
policy to admit to Friends' schools those not members who are willing to 
come in. Against the good to be accomplished for these is to be of&et 
the possible dangers to our own membership. When this policy is 
adopted, there should be, we think, the idea prominently kept forward of 
the original design and purposes of the school, and no financial advan- 
tages should stand in the way of giving to Friends* children that which 
is rightfully theirs. 

If the policy of the school is permeated with the real spirit of Quaker- 
ism, and the influences are kept decidedly Friendly, the effect on out- 
siders will be to give them a favorable view of our principles and gain 
for those principles their sympathy. If the reverse is the case, the only 
good to them will be the mental benefit which will be given at the 
expense of the Quakerism of our own children, an expense which will 
hardly be repaid. This is more particularly true of boarding-schools, 
where influences in any direction are stronger and more active, and for 
those especially designed for Friends. 

Besides schools for our own children we believe in as many other schools 
as Friends can support open to all. We believe they are centres of good 
in many ways. We would be glad if every community of Friends had 
^one, employing and encouraging the teaching talent which may exist 
among us, educating the neighborhood under good moral, mental and 
religious influences, and drawing it into sympathy with us. 



At the recent meeting of the National Educational Association the 
impression was given that the schools of this county were not as influen- 
tial factors in society as they were ten years ago. This was based on 
the statement that a smaller percentage of children is enrolled now than 
then. This may be due to the fact that more attention is paid at home 
to elementarj' education, and that children are kept from school till a 
later age. If so, it is no disadvantage to the country. The early educa- 
tion of John Stuart Mill is referred to by one of our contributors to this 
number. While fiilly agreeing with his conclusions, we yet believe that 
a different selection of studies for young children, and a different method 
of giving the knowledge, so as to keep up interest and enthusiasm could 
fully double the progress of children in an ordinary school with no extra 
strain upon them. The parents have found this out before the teachers 
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and they gain time for their boys and girls by giving instniction them- 
selves. Now that the spread of Qiuncy and similar ideas bids fair to 
restore to teachers their rightful prestige, we may expect them gradu- 
ally to re-assume the control of elementary education, and that this cause 
of the unpopularity of schools will cease. Schools will be influential in 
our country, just in so far as they fit men and women for the duties 
which they have to perform. The problem is in our opinion the greatest 
one we have to solve in it» effect on the national future. The mental 
development and the moral purity of children are the foundations of 
government and society. Let those of us who are in a condition, meet 
the responsibility and give to it our best abilities and thoughts. Some- 
thing more is needed than deploring the bad tendencies of public 
schook. 



Two years ago when we began seriously to consider the possibility of 

establishing The Student, we took counsel, as a reasonable precaution, 

with some whose judgment was reckoned good in such matters. The 

advice received was not always favorable to the project. Among other 

things we were warned that the field was too small ; also, that if the 

periodical existed through one year, its further continuance would be 

impossible, because the subject would be quite exhausted. The latter 

prediction certainly has been disproved. It is not in the nature of such 

a subject that it can be exhausted. It is possible to go over the main 

phases of a subject once for all, and outline or even prove a certain set 

of views. But the details of application continually vary, as do the 

circumstances of the class whose good is at stake. When the poet 

wrote: 

" New occaaions teach new duties; 

Time makes ancient good uncouth/' 
the sentiment might have had many minor applications beside the good 
one then uppermost in every mind. The world is not changed in a day. 
Principles must be stated over and over again, and adapted to every 
comprehension. There must be " line upon line, and precept upon pre- 
cept " in this as in every other case. The subject must be discussed from 
every possible standpoint. The problems presented to the teacher are dif- 
ferent from those which the parent is called to solve, and somewhere 
between the two the child gets a view of the case which neither can 
afford to ignore. The sewing machine, and steam engine, though com- 
plex in themselves, may possibly be exhausted as subjects of inquiry ; 
but so subtle a piece of mechanism as the growing human mind, and so 
intricate a question as the effect of time, place and circumstance upon 
the moral nature may not be fully disposed of in a day or a year. 



Time spent in arranging programmes at the beginning of terms is too 
apt to be lost time for the students. This work should be done before 
the opening, whenever possible. We believe it is a good plan, and often 
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feasible, to arrange lessons before vacation, for a day or two at the start, 
and make the permanent schedules in the intervals. With our long 
Tacations the term time should be fully utilized. 



We have thought it unnecessary to take any part in the discussion 
which has been going on in our columns with regard to the place of 
classics in education, because our opinion is not very valuable on the 
subject, and because both sides have been presented with ability. We 
presume that most people will agree with us in two points — one is, 
that a knowledge of the ancient languages is an important part of an 
education which is in any sense complete and thorough ; and the other 
is, that much time would be wasted in extensively drilling young boys 
and girls who have no college prospects in Latin and Greek grammars. 

Practical lessons in English language and literature and in Natural 
Science seem to us in place for the great multitude of children who stop 
at sixteen years or earlier. 

We should have said in last number that Henry Hoxie ** referred to *' 
rather than " quoted " Dr. Barnard. In a note to the editors he says : 

''In our school at Germantown, and in schools generally — I take it 
nowadays — ^the study of Latin or Greek does not begin before, or much 
before, the age the doctor has specified. Dr. Barnard evidently refers 
to the Latin and Greek regime of his boyhood, and colors his picture 
accordingly. ( Ftcfe, pp. 50, 61.) 

" His statements, however, in regard to classical study in ahnost every 
particular would apply — where he speaks of it disparagingly — equally 
well to all severer school or college work." 



The Society for Home Culture has issued its circular for the season of 
1882-3. We commend this organization and the help it offers to all in 
need of assistance of the kind. The circular promises nothing which 
the agents of the society cannot perform, and the lending library, free 
to student members, must remove any difficulty which has existed from 
the want of suitable books. For circulars address Secretary 8. H. C, 
WesUown, Chester Oounty, Pa, 



PROPOSED DEPARTMENT OF NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Most pei^ns who attend teachers' institutes, or educational conferences, 
will agree that the personal intercourse which takes place in the inter- 
vals between the meetings is often more profitable than the elaborate 
essays or formal discussions. For then those interested in the same sub- 
jects, can turn the conversation on their special topics, and discuss those 
questions whereon they desire information or advice. 

The Student is a kind of perennial conference, but the public meet- 
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ing part only has hitherto been given. An effort will now be made to repre- 
sent the ''personal intercourse'' by a department of "Notes and Queries." 

We know that the intellectual work of nearly every one brings them 
in contact with subjects on which further information is desirable or 
necessary, while they kno'w not where to go to find it. At the same time 
others have just this knowledge, and are very willing to impart it. Again, 
the practical work of the teacher, the student, the trainer of children 
continually brings them to new problems, with their solution of which 
they are often dissatisfied. Yet these same points of difficulty have been 
met and worked out by others, who would be glad to give the results of 
their experience. The department of ** Notes and Queries " aims to furnish 
a means of communication between those desiring information or advice 
and those able to give it. Such correspondence must be of profit to those 
who take part in it, and of interest to many others. 

The discussion of theories belongs to other parts of the magazine. 
Questions and answers here inserted must relate to matters of fact or 
experience. We do not propose to make the replies ourselves. The editor 
is simply a channel of communication. In some cases we will send the 
queries to those who we think can answer them, and then publish ques- 
tions and answers together. In other cases we will simply publish the 
communication and let any of the readers make answer. In one way or 
another we believe we can guarantee a reply when one is possible. Our 
only doubt is about the questions. We can do little in hunting for them ; 
we will do nothing in manu&cturing. We will publish those that are 
genuine, or close our column. Whatever is printed may be taken as an 
inquiry from some one who really desires the information asked. Of 
course, we can, at this time, present nothing more than the prospectus, 
but we hope that our readers will send us enough questions to make a 
good beginning with the next number. Some one may want to know 
who IB the author of a quotation. Some mother may be wondering what 
primer to put in the hands of her five-year-old. Some teacher may want 
to get a book of a certain length and 'suited to a certain grade of students. 
In all such cases send to our columns a brief statement of the difficulty, 
or of the kind of information desired. Let no one be deterred by the 
fear that so many others will write that there will be no space for all. 
We will be glad for a little surplus of material. 

In writing, affix to the question some initials for convenience of reference. 
We also desire that all communications may either have the writer's sig- 
nature somewhere upon them, not for publication, but as a guarantee of 
the genuineness of the query, or that it may be forwarded to us by some 
person other than the writer. We will not refuse to print all anonymous 
contributions, but much prefer to have them otherwise sent. All com- 
munications for ** Notes and Queries " should be addressed to 

The Student, 
Editor "Notes and Queries,** 
Wefettown, Pa. 
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Comtrttniled, 

IS PRECOCITY DESIRABLE? 

Oscar Browning is quoted without comment in The SruDEirr 
(8 mo., p. 365), as expressing a disappointed hope that " the publica- 
tion of John Stuart Mill's Aviohiography would have led to the 
imitation of the method by which he gained a start of twenty years 
over his contemporaries in the race of life." 

There is something to be imitated in James Mill's method with his 
son John. The father was his boy*s teacher, and a very able one. 
Study was made a part of his very life througl^ this close home sym- 
pathy. So far, well. 

But, if we suppose that John Stuart Mill was competent, at 
eight, to read Thucydides, Euclid and Algebra, at nine, Pindar and 
conic sections • * * optics and fluxions at twelve, logic 
political economy at thirteen: does it follow that "intelligent 
school-boys" generally could do so, if they tried, or that it would be 
well for them to make the trial ? Emphatically, I deny that many 
boys could do so, with any clear understanding of what they reaa. 
If a brighter boy (not a vara avis like J. 8. Mill) of eight had 
Euclid skillfully set before him, he could accept and digest it, no 
doubt. But, with the ordinary rate of mental movement and the 
amount of brain-energy at that age, the work of getting up Greek 
so as to be ready to "read Thucydides" would not leave room for 
Euclid and Algebra also, without overdoing. So, too, to enable a 
pupil of nine years to digest conic sections, at ten trigonometry, 
optics and fluxions at twelve, and logic at thirteen, would involve so 
much time and labor as to leave him very little over for Pindar, 
Aristotle, and political economy ; to say nothing of his also writing 
" two histories and a tragedy." 

With still less hesitation may it be afiirmed that it would not be 
well for school-boys, even if competent, to follow out the Mill pro- 
gramme!of early attainments. The capacity for brain-work is clearly 
less in childhood than in after life. For pupils under twelve years 
of age, three or four hours of attentive study daily will sufliciently 
tax their powers. Everything is then new to them, also, and the 
elements of all knowledge must be got in which older scholars have 
no occasion to spend time upon. 

Nature demands, during childhood, a share of every day for animal 
activity, for the free play of bodily organs in order to their develop- 
ment. 

Nature points also to the use and culture (spontaneous or directed) 
of the observing, inquiring and experimentory faculties during early 
life. Then should come the out-of-door acquaintance with things, 
living and dead ; the real school of the fields, woods and streams. 
(The town-boy gets it, more unfavorably, in the street). To keep a 
boy of eight or nine as many hours a day as he has years over 
books, lexicons and blackboards, is unnatural and unwholesome, 
whether he survives it or not. 

Nor is forced precocity of development to be wished for in itself. 
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It leads often to over-confidence in one's powers, and a neglect of the 
systematic toil which, whatever one's talent, is needed for great 
success in acquiring knowledge. 

When great men have made large attainments in their boyhood, 
and yet have continued to be superior throughout long lives, we may 
understand, not that their precocity made them to excel, but that 
they were precocious because of extraordinary native ability. We 
ought rather to discourage precocious ambition ; certainly to avoid 
stimulating it. 

All this, of course, is said without gainsaying the implication 
contained in Oscar Browning's remarks, that much of the time of 
school-boys is often wasted in mere idleness, or in ill-chosen or badly- 
regulated occupations. H. Hartshorne. 

The Reminiscences of General •Ramsay, just published by 
Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, contain an account of a meeting with 
Bayard Taylor which will, we think, be found agreeable reading by 
many of our friends. Greneral Ramsay and Bayard Taylor were 
staying at Bormio. " I complimented him upon the excellent man- 
ner in which he spoke English, which was surprising for a foreigner. 
* But I am not a foreigner,' he said. * Well, a Grerman, then.' * But 
I am not a German.' I tried various other nationalities, but without 
success, when he said, * Is there no other nation but that small island 
of yours that talks English T I said, * How stupid of me ! Of course 
you are an American and Bayard Taylor,' to which he confessed. 
The purity with which he spoke Englisli and the careful grammatical 
construction of his sentences, along with the total absence of any 
accent, led me at first to think that he was neither English nor 
American. He was a most charming companion. I never met a 
man with more versatile talent or greater powers of &scination. As 
a conversationalist I should say he was almost unrivaled. His 
powers of memory were also prodigious. He used often to recite to 
us whole poems in the Norse language. With every dialect he 
seemed to be familiar, in German especially so. At the Vienna 
Exhibition he spoke for an hour or so in that language on some 
public occasion.' 



The thing to be first sought, and the thing most often neglected in 
our public teaching, is the development of a sound character in the 
pupils. The education that neglects or undervalues morality is 
worse than worthless ; it " fits " the pupil to be a malefactor. The 
next thing to be sought is to awaken the minds of the pupils, to 
stimulate their thirst tor knowledge, to train them in habits of in- 
quiry. The successful teacher is the one who makes his pupil think 
patiently and independently, who stirs them up to original investiga- 
tion. Any pupil who has nad this done for him, has been " fitted," 
so far as his mind is concerned, for success in any calling. — The 
Century. 
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CcnUrOmted, 

SCIENCE VERSUS THE CLASSICS. 

II. 

It was in compliance with the urgent request of certain Haver- 
ford graduates, that the first paper, entitled " Science verstia the 
Classics/' was hurriedly condensed from a much longer article, and 
published in The Student. Perhaps this contraction rendered it 
somewhat obscure ; we wish, therefore, briefly to re-state our posi- 
tion, to answer certain strictures put forth by the writer of an 
article entitled ''Science and Classics," and to make citations 
from some pertinent authorities, with the request that thi y, with 
those quoted by our critic, be carefully examined. 

As we statea before, we have no desire to see the classics ban- 
ished ; it is their domination we oppose. What we ask from our 
schools and colleges is, science for ail, English for all, and classical 
culture for those who, at a later period, can afford the time. Even 
in American colleges, ''classical training" arrogates to itself a 
space which, it is contended, should now be given to subjects of more 
importance ; and we believe that not only science and our own lan- 
guage, but also the philosophy of the jpast, might be studied to 
mucn more purpose, were less of the limited time spent upon gram- 
mars and lexicons. 

The advocates of educational reform are not enemies of literature, 
of language, nor of- history, but they insist that wider space should 
be given to modem literature, modem language and modem history ; 
and that, as a foundation for all culture, every child should be 
itistructed in Natural Science. "One is constantly asked," says 
Huxley, " ' when should this scientific education be commenced ?* 
I should say with the dawn of intelligence. A child seeks for informa- 
tion about matters of physical science as soon as it begins to talk, 
and as soon as it is fit for systematic instruction of any kind it is fit 
for a modicum of science."* Again he says : " Physical science, 
its problems and its difficulties, meet the poorest boy at every turn, 
and yet we educate him in such a manner that he shall enter the 
world as ignorant of the existence of the methods and facts of sci- 
ence as the day he was born. * * Posterity will cry shame on us 
if we do not remedy this deplorable state of things. * * It is 
my firm conviction that the only way to remedy it is to make the 
elements of physical science an integral part of primary educa- 

tion."t 

Dr. Barnard, Cooke, Draper, Carpenter, LyelJ, Hooker, Faraday, 
Ackland, Spencer, Bain, and many others, have upheld, with force, 
the same view, urging the importance of making the development 
and training of the perceptive faculties the first object of oUenHon^ 
and expressing their conviction that the neglect to cultivate by nat- 
ural science, at an early age, a child's faculty of observation, can 
never, at any later period, be fvUy made up. The same writers 

♦Zoy Sermons, p. 67. t Ibid., p. 118. 
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(many of whom have had years of experience as educators) express 
tiieir conviction that the study of Latin and Oreek at an early period 
18 a direct injury. Says Dr. Barnard : ** To me it seems to be an 
error of very serious gravity to suppose that the study of the 
ancient languages at a Yerv early period of life is a means of valu- 
able and wholesome mental disciphne. That studj seems to me, at 
that time, to act as a sedative, repressing the activity of the higher 
mental powers, rather than as a stimulant awakening them to exer- 
tion.'"*' Dr. Barnard advises that Latin shall not be taken up before 
fourteen, fifteen, or sixteen years of age. Sixteen he would prefer. 
Prof. Cooke writes if " The great difficulty against whicn the 
teachers of Physical Science have to contend in our colleges is the 
wretched, treadmill habits the students bring with them from the* 
schools. Allow students to memorize their lessons, and they will 
appear respectably well, but you might as easily remove a mountain 
as to make many of them think. * * Many a boy of good capa- 
bilities has been irretrievably ruined as a scholar by being compelled 
to learn the Latin grammar by rote, at an age when he was incapa- 
ble of understanding it. * * Our students come to the universi- 
ties not only with no preparation in physical science, but with their 
perceptive and reasoning faculties so undeveloped that the acquisition 
of the elementary principles of science is burdensome and distaste- 
ful." 

Prof. Halford Vaughan, late Royal Professor of History at Ox- 
ford, says : " There is no study that could prove more effective in 
producing often thorough idleness and vacancy of mind, parrot-like 
repetition and sing-song knowledge to the abeyance and aestruction 
of the intellectual powers, as well as to the loss and paralysis of the 
outward senses, than our traditional study and idolatry of language." 

This brings us to a point which we would press, that the scientific 
and classical methods of training are utterly diverse. Whether they 
are to be considered ''antagonistic," depends upon the meaning 
which we attach to this terra. The scientific metnod takes hold of 
the dawning mind of the child and directs it in its natural path ;t 
the classical gives the child irksome tasks from books, till its mina 
becomes stupefied in the effort to understand that which is too high 
for it '' If the great benefits of scientific training are sought," says 
Huxley, " it is essential that the mind of the scholar should be 
brought into direct relation with fact ; that he should not merely 



* See Early Mental TVatntn^, by Dr. Barnard, 1866. 

t Scieniific Culture, etc,, pp. 42, 43. 

t See An Ideal School, by ur. BEuriard, 1881. We are at a loss to under- 
stand our critic's allusion to this admirable paper, since Latin and Greek 
are but incidentally mentioned at the conclusion to show the benefit 
even they would receive from the natural method of study. Dr. Barnard 
doses by saying : " It fthe classical method] is capable of improvement 
only by revoltUumizing the whole system, and the system will not be revo- 
Intionized until educciional methoas shall cease to be tolerated which cannot 
be shown to be in harmony with the principles of a sound philosophy, ^^ 
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be told a thing, but made to see, by the use of his own intellect, that 
the thing is so and not otherwise." 

Numerous experienced teachers agree that those trained by the 
scientific method have their observing and analytical fsiculties so 
developed and sharpened, that in taking up classical study at a later 
period they outstrip those who have been early drilled in grammars 
and lexicons, and sometimes, in two or three years, gain what others 
have spent six or seven Id acquiring. 

Those who have read the essays upon educational reform which 
have appeared in the Science Monthly from time to time, in the 
last ten years, and who are aware that this periodical has made it a 
point to take note of able utterances on this subject, will be tempted 
to smile at the. remark that the idea of any *' antagonism " between 
the methods " is an error long ago exploded except in the Popular 
Science Monthly" and to suspect that even this exception might 
prove rather formidable to one who should attempt to answer the 
arguments. If by '' antagonism " our critic means the award of the 
lea^ins place to science, the statement that it is confined to this 
magazine is surprising. From what has been quoted, and from 
much more which limited space forbids us to quote — ^the re-echoing 
of one sentiment — it is evident that, as respects their claims to a part 
in elemefUary training, science and the classics are, by leading edu- 
cators of to-day, recognized as '^ rivals," because the classics have 
long held a place which more enlightened views regarding the order of 
mental development demand they should surrender. 

The next question to be considered, and one quite distinct from 
the former, is, has the nineteenth century, with its vast develop- 
ments of new knowledge, lessened the education-value of the classics 
in the higher curriculum, or are they still, as our critic maintains,' 
indispensable to the formation of the cultivated man? ''Cam- 
bridge, the head and front of the old verbal scholarship, is trans- 
forming her curriculum. Not through mere linguistic attainments, 
but through scientific philology, scientific archseology, scientific 
fitudy of ancient history and philosophy, will henceforth lie the 
road to her highest honors." — London Saturday Review, We will 
give a few brief extracts from the expressions of opinion upon this 
49ubiect : 

Dr. Bain, Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen — 
whose elaborate treatises on the human mind are now taking a lead- 
ing place in our literature, and are used as text-books in some of 
our colleges — ^is considered by macy to hold the first place among 
the educators of this day. " He has," says John Stuart Mill, 
** stepped beyond all his predecessors. * * With analytical powers 
comparable to his most distinguished predecessors, he combines a 
range of appropriate knowledge still wider than theirs."* 



* Dr. Bain has been a voluminous writer on Languages, Rhetoric, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, and Logic, and edited Grote's posthumous 
work on Aristotle ; he can hardly be called a one-sided " feealist," or 
offensively " practical." 
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In his Education cu a Science, published in 1878, Dr. Bain 
has ably ansinrered the arguments put forth in favor of old-time clas- 
sical study.''' He says : " As respects the Higher Education, this 
[vexed question of the study of the classic:)] is the most im- 
portant of all the questions that can be raised at the present time. 
The thorough-going advocates of Classics hold Latin and Greek to 
be indispensable to a liberal education;*' but "the provisional 
arrangement whereby the higher knowledge was for centuries made 
to flow through two dead languages, should now be considered as 
drawing to a close." " On the supposition that these languages are 
in no sense the main part of education, hut only helps or odjundB 
under definite eircunuiancea, the inference seems to be that they 
should not at present occupy a leading position, but stand apart, as 
side-^ubjeds, available to those that require them." 

'* That the value of a knowledge of the Classics, on the ground of 
the information exclusively contained in Greek and Latin authors, 
should decrease steadily, was a necessary result of the independent 
research of the last three hundred years. The rate of decrease has 
been accelerated during the last century by the abundance of good 
translations from the classics. In the progressive decrease, appoint 
must 1 e reached when the cost of acquiring the languages would be 
set against the residuum of valuable information still locked up in 
them, and wheti the balance would turn against their acquisition." 
" This argument [that the classical languages train the mind as 
nothing else does] was not advanced in the days when the dead lan- 
guages were useful in their character as languages ; * '*' that it is so 
much relied upon now is tantamount to a surrender of the previous 
arguments, or at least suggests doubts as to their sufficiency. It has 
I that amount of vagueness about it which would make a convenient 

shelter for a bad case." 

On this last point. Dr. Barnard writes : " I know that we are con- 
tinually informed, when we speak of the meagreness of the actual 
results reached in the classical teaching of our colleges, that it is not, 
after all, so much on account of the knowledge acquired that these 
studies are useful — it is hecBiUse of the &dmiTeih\e intellectual discipliTie 
which thev furnish, and which, it is claimed, that they only can fur- 
nish so well. * * The educationist who falls back upon this ground 
admits, in so doing, that the other is untenable, and that the value of 
these languages in opening up to the student all the choicest literary 
treasures of the world of antiquitv is, for the m'kjority of our gradu- 
ates, practically zero. * * * The admission may as well be made, 
though in making it we shall reduce to the form of empty pretence, 
and rate as no better than so much idle wind, a vast proportion of 
what has been written in eulogy of the educational uses of the clas- 
sic8."t " That there is a useful discipline," says Youmans, " in the 
critical study of language, as in the critical study of most other things, 
is not denied, but that it has either the transcendent importance 

♦ Chap. X, pp. 359-889, The Value of the Classics. 
t Early Mental Training, p. 315. 
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usually assumed, or that it cannot be substantially acquired by the 
mastery of the modern tongues, is what the advocates of the dead 
languages have failed to prove." Sydney Smith complains " that the 
present state of classical education * * trains up many a young man 
in a style of elegant imbecility, unworthy of the talents with which 
nature had endowed him, * * and that all the solid and maaculine parts 
of his understanding are left wholly without cultivation." Whewell, 
the most learned of Cambridge professors, has observed : '* It is 
important for those who know that mere classical reading is a nar- 
row and enfeebling education, to resist any attempts to add to this 
preponderance." 

Closely allied to the plea just commented upon, we find the idea 
which has been upheld oy classicists for the last hundred years, that 
" with the whole question of knowledge-acquisition we [educators} 
have little to do." This idea has been pertinently criticised by Dr. 
Barnard and many others. Barnard says : '* The kind of lofty con- 
tempt or aversion to subjects recommended for their practical utility 

* * appears to be founded upon an assumption * * that a subject 
of knowledge which is adapted to educational uses "*" * is extremely 
unlikely to be of any other direct use in the world ; and conversely 
that a subject which is practically useful can by no possibility have 
any educational use whatever. According to them * * Nature seems 

* * to have ordained a necessity for two sets of machinery where one 
might have sufficed — ordained that the mind shall require one cass of 
studies for subjective culture, and another class for furniture. * * 
The fallacy of this doctrine has been so well exposed by abler hands — 
notably by Dr. Hodgson, of England, and by Dr. Atkinson, of our 
own country — that I will not dwell on it here."* Dr. Barnard 
wisely observes that he holds on the contrary, that if we find a 
subject which, while it affords intellectual discipline, will enrich the 
student with a store of the knowledge which he will need every day 
of his life, then this subject should have the preferenee in our edwM- 
tional schemes. " Acquirement of every kind," says Herbert Spencer, 
''has two values — value as knowledge and value as discipline,'* 
*' For discipline as well as tor guidance, science is of chiefest value." 
'' The great superiority of science over language as a means of dis- 
cipline," says he, again, " is, that it cultivates the judgment."t 

Prof. Faraday, in his lecture on " The Education of the Judg- 
ment," observes that " Society, generally speaking, is not only igno- 
rant as respects the education of the judgment, but is also ignorant 

* Early Mental Trainingy p. 336. 

t Herbert Spencer's work on "Education," "which," says Thomas 
Hill, LL.D., former president of Harvard College, " contains more good 
sense in a small compass than anjr other book on education that we nave 
ever seen." Oscar Browning, in the Encydopcedia Britannica (last 
edition), article " Education," says : " We need not follow Mr. Spencer 
in his defense of science as the worthiest object of study, or in his rules 
of moral and physical training, except to say that they are sound and 
practical." 
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0/ its ignorancSy" that the most common intellectual inrant is defi- 
ciency of judgment, and the lack of scientific culture he believes to be 
the cause of this state of things. 

''While the mere facts of science," says Bain, ''turned to account 
in practical operations are called information, the method of science, 
the systematic construction of it, the power of concatenating and de- 
riving truth from other truths is treated as something distinct and 
superior," and is discipline of the highest kind. 

Professor Cooke says, " I need not tell you that physical science 
has become a great power in the world. Indeed, aficr religion^ it ia 
the greatest potoer of our modem civilization.'^* And a^ain, "After 
that command of language which the necessities of civilized life im- 
peratively require, there is no acquisition we can give our children 
that will exert so important an influence on their material welfare 
as a knowledge of the laws of nature under which they must live, 
and to which they must conform, and throughout whose universal 
dominion the only question is whether men shall grovel as ianarant slaves 
orshallrule as intelligent servants" " I know very well that the proper 
teaching of physical science is wholly incompatable with our usual 
school methods, but this only proves to me that these methods ought 
to be changed."t 

The coincidence of view which marks the utterances of leading 
educators of our day must arrest the attention and command the 
confidence of those who are seeking the best method of education. 

We agree with our critic that " Quotations isolated from the con- 
text, from the well-known views of a writer, or from the point of his 
paragraph, can be made to favor almost any proposition." We give, 
therOTore, the continuation of the "bit" he nas quoted from "Hux- 
ley's last book." It occurs without any intervening clause. 

" But for those who mean to make science their serious occupation, 
or who intend to follow the profession of medicine, or who nave to 
enter early upon the bwnness of life^for all theses in my opinion, das- 
sical education is a mistake, ancf it is for this reason I am glad to see 
mere literary education and instruction shut out from the curriculum 
of Sir Josiah Mason's college, seeing that its inclusion would probably 
lead to the ordinary smattering of Latin and Greek." He then 
adds that intellectual culture will be one-sided and incomplete with- 
out literary training, but that English, French and Grerman can 
furnish this training, and concludes, " Every Englishman has in his 
native tongue an almost perfect instrument of literary expression, 
and in his own literature models of every kind of literary excellence. 
If an Englishman cannot get literary culture out of his Bible, his 
Shakespeare and his Milton, neither in my belief will the profoundest 
study of Sophocles, Virgil and Horace give it to him."J 

* SdenHfic Culture, p. 6. We should be glad for space to quote several 
pages from this excellent work. 

t Ibid., p. 84. 

X Science and Culture, p. 25. Of this work the London Academy writes : 
'' The questions really in aebate are, * * whether, though real intellectual, 
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The critical study of English is of primary importance to our 
students, yet this is one of the subjects often crowded out of our col- 
lege courses. In his *' Renovated Curriculum/'* Dr. Bain suegests, 
^ The curriculum of the secondary or Higher Education should from 
first to last have for its staple the various branches of knowledge 
culture, including our ovm langiuige. * * Under the humanitiea 
might be included a view more or less full of universal literature 
* * including, of necessity, the Greek and Roman classics. It is 
needless to add thiU thU ahoiUd be done without demanding a study of 
the origindl languages. * * Such a course would carry out with 
effect and thoroughness what is very imperfectly attempted in conjunc- 
tion with the present classical teaching." 

It is noticeable throughout that to our critic ** language " means 
simply Latin and Greek. When Professor Huxley observes that 
the gift of speech^ and the accumulated experience resulting from it,, 
has raised man far above the brutes, he considers the " admission " 
" significant! " The humanities are only to be found locked up in Latin 
and Greek. And in the last paper we learn that Latin and Greek 
" furnish a more available and human, mental, moral and spiritual 
basis of culture — that they turn the thought of the student to an 
introspection of the kingdom* within us ; to the verities of mental 
and spiritual life — to the life of the soul." 

This is the most remarkable of all the pleas put forth in favor of the 
classics. Heathen literature and heathen philosophy form the best 
basis for spiritual culture, and wc judge from the context that it is 
only when studied in the original language I Bain observes, ''As 
regards Greek philosophy, it may be safely said that its doctrinal 
positions and suotle distinctions are at this moment better understood 
through translators writing in English, French and German, than 
they could have been to Bentley, Person or Parr." 

We believe that no study of philosophy will ever spiritualize men. 
Neither, of itself, will the study of physical science, though its ten- 
dency is properly in that direction. But we hold with Professor 
Cooke, that " If a life (spent in studying the works of the Creator)^ 
does not lead man to feel his own dependence, to yearn toward the 
Infinite Father, and to rest on the bosom of Infinite Love, it is 



&s well as 8e8thetic education is given by the study of the classics, physi- 
cal science is not the typical intellectual discipline, for which anything 
else is an imperfect substitute ; and whether, though some literary culture 
can be got out of modem books alone, a certain knowledge of , the classics 
is not necessary for the full appreciation of European literature in gen- 
eral. Professor Huxley decides both these ouestions tn favor of the advocates 
of scleiitiflc education:' The Science Monthly, ^d^y, 1882, p. 124, says : "The 
leading criticisms of Professor Huxley's book * * not only show that 
the question is uppermost and urgent with the thinking classes, but that 
science has already so clearly established its main positions that the old 
resistance is futile, and that a revised and enlarged conception of culture 
has become inevitable." 
* Education as a Science, chap. 11, p. 892. 
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siiuply because it is not the noble in intellect, * * not the profound 
in knowledge, not the rich in experience, but solely the pure in hearty 
who see GikI." James 8. Lippincott. 



C&ntrtbuied. 

THE TEACHER AND THE SCHOOL-KEEPER. 

The medical profession is not the only one disgraced by quacks* 
We need keep but one eye open to see evidences of quackery in 
fiurmmg, housekeeping, mechanism, literature and art Every call- 
inghas its quack. 

Worcester quotes from L'Estrange, Qucichs in the Art of Teachr 
inff — ^the art, if art it be, in which the " vain pretender " has least 
right. Little ingenuity is required to " keep a school, and hear 
recitations ; much is required to teach properly. Yet all the bril- 
liancy of the nineteenth-century intelligence has not sufficed fully to 
capacitate for the noble office of teaching, all who aspire to it or 
gam it Lideed, the teacher who repeats, parrot-like, the modern 
normal methods he has learned, may be no more a teacher than one 
who taught fifty years ago without any professional training. There 
were certainly true teachers, cotemporary with the Irish pedagogue, 
burly and warm-hearted, who taught his pupils the " rule o' thray," 
shaped the quills and wielded the birch with equal dexterity and 
autiiority. 

The truth is, "Nature is the adjudicator of her own forces." It 
is she who more than all else, qualifies her children to meet the 
various needs of the " life that now is." I sometimes think that in 
teaching, as in other vocations, we fail of our laurels because we are 
not in the exact place designed for us by our great mother. The 
term of years ordinarily allotted to school life is long enough to cover 
the changes which the intellect undergoes, from childhood to early 
manhood and womanhood ; and the secret of teaching lies in adapting 
instruction and government to these several stages. The fact that 
one is successful in teaching the ninth grade is no guaranty that he 
would be successful in the first : and vice versa. 

Another point not to be ignored is that of the teacher's individual 
"drift of mind." If he finds that beyond certain necessary rudi- 
ments he is gifted in any one branch of learning, let him pursue 
that as nearly as possible. There must be specialists in the scope of 
learning. Mow else shall the broad harvest-fields of knowledge be 
reaped, that masses of mankina may glean ? Finally, the educator's 
ability consists not more in scholastic attainment than in coinpre^ 
bending the human mind and its developments, and in the power to 
guide, direct and discipline its various rorces, so that they may cul- 
minate in practical life. Mary Ward. 

Every man and woman who can read at all should adopt some definite 
purpose in their reading. Take something for the main stem and trunk 
of tneir culture, so that the parent tree may be enlightened. — Arthur 
Helps, 
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OBJECT AND REFLECTION. 
A Normal Lebson on the Simplicitt of Truth. 

All things pertaining to life and piety are of His divine power, which 
18 given unto ub through the knowledge of Him who hath called us by 
glory and virtue. 2 Pet, i, 3. Pukver's Translation. 

Since instructions are many, hold close to those whereon the rest de- 
pend. So may we have all in a few, and the law and the prophetf in a 
rule. Sir Thomas Browne. 

Through all the diversities of human experience which necessarily 
ensue from diverse limitations of circumstances and pursuits, and 
through all the ambiguities of human speech which may either in- 
here in the constitution of language, or spring irom the variety of 
usage, there is an abiding unity of all truth, which is indicated and 
manifested to evory enlightened intelligence, in a growing simpli- 
fication of doctrine, or, so to speak, in a growing crystallization of 
law. The multiplicity of rules in all educational, as in all social 
and all individual life, so far as it is not ultimately capable of re- 
duction to the centra] and comprehensive rule of " God with us/' 
must be a form of practical polytheism, fraught with the distractions 
and dangers of a false faith. In the following brief and summary 
suggestions, the writer's desire is to inculcate the universal imma- 
nence of the supernatural in the natural, and to represent the work 
of education as being but one of the fields of exercise for that re- 
ligious faith which moves more or less directly in the van of all 
living, progressive intelligence. 

An ** Object'' may be simply defined as anything which is perceived 
or perceptible ; that is, as anything "cast over against," or placed 
before, and so contrasted with or distinguishable from, while subject 
to our individual power of perceiving. As a secondary meaning, re- 
sulting from the desirability, real or imagined, of things perceptible 
as a means of happiness, the term is also applied to the pursuit or 
desire of any such thing, and becomes nearly or quite synonymous 
with the terms " Design," " Purpose," " Motive." But it is so im- 
portant for the statement of first principles, to distinguish that 
primary meaning as a fact independent of all the variable moods of 
individual feeling that the term " Object " may with advantage be 
more explicitly defined as something external to men, or to their 
individual consciousness, which something, in the Divine ordering 
and illuminating of the perceiving being and the perceived thing, 
impresses the consciousness of men with a varied distinctness and 
fullness, according to their varie<l sensibility and capacity. Impres- 
sions thus received into consciousness, and there more or less definitely 
retained or secretly commingled, become obviously a sort of secon- 
dary objects, and furnish the materials of memory and " subjects " 
for reflection. 

But while these comparatively internal facts, or subjects of reflec- 
tion are, indeed, subjects at will, or proper to us, as compared with 
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thoee more impersonal fieu^ts which were their external occasion, they 
must obviously still be also r^arded as external or objective, in their 
relation and attitude to the secret individual consciousness, or the 
power of perceiving and reflecting, which inheres in the man proper, 
by virtue of his deeper relation to Grod. The recorded creation of 
man in the image of God is the charter of his inherent superiority to 
the laws of inferior creatures, and even suggests the possible infer- 
ence that the mention of his being created may be a figurative piece 
of condescension to that fallen and fragmentary condition in which 
he inevitably contemplates himself on the same plane with those 
ereaturee ; and that his real origin, in the essential and truly charac- 
teristic part of his constitution, is that of an inevitable emanation 
of the Divine Substance in its collision with a hostile power, in that 
underlying conflict of the ages and of the universe, wnich was pre- 
sumably antecedent to the creation, and which is to be coeval, and 
coeval only, with the duration of time. But this suggestion it is unneces- 
sary and inexpedient here to follow up farther thaq to note that original 
diversity in human experience, of external fact and internal fact, 
which led even such a profound and exhaustive an intelligence as 
that of Plato, to r^ard matter as self-existent and eternal. 

Without a firm appreciation of this fundamental contrast, we can- 
not steadfastly do justice to the ever subtly shifting and seemingly 
evanescent, but ever stubbornly recurring distinction between true 
Subject and true Object, and the consequent relativity and transitori« 
ness of human knowledge, nor have any firm hold on the reflective 
power as the main element, or indeed as any element at all, in the 
development of that knowledge. But we must be led by way of 
compromise to designate the intermediate, transitional stages of a com- 
pleted consciousness or matured experience, as at best an indiscrim- 
mate mixture of the two, in which the priority of the internal ele- 
ment b not maintained ; and, as the policy of concession thus accepted 
is consistently pursued or developed, to adopt a spiritless, mat^ial- 
istic faith and philosophy, barren alike of any deep principle and of 
any lofty aspiration. But with that appreciation the philosophic 
ground may still be maintained, for the universally obvious duality 
of science, and the distinction between the internal or personal ele- 
ment, and the external or impersonal, may be rieidly observed 
through all the abounding and else inevitable confusion consequent 
upon the degrees of profundity or insight in diflereut observers, or 
in the same observer at diflerent stages of intelligence. Indeed, 
despite all the inherent ambiguities of language, and all the perverse 
quioblinffs of skepticism, of which those ambiguities are the stronghold^ 
uis *' iSuDJecti ve and '' Objective " dualitv of wordly and communi- 
cable experience and knowledge may be styled a direct intuition of the 
healthy numan soul, and a self-evident fact to a matured intelligence. 

But the ambiguities of language are themselves a result of this 
pervading duality of experience, and are to be mastered on the same 
principle of simplicity and of subordination of the natural to the 
supernatural. 

2 
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Whatever division mav be made of the various elements of trath^ 
according to the standpoint of the observer, into subjective roots and 
objective branches of science, it must at least be obvious to all that 
there are root-sciences aud branch-sciences, and the science of lan* 
guase, which combines and connects them all, is justly to be regarded 
as the trunk of the tree. Although in itself neither a source of 
stren^ nor a seat of beauty, it must pre-eminently represent the 
principles, whatever thev may be, which are common to all science, 
indeed the whole significance of language as a productive science 
rather than a wasteful art, consists in the fact that, as a mediator of 
the sciences, it presents none other than those universal principles ; 
and so, as it becomes indeed known to us, represents the essential and 
permanent conditions of all phenomena distinctly from those accidental 
and transient ones which form so large a part of our transitional and 
probational experience. As the immediate omnipresence and practical 
omnipotence of God in nature, and a pervading harmony of nature, 
where not obscured without, nor interrupted within by avoidable evil, 
are found to be the ultimate lessons of every department of knowled^, 
they are registered in the constitution of language, and become the de* 
mentary materials of grammar. Let the student of grammar, Uien, and 
science, begin his study with observing the ever-shifting distinction 
between internal and external experience — between power and phe- 
nomena — with a view to leaiiiing in the first place the qualities of 
spirit as distinguished from those of matter ; and let him not dream 
to build except upon the foundation thus laid, if he would not have 
the image of his dream broken and scattered as chafi* before the 
Stone which is even now " cut out of the mountain without hands," 
and which is destined to " fill the whole earth.'' 

As the Divine subjective power is antecedent to the universal 
objective existence in the work of creation, we may infer that in the 
work of human investigation, subjective development must be ante- 
cedent to objective intelligence. ** First the root and then the iruit," 
must ever be the order of the truth that *' springs out of the earth/' 
under the beams of the righteousness that "shines down from 
heaven." (Ps. Ixxxv, 11.) Unconsciousl;^ the soul of the earnest 
inquirer imoibes principles with fitcts, gaining by the process an 
increase of intellectual capacity which insures their subsequent con- 
scious discrimination and permanent possession. By the faithful 
observance of this just order of experience, man discovers and occu- 
pies his appointed place as lord of the outward creation. As his real 
life is " hid with Christ in Gk>d," all facts furnish principles which 
in turn beeome recognized as more important facts, and again sug- 
cest more important principles, aocoraing to the law of subjective 
development, until the scheme of the universe is consistently mirrored 
in his soul, so &r as its details may be known to him, without dimin* 
ishing, but on the contrary, enlarging, his appreciation of his rela- 
tions toward God and his fellow-man. His very knowledge of God» 
the Supreme Subject, is plainly nothing more than a progress from 
earlier crude and contracted objective apprehensions, to later refined 
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and enlarged ones, with the extension of his own subjective 
capacity. 

The mind of the individual and that of the race thus enlarging 
with the development of principles, the attainments of one age and 
stage become the starting-point of the next ; and the primary law of 
education thus not only pervades all departments of knowledge, but 
endures through every period of progress. So far as the simplifica- 
tion and enlai^ment of language may keep pace with the same 
tokens of progress in general science, the teacher will be continually 
able to adapt his demonstrations of truth, to the simple sense and 
craving capacity of the unsophisticated learner, never allowing his 
necessary practical devotion to the objective or phenomenal to pre- 
vent that recognition of its immediate dependence on the subjective 
or potential, which, as an ever-shifting relationship, is that with which 
every learner must begin and end. Whether, therefore, it be re- 
garded as a unity, or as a trinity, whether as a direct fusion of the 
subjective and the objective, or as their distant, though harmonious 
oo-existence in an otherwise " unknown Ood," the simplicity of truth 
thus becomes the clue of grammar, and the law of education, so far as 
the work of education may deserve its name, bv being at once elementary 
and progressive ; and the broadest expression or illustration of that 
simplicity may yet appear in the profound but universal subordination 
of true Object to trueSubject in the realm of ideas, and in the analogy or 
philosophical identitv of the relation existing between them, with those 
equalljr universal relationships of physical nature, which are known 
as Polarity in the inorganic kingdom, and as Sex in the organic. The 
tvpical and &r-reaching significance of these outward principles in 
the Divine allegory of God's creation, it may be, is only beginning 
to be broached. K. R. 



fhiladdphda, 5tih Month, 1882. 



The loss of memory experienced by Ralph Waldo Emerson dur- 
ing his last years, has fi:^uentiy been spoken of, and a pleasant 
storv is told of 1dm in tlus connection, showmg that something 
of the element of humor remained with him during times of his 
difiiculty in this respect. As he was going out one day, his daughter 
saw him searching for something he could not name. She mentioned 
two or three artides, to which he returned a negative. At length 
he turned to her wifii a twinkle in his eye and said, ** It is the thme 
that people take away." She at once brought him his umbrella and 
all was right — 17^ American. 



We reoentiy reijuested a class of twenty children or more, seven 
or eight years old, m a village school-house, to point to the North* 
The reason why not a soul was enabled so to do was given by their 
mistress : '' The children havenH begun aeography.'* The mistress was 
an estimable lady, and the dearly beloved relative of a member of 
the school committee. — Ex. 
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EMERSON.* 

From the windows of our school, there is to be seeo a tree of no 
mean growth, a fine, large evergreen, whose peculiar top has attracted 
the attention of many. A long time ago, an accident befel the 
ascending stem, and when, by a well-known law of nature, a lateral 
shoot turned itself upward to replace the broken top, something gave 
it a twist firom which it never has recovered. There still remains 
that curve, like the letter S, and no efibrt of nature is likely to cor- 
rect it 

In reflecting upon the characters of the several literary giants who 
have gone from earth since the last volume of the Argosy was 
written, it has occurred to the mind of your editor that there are 
crooks in human lives that may, not inaptly, be compared to the 
defect in this fir-tree's stem. 

Longfellow I Emenon ! Darwin ! these are names that will live 
when our fir-tree shall have perished, and such a comparison may 
seem, at first sight, rather odious. But let us see. Of Darwin it 
may be said that the crooks of his followers have too far outnum- 
bered his, for us to distinguish very clearly the &ult in the original 
bending of the twig. It is declared to be unfidr to lay to Darwin's 
charge the grave errors associated with the theory that bears his 
name. 

With Emerson, the case is different There is nothing in that species 
of philosophy that we call Emersonian of which he was not himself 
the exponent, if not, indeed, the very embodiment " And is it not 
a noble philosophy?" some will ask. Turn with me a»in to our 
fir-tree. Stand below there, at its foot, and look up tnrough the 
thick branches, and who sees but that all is upright, fair and shapely, 
to the very top ? And that top, perchance is in the skies. But 
view the same tree from this second-story window, and who will 
dispute the crook in the stem ? 

Thus it is with Emerson. To the eye that looks from the soul's 
upper window, he shows a grievous fault ; while to multitudes he 
seems a pattern of holiness as well as of the manly graces. 

But tfiere are those among his most ardent friends, who, while 
they sound his praise, are yet able and willing to place his defect in 
the strong light of independent criticism. It may not be inexcusable 
to lay before our readers a few of the remarks of such a one as 
Bishop Huntington, who writes for The Independent, though doubtless 
it is a presumption to occupy space with long quotations. If, however, 
we find a moral force at work in the world around us, while we 
exist as an organization whose avowed desire it is " lii all our pro* 
ceedings to seek the truth," we should seek to know whether that 
force is good or bad ; and a crisis like the present, when the death 
of a great man is turning the eyes^ of the world upon his life and 
character, demands that we inquire into the nature of the force that 
this man's life has imparted to the substance of the life that uever 
* From the Westtown Argosy. 
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dies. Since the words of one well acquainted with Emerson are 
mach better fitted to answer this inquiry than anything that we who 
never saw him could say, no further apology is needed. 

Says Bishop H. : " A grave fault in Mr. Emerson's moral teach- 
ings was found in his superficial theory of sin. As he appeared 
b^ore the world, vice of all sorts was alien to his nature. Perhaps 
it was for this very reason that he had an inadequate conception of 
wickedness." * * * " It is well understood that not a blemish 
was ever supposed to disfigure the beauty of his moral life." * * * 
" More than any other one man, Mr. Emerson, in his thinking, 
writing and lecturing, faced the downward, sensuous tendency of 
materialism, exposed its hollowness and barrenness, and resisted it. 
Asserting the value of man's moral and spiritual intuitions, looking 
steadily into his own clear soul * * '*' he reported what he saw 
and saw what he believed. To the end of his earthly days, he 
delivered unceasingly and eloquently his message of anti-mate- 
rialism." 

So much in his praise. But see what the same writer says in 
another place : " His temper and conduct were moulded upon prin- 
ciples belonging to universal morality, and not distinctively to the 
Gospel or King(iom of Christ." Here, then, lies the grievous fault. 
This is that of which we must beware, in the teachings of the other- 
wise admirable Emerson. Bishop Huntington, again, says : " His 
ponderous blows at the hollow fabrics of expediency, utilitarianism, 
and materialism, would have fallen with far greater weight if his 
spirituality had been that of St. John the divine, or if his doctrine 
of the two worlds had been that of the evangelists and the apostles." 
" His ingenuous and fine-drawn treatise on the ' Over-Soul,' would 
have brought tenfold more consolation to desolate hearths, solace to 
the mourners, joy to the disappointed and forsaken, strength to the 
tempted, and peace to ' those whose consciences are by sin accused ;' 
in short, it would have been more like glad tidings to souls bewil- 
dered and lost, if he had spoken out, clearly and with holy confi- 
dence, the name of the Grod and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ." 

Such is the Concord philosopher when we view him through the 
atmosphere of a pure Christian faith. His top reaches toward 
Heaven, but not with the directness, the simplicity, of a follower of 
Jesus. He is an unsafe guide. 

Not so the poet Longfellow. The view from the second-story win- 
dow finds not such defect in him. We may ask in vain the quef^tion, 
"To what creed did he subscribe?" Not far have we to seek an 
answer to the broader question, ''What thought he of Christ?" 
The reverence of the full believer marks his mention of that sacred 
name, wherever in his writings it occurs, in which respect men of 
the Concord school stand in decided contrast to our dead poet. 

It must have been to such lives as those of Emerson, Thoreau, 
and others of Longfellow's friends in that circle of great thinkers, 
that he alludes in that exquisite sonnet^ "Giotto's Tower," where he 
speaks of lives 
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'**made beautiful and aweet 



which, 
yet prove 



tt 



By iel/'devoHon and by wlf-retitraint^^ 
WdnHng the reverence of UMhodden feet^^ 



"In their completeness, incomplete/*' 
Giotto's tower it may be remembered, is spoken of as a marvel of 
arty exquisitely finished as far as it goes, but lacking that sky-pointr 
ms finger, a spire. 

In men, then, as in buildings and in trees, let us have completeneas. 
With purposes direct and aspirations Heavenward, let there be no lack 
of Christian simplicity and fidth. Anne Baldebston. 

The S^i>ectator having said that the " average Englislunan hates 
buying books," and that, in his eagerness to borrow, " he often per* 
forms acts of incredible meanness," an Elnglishwoman writes to it in 
reply as follows : 

" 1 am a very ' average' Englishwoman, and yet almost the keenest 
pleasure of my whole life has been to buy biooks. When I have 
made acquaintance with a noble, good and beautifiil book, I could 
not rest until it was mine — my very own. The years roll back as I 
write, and I see myself, five-and-twenty of them ago, young and just 
married. We had very foolishly married without and against the 
consent of our parents, and they (God bless them ! — ^they are here 
no more) thought, I fimcy, to unmarry us, by a process of starva- 
tion. Many a time (my husband dining at an eating-house) did I 
eat only dry bread for dinner, all the while guarding and treasuring 
up — cWefly tied in a comer of my handkerchief for safety, fearing, 
if discovered, it would go in beef and mutton — a sovereign given 
me by a cousin, and which I destined to the purchase of BoswelTa 
Life of Johnson. 

" I had to wait five months ere opportunity fiivored me, and not 
until I had been some time at the Cape of Grood Hope cLid I tri- 
umphantly carry home my volumes. But when at last I held them 
as my own in my eager hands, what were exile, and poverty, and 
vexation in comparison ? 

"Sir, every book on my shelves is dear to me, for every book 
means a sacrifice. But for what an end! In my many sorrows 
they — my books — have been unfailing in kindness and comfort. In 
foolishness they have been strength to my weakness, have helped me 
to help others, and in their possession has been deep joy; and, what 
is more, they have removed far from my home and from my heart 
that sore sorrow and trial of woman's life — loneliness. 

'' It is to me a small matter that I have mostly fed poorly and 
dressed plainly, since, by so doing, I have been enabled to gather 
under my roof the ^eat and noble of the earth, who look down at 
me from my walls with the faces of friends. Had I (would to God 
I could have !) the boon of life once more, I should, so &r as the 
blessed acquisition of books goes, live it all over again. I am, sir 
etc., E. S." 
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JOHN H. RAYMOND. 

To the Editors of The Student : 

A few extracts from my note-book may be thought suitable to fill 
a space in your interesting periodical. They are taken from the 
** Life and Letters of John H. Raymond, President of Vassar Col- 
lege." Frances E. Jones. 

7 mo. 29, 1882. 

In dealing with parents and pupils he never failed to impress the 
conviction that he was their true and sympathizing friend, and even 
the dismissal of a refractory student was efiected with such tender 
regret, that the departing member could not but carry with him a 
healing sense of cordial benediction. Although it is true that he is 
earnest and vigorous in condemnation of the wrong, and sometimes, 
in the presence of meanness, words flash out with a flaming indigna- 
tion, which indeed, bore a blessing with it, but only as a consuming 
fire, nevertheless he was a lover of peace ; nay more, he was regarded 
by all who knew him as a bom peace-maker. 

His nature was gentle, and the ruling principles of his life were, 
*' First pure, then peaceable." To maintain or restore good-will 
between those who diflered he spared not himself, freely giving of 
his time and strength to the work of reconciliation. 

Alluding to his appointment as President of Vassar College, J. 
H. R. writes : 

" It seems more and more strange to me that I should have been 
pressed into this new and trying service. Often I trembled at the 
thought of what is to come out of it, and weighed down with a sense 
of my utter insufficiency to sustain the burden. But it is a consola- 
tion to remember the way in which my mind was led to the conclu- 
sion, and to feel that it was the conviction that Ood willed it, which 
decided me, and it is an unspeakable relief to roll the burden ofi* on 
the Everlasting Arm, prayine to be satisfied with any result which 
promotes His glory, whether it be by my success or defeat" 

Raymond never lost sight of the &ct that the mission of Vassar 
Collie was not to reform society^ but to educate women. 

Some who had been most clamorous in demanding " What can 
Vassar do to exalt our womanly sphere?" were soon ready to ask, 
** How can she fit us worthilv to occupy what is already ours ?" 
The valor that was eager to battle for unfettered powers found a 
nobler field in the earnest study by which those powers must be 
developed. * ''^ "*" It is the testimony of all who listened 
to Dr. Raymond's teachings, that he never forgot the high and 
sacred purpose to which he was committed : so to mold and elevate 
those under his influence that they should be prepared to fill any 
sphere, and to meet any issues that life misht bring them, that they 
should be truly edtteaied, thoroughly furnished in mind and heart 
unto all good works. 
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Sdeded. 

A fflGHLAND SCHOOL. 

I end these intentionally irregular remarks by a story. Some 
years ago I was in one of the wildest recesses of the Perthshire Hieh- 
lands. It was in autumn, and the little school supported mainly oy 
the Chief, who dwelt all the year round in the midst of his own 
people, was to be examined by the minister, whose native tongue, 
like that of his flock, was Graehc, and who was as awkward and in- 
effectual, and sometimes as unconsciously indecorous in his English 
as a Cockney is in his kilt. It was a great occasion ; the keen-eyed, 
firm-limbed, brown-cheeked little fellows were all in a buzz of excite- 
ment as we came in, and before the examination began every eye 
was looking at us strangers as a dog looks at his ^me, or when 
seeking it ; they knew everything we nad on, everythmg that could 
be known through their senses. I never felt myself so studied and 
scrutinized before, 'If any one could have examined them upon 
what they thus mastered, Sir Charles Trevelyan and John Mill 
would have come away astonished, and, I trust, humble. Well, 
then, the work of the day began ; the mill was set a-going, and what 
a change! In an instant uieir eyes were like the windows of a 
house with the blinds down ; no one was looking out ; everything 
blank ; their very features changed — ^their jaws fell, their cheeks 
flattened, they drooped and looked ill at ease — stupid, drowsy, sulky 
— and getting them to speak, or think, or in any way to energize, 
was like trymg to get any one to come to the window at three of a 
sunmier morning, when, if they do come, they are half-awake, rub- 
bing their «yes and growling. So with my little Celts. They were 
like an idle and hair asleep collie by the fireside, as contrasted with 
the collie on the hill and in the joy of work ; the form of dog and 
boy are there — ^he, the self of each, was elsewhere (for I differ from 
Professor Ferrier in thinking that the dog has the reflex ego, and is 
a very knowing being). I noticed that anything they really knew 
roused them somewhat ; what they had merely to transmit or pass 
along, as if they were a tube through which the master blew the 
pea of knowledge into our &ces, was performed as stolidly as if they 
were nothing but a tube. 

At last the teacher asked where Sheffield was, and was answered ; 
it was then pointed to by the dux, as a dot on a skeleton map. And 
now came a flourish. "What is Sheffield femous for?" Blank 
stupor, hopeless vacuity, till he came to a sort of sprouting Dougal 
Cratur— almost as wee, and as glegg, and as tousy about the head 
as my own Kintail terrier, whom I saw at that moment through the 
open door careering after a hopeless rabbit, with much benefit to his 
muscles and his wind — who was trembling with keenness. He 
shouted out something, whicti was liker "cutlery" than anything 
else, and was received as such amid our rapturous applause. I then 
ventured to ask the master to ask small and red Dou^ what cutlery 
was ; but from the sudden erubesoence of his pallid, ill-fed cheek, 
and the alarming brightness of his eyes, I twigged at once that he 
didn't himself know what it meant. So I put the question myself. 
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and was not surprised to find that not one of them, from Dougal up 
to a young strapping shepherd of eighteen, knew what it was. 

I told them that Sheffield was &mous for making knives, and 
scissors, and razors, and that cutlery meant the manu&cture of any- 
thing that cuts. Presto ! and the blinds were all up, and eagerness, and 
nouSy and brains at the window. I happened to have a'Wharncliffe, 
with " Rogers & Sons, Sheffield," on the blade. I sent it round, 
and finally presented it to the enraptured Dougal. Would not each 
one of those boys, the very boobiest there, know that knife again 
when they saw it, and be able to pass a creditable competitive ex- 
amination on all its ins and outs? and wouldn't they remember 
"cutlery" for a day or two! Well, the examination over, the 
minister performed an oration of much ambition and difficulty to 
himself and to us, upon the general question, and a great many other 
questions, into which his Gaelic subtilty fitted like uie mists into the 
hollows of Ben-a-Houlich, with, it must be allowed, a somewhat 
similar tendency to course and conceal what was beneath ; and he 
concluded with thanking the Chief, as he well might, for his generous 
support of " this aixlent cemetery of sedication." Cemetery indeed I 
The blind leading the blind, with the ancient result ; the dead bury- 
ing their dead. J ouy Browv, of Edinburgh, 

Writing a Dictionary. — It is no "child's play" to make a 
dictionary. A writer in Wide Awake^ after setting down the calcu- 
lation for its young readers, that at the rate of ten pages per day, it 
would take twenty years to write the amount of matter in the whole 
of Webster' 9 Dictionary^ adds the following : 

After I had written these words, I took up Mr. Scudder's interest- 
ing book about Noah Webster, and found tnat it actually took him 
just twenty years to write it. He was forty-eight years old when he 
began it, and sixty-eight when he finished it in 1826. He says of the 
completion of the work : 

" When I had finished my copy, I was sitting at my table in Cam- 
bridge, England. When I arrived at the last word, I was seized with 
.a tremor that made it difficult to proceed. I, however, summoned 
up strength to complete the work, and then, walking around the 
room, I soon recovered." — Youth^s Companion, 

The use of tobacco by children is said to be greatly on the in- 
crease, and efibrtfi are being made in some quarters to have it 
stopped, or at least limited. The best way to do this is to have it 
curtailed among grown people. So long as it is proper for fiEithers 
and brothers to smoke, chew, snuff, etc., the children will consider 
they have a right to do so; and so long as it is esteemed a luxury 
for those who are grown, it should be so regarded for all. Children 
should have more luxuries than their elders, rather than fewer. If 
tobacco is to be done away with on the ground that it is an injury^ 
it must be proven wrong for those who are supposed to be able to 
avoid such evils to use it. — United Presbyterian. 
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SCRAPS. 

Many men contract tbeir idea of the world to their own circle, and 
nrhatevei is said there, is their idea of public opinion. A man must 
beware of so conforming himself as to crush his nature and forego the 
purpose of his being. — Arthur Helps. 

Book learning is mainly good as it gives us a chance of being with 
^eater and better minds than the averaffe around us. That individual 
.greatness and goodness are the things to Be aimed at rather than the suc- 
cessful cultivation of those talents which go to form some eminent mem^ 
bership of society. — Arthur Helps, 

I would above all thin^ recommend to every young person to endeavor 
to connect themselves with persons whom they can esteem, and indeed 
reverence, ratlier than those whose understandings and virtues the^ 
think merely on a level with, or perhaps inferior to their own. Princi- 
ples, opinions and habits are acquired and formed firom those with whom 
we live and converse most. ♦ * * Be cautious, be delicate, be a little 
<imbUious, my dear niece in the choice of your friends. — E. Montague. 

In an exchange we find the following letter : 

June 25th, 1882, , Va. 

Deab Sir. — ^At the risk of being annoying, I shall venture to write 
you a short letter on a subject which, though not strictly educational, is 
nevertheless of close kinship. I have for a long time had it in my mind 
to write such a letter, but was deterred from doing so by the fear that I 
might make trouble. But I have at last mustered courage enough to 
begin, but don't know whether it will carry me throi^h or not. Lest I 
^ow faint-hearted before I get well into my subject, let me at once tell 
you about our school-houses (?). There are several of the same sort in 
my district, but I shall confine myself to the one in mv immediate neigh- 
borhood. It stands in an old field, about a half mile from water, and 
about the same distance from shade. It is about twelve feet square, and 
seven feet high, made of unbarked logs, and daubed with red earth. The 
floor is of outside plank, flat side up. The chimnev is about six feet 
high, and almost as large as the house. There is no floor above, and the 
most of the light comes through the cracks between the boar^ on the 
roof, for there is only one window, or rather hole in the wall, which was 
meant for a window. The fiirniture consists of four benches, a water- 
bucket and a chair. The former made of slab-plank*, with long legs and 
no backs. A child of eight years when seated on these benches cannot 
reach the floor with his feet by twelve inches. There is no blackboard 
or writing-desk. The children have to use slates as rests on their laps 
for all the writing done. 

You may not believe it, but this is a true picture of our public schools 
house, and with slight additions would apply to all the school-houses in 
this district, with a single exception. I am almost afraid to tell you that 
I am the teacher of this school, lest you say : Why don't you stir up the 
people to better things, or leave the neighborhood? Well^ now, these 

rople are not a stir-up-able kind, and as for leaving the neighborhood, 
can only remind you that there is sometimes such a thing as being 
'* too poor to stay, and too poor to get away." 

Yours in hopes of better things, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

Thomas Hughes, who suffered great losses by the failure of his Bugby 
colony, has accepted an English county court judgeship. 

Dr. Edwabd Emerson, son of Ralph Waldo, is soon to give up the 
practice of his profession and give his whole time to literature. 

The Penn Monthly, of Philadelphia, has been discontinued for want of 
popular support. It was founded twelve years ago by some of the alumni 
of Pennsylvania University, and at once took high rank among periodicals 
devoted to the philosophical discussion of important questions of the 
dav. 



Porter & Coates have in preparation, for early publication, Ena- 
land, JPiduresque and Descriptive, by Joel Ck)ok, author of A Holt- 
day Tbur in Europe, etc., with 487 finely executed engravings, illus- 
trating the stately homes and the most famous and attractive places, as 
also the historic scenes and rural life of ** Merrie England.'' 

Germany has long been noted as the land of superior dictionaries and 
encyclopaedias. A recent writer in The Critic, boldly declares that the 
United States, too, produces more and better books of reference than 
England does. If this is true, an explanation is in order, for new coun- 
tries scarcelv seem the natural home for works requiring great patience 
and research. 



It seems to have been left for the *^ Literary World" to say some plain 
truths concerning the humorous life of Wm. renn recently placed before 
the public. It is pronounced " trivial and vulgar." ** His satires upon 
the pamphlet wars * of the seventeenth century, although coarse, are 
effective, and there are isolated phrases which may provoke an honest 
smile, but the prevailing tone of the book is that ot unmitigated vul- 
garity." 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, are issuing a series of primers under 
the name of Science. Ladders. They are very attractive little volumes in 
dress and very entertaining in matter, furnishing in simple language 
that is sure to please the young, a vast amount of valuable instruction. 
They are editea by N. D'Anvers, well known as the author of the Bvh 
tory of Art, The 'first three numbers are published : Forms of Land 
and Water, A Story of Early ExploraHon, and Vegetable Life. 

A First Latin Book, with exercises on the inflections and the prin- 
cipal rules of syntax, also special and general vocabularies and notes. 
By George Stuart, A. M., Professor of the Latin Language in the Cen- 
tiul High School of Philadelphia, member of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, Philadelphia: Eldredge <& Bro., 1882. 12mo, pp. 199. 

A Latin Reader, with explanatory notes and a vocabulary. By 
George Stuart, A. M., etc., Philadelphia : Eldredge & Bro., 1882. 
12mo, pp. 231. 

These volumes, whose purpose is well told in their titles, have been 
prepared by an experienced practical teacher, who knows what begin- 
ners in Latin need. The mysteries of the ablative absolute, accusative 
with the infinitive, oratio obliqua, and the like, are clearly explained In 
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the first book ; and the Reader o£ferB young students excellent sugges- 
tions as to the best way to find out the right translation of sentences. 
The references are to Chase's Latin grammar, which has just appeared, 
after having been for several yeaiis preparing. The selections in the 
Reader are well chosen, and the notes clear and to the purpose. Both 
volumes are beautiful specimens of typography. 

Rambles in Rome. By S. Russell Forbes. — ^The Chrittian Union says : 
" The interest in Rome is perennial, and, as Hawthorne has so well said, 
it is of that subtle and pereuasive character which deepens with increas- 
ing knowledge and familiarity. No city in Europe needs a more 
thorough and intelligent preparation of study in order to make the moat 
of its historical associations and its art treasures. Even those who have 
never visited it and have little hope of ever enjoying that pleasure 
meet it so constantly in reading that such a book as this is almost a 
necessity. 



Elocxtion Ain) Reading. By Edward Brooks, Principal of Millers- 
ville State Normal School : Eldredge & Bro., Philadelphia. This treat- 
ise devotes 125 pages to the theory of elocution, and tne remaining 300 
to selections in prose and poetry to be used as reading exercises. 
The first part is clear and plain, with abundant and well-chosen illustra- 
tions of tne different pronunciations and modulations. It is a mistake to 
omit from the list of vowel sounds long ^ as in meet. Much good tast« is 
displayed in making the selections. Most of the common familiar pieces 
will be found in the collection, and a few new ones from J. G. Blaine, T. B. 
Aldrich, etc., are added. 

P. OviDii Nasonis Metamorphoses.— Selections from the fifteen 
books, with notes and a lexicon. By George Stuart, A. M., etc., Phila- 
delphia : Eldredge & Bro., 1882. 16mo, pp. 420. 

The metamorphoses, or transformations of Ovid, are among the most 
graceful and elegant productions of the Roman muse. They are also 
interesting as giving many of the old mytholc^cal legends which are so 
often referred to in modem literature. On this account judicious selec- 
tions from them, like those in this volume, form a very valuable classical 
text-book for our schools. Professor Stuart has edited the book with 
sound scholarship and excellent judgment. His practical rules for scan- 
ning hexameter verse (p. 195 sq.) are the best adapted for young students 
that we have seen anywhere ; and his notes and vocabulary are admir- 
i^le for their j)urpo8e. The publishers have shown their usual good taste 
in the mechanical execution of this neat and well-bound volume. 

On Making Scrap-Books. — When I select a scrap-book, I am very 
careful not to have the paper so thin that it will wnnkle when it has 
been wet, or so thick that it will break. I prefer unsized paper, as the 
paste will sink into the pores and leave the clipping smooth. I never 
use gum-arabic, because it stains the paper. I dissolve some com mon starch , 
or flour, in cold water and stir it till it is thoroughl v wet and there are no 
dry lumps left. Then I pour in warm water and boil it. This spoils 
after a few days. If I wisn to make a paste to keep, I dissolve gum trag- 
acanth in water, pour in a few drops of alcohol, and keep it in a self- 
sealing glass preserve jar. When I place my scraps in my book, I place 
at the head ot each the name of the paper where I found the scrap and 
the date. I turn the clipping wrong side up and thoroughly saturate 
eveiy part of the back side with paste, then place it in the Dook. Over 
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this I lay a cloth and careftill v rub it till not an air-hole is left under the 
scrap. When I have finished a page, I cover it with a sheet of news- 
paper, to absorb the moisture. When I have finished the work for the 
day, I replace these with fresh sheets. All the water is thus absorbed 
from the starch and the pages dry smoothly. If m^ clipping has some- 
thing upon both sides which I wish to retain, I cut it larger than usual, 
and cut out a piece from the leaf of the book, so that I can read both 
sides, and gum the edges of the clipping. If the piece is too large for 
that I fasten one edge and fold it like a map. — £. D. in Good Litera- 
ture. 

^* Thomas Gray is a striking example of that not so exceedingly rare a 
fate in literature of a man who is remembered for one great work of his 
life in such a way as to have obscured all other accomplishments of 
scarcely inferior quality. The * Elegy in a Country Churchyard,' as 
beantinil a poem as it is, and a wonderfiil work to have produced at a 
barren period of English poetry, is not the only thing that should en- 
title Gray to a high position as a man of letters, although it is probably 
the only thing by which he will be really remembered. There is a sad 
&tality about such an accomplishment that strikes us with particular 
force in reading this sympathetic and generous life of Gray by a brother 
poet. The touching sentiment and delicacy and refinement of style that 
characterizes Gray's famous poem appear as well in his other less known 
English and Latin poems, and especially in his Pindaric odes. The 
record of his life is interesting, though meagre, and i& well worthy of its 
place in this admirable series." — Boston Post, (English Men of Letters 
Series.) Harper. 75 cents. 

Winter Ain> its Dangers. — The Oi^ says: '' The American Health 
Primers have all been useful little volumes, and, if they have done noth- 
ing else, have undoubtedly much reduced our doctor's bills. It is just 
such books as these that are needed to make people take care of them- 
selves, and to those who sufier from pulmonarv troubles, Winter and 
Its Dangers^ will be welcome. The evil arising n-om improper dressing, 
eating, indifference to sunshine, neglect of exercise, and other short- 
comings and faults of the individual, are well drawn. Another 
evil which flourishes in American houses is pointed out — over- 
heating. Dr. Osgood believes that steam-heating is the worst of all, and 
alludes to the statements of Leeds that this is one of the most killing 
systems in existence. The temperature of the living-rooms, he in- 
sists, should never be higher than 68^ Fahr., or that of the sleeping-room 
58^. He shows that the ' daintily housed, over-heated woman has no 
power of resistance. She breaks down by self-indulgence in the use of 
heat.' "—Presley Blakiston, Philada. 30 cents. 

I DEPEND on the great world for nothing more than vagrant amuse- 
ment at idle hours ; and this is all one can reasonably expect of the 
great world. One should have one's solid comforts at home. One makes 
a good meal, the other a pleasant dessert. — E. Montague, 

That man will keep more pearls who has a string to put them on, than 
he who throws them about without method. 

In the course of our reading we should lay up a store of goodly 
thoughts in well-wrought words, from which we could draw some com- 
fort, guidance, etc. A man whose mind is enriched with the best say- 
ings of the poets, is taught by wise observers of men and nature to 
examine for nimself. — Arthur Aelps. 
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OBSERVATIONS IN SCIENCE, 

Botajiy. — A large portion of the plants flowering during this month 
belong to tiie Order ComposUoB^ whicn, earlier in the season, was repre- 
sented by the Erigerons, Daisies and the like, and more recently by the 
numerous species of Helianthus or Sunflower, of which a few may yet 
continue to Keep company with the Asters ana Golden-rods. 

One of our most easily identified Asters is Aster ptmiceus, frequent in 
low grounds, with a stout hirsute stem, often five feet high, and numerous 
coarse rough leaves, producing numerous branches at the summit and 
rather large lilac-blue flowers, or, when growing in the shade, occasion* 
ally nearly white. 

Two others, A. ericoides and A, misery are very common almost every-^ 
where, especially the former, which varies in height from a few inchea 
to two or three feet, and at time of flowering has usually lost it» radical 
and lower stem leaves, while the remaining ones are mostly narrowly 
linear, or near the ends of the branches, become mere bracts. The heada 
of flowers are small, with white or faintly-tinged purple rays and a 
yellow disk. A, miser has oblong-lanceolate leaves tapering to each end^ 
the rays shorter than in the last, with the disk brownish or purplish. 

A. spectabilis is frequent alonj^ the C. & A. B. R. to Atlantic Citf . It 
has dark violet rays about one inch long, heads few in number, and stem 
from one to two feet high. 

As with the Asters, so with the Golden-rods, we should endeavor ta 
b^n with the more easily identified species. Thus^ scarcely any one, I 
think, can fail to recognize the Solidago bicotoTj having rav-flowers of a. 
creamy white color, the heads of flowers crowded near the top of the 
stem in a spike-like manner and the stem mostly unbranched. I have 
sometimes heard it called Silver-rod, a very apt name in general, though 
there is a variety with yellow rays — Whence, the specific name bicohr. 

Closely allied to this are S. latifoliay with broadly ovate serrate leaves^ 
and S, ecesiay with nearly lanceolate leaves, and, as the specific name im- 
plies, a purnle stem, though this latter character is often wanting. The 
rays are yeiiow in both species. 

The rather rare S, squarrosa occurs in rocky places, growing from two 
to five feet high, a very showy species. S. aempervirens is conspicuous 
near ihe coast. S. Umceolata ana S. tenn\folia dre very marked species, 
with the heads of flowers more or less distinctly forming a corymb. 

A leafless plant, parasitic on the roots of the Beech, and known by the 
common name Beech-drops, botanically as Epiphegus Virgimana, is 
worthy of notice, not only on account of its parasitic character, but fllso 
ih>m the &ct that the flowers of the lower portion of the stem never 
unfold (hence, technicallv termed cleistoganums), but produce seed, while 
those of the upper part of the stem produce no seed, but have a conspicu* 
ous corolla. 

Our latest-blooming Orchid, S^ranthes cemua, is of freouent occur- 
rence. W. Tbimble. 



Astronomy. — ^Though the only comet of 1882 did not fulfill the pre- 
dictions of astronomers as to brilliancy, it proved interesting from the &ct 
that it turned out to be made of an entirely new set of materials. All 
the comets spectroscopically examined previously have been found to 
consist principally of carbon and hydrogen. This one is lai^ly sodium. 
This &ct, interesting in itself, explains the lack of brightness. The 
volatile hydro-carbons are excited oy approach to the sun and strean^ 
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oat into brilliant taile. The more stable eodium waa not affected to th» 
■une degree. 

'"] wfts Been 

.raboiit2° _, 

cqniraJent to only b little over three million miles, a remarkably close 
approach. 

Venus b now the most brilliant of heavenly bodies in the evening. 
She is traveling away from the sun in the »ky. Thin effect in produced 
by her modon around the sun and away from the point directly opposite 
the earth or tuptrior amjunction, as it ie technically called. She is there- 
fore approaching the earth and consequently getting brighter and lo^er. 
Bat as this goes on the proportion of her bright side turned to us becomes 
less. When nearest to ue her whole dark aide is next ua and we cannot 
■ee her. Her brightest is a few weeks after the date when she ia at the 

Keatest apparent difltonce from the sun. This date is 9th mo. 26th. 
len she will half full in the telescope. On 11th mo. Ist, she will attain 
her greatest brilliancy.- The figure taken from "Astronomy" by Sharp- 
less & Phillips, ia drawn to s^e and represents the relative size and 
form of the illuminated disk of Venus, when at or near inferior con- 
junction, greatest elongation and superior conjunction respectively. 



When Venus returns from n'catest elongation and moves between u» 
and tbe sun, she produces tne Transit of Venus of 12th mo. fitb, a 
^enomenon which will not be again observed till the year 2004. We 
will have something to sav about this in a future Stcdent. 

Mercury will be in good position for observation on 9th mo, 28th, and 
for a few days before and aner. There is a danger of getting it conlmed 
with the bright star Bpica, which will be of about equal magnitude and 
which Mercury will almost tauch on the evening of the 20th. 

Jupiter and Batum are now visible in the morning. 

The Peneid meteors came with expected brilliancy. About one every 
two minutcfl was noticed by one observer during their maximum, and a 
large proportion of thcee were bright, leaving conspicuous "streaks" 
behmd them. Isaac Shabfless. 

PsoF. Ttsdall has published in book form the resnlts of his Yery 
valuable researches into the connection of dust Mid disease. It is an 
important contribution to the cause of health. 
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ITEMS. 

— ^There has been a moat marked revival of interest in Botany at 
Westtown School, this summer. Never before in the memory of the 
present generation of teachers has so much enthusiasm been shown or so 
much good work been accomplished. 



— ^The following resolutions were unanimously adopted at the recent 
State Teachers' Convention, of Pennsylvania: 

Resolved^ That it is the jud^ent of this Association that instruction 
on the nature of alcohol and its effect on the human system should be 
given in ourpublic schools and other institutions of learning. 

Besolvedj Tnat we hail with pleasure the present movement throughout 
the State to make prohibition a part of the constitution. 



— ^In an ef)istle of London Yearly Meeting in 1695 the following sensi- 
ble advice is pven. We see therein the germ of our Conferences. 
Friends are desired '' to take special care that schools and schoolmasters 
who are faithful Friends and well qualified be placed and encouraged in 
all countries, cities, great towns or places where there may be need. 
And that such schoolmasters (as much as may be) sometimes correspond 
with one another for their help and improvement in such good and easy 
methods as are most agreeable to the truth and the children's advantage 
and benefit, and that care be taken that poor Friends' children fi;^eely 
partake of such education in order to apprenticeship." 



— Senator Blair, of New Hampshire, delivered in the United States 
Senate a speech in favor of government aid to common schools. Perhaps 
the most valuable portion is the collection of statistics with regard to 
illiteracy. The percentage of those who. cannot read and write among 
l^e whites is least in New England and the Northwest and greatest in 
the South, and the addition of the colored population swelb the dis- 
parity. The bill, which did not pass Congress, provides for the appropri- 
ation of about $10,000,000 yearly for ten vears, to be divided among the 
States in proportion to the number in each who cannot read and write. 



— ^W. L. Swift has given the principalship of Millbrook Academy, 
N. Y., into the hands of Frances A. Collins. He continues to teach in 
the upjper classes. The ''Regulations" of the sdiool are brief and 
pointcKi: 

'' Boarders are not required to furnish anything but necessary clothing 
for all weather, and text-books. All articles of clothing must be marked 
with the full name. Each boarding nupil is expect^ to take regular 
out-door exercise daily, and to attend some place of worship on ihe 
Sabballi. 

" Loitering in stores, offices and public places will not be permitted. 

" The use of tobacco or liquors, profane or immoral language, is strictly 
forbidden. The first known offense will be reported to the parents of the 
offender; the second will close his connection with the school. 

"A monthly record of deportment and standing will be submitted to 
parents or guardians." 



THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS 



ARE PUBLISHED BY 



A. S. BARNES & CO., 

Ill & 113 William St., N. 7. ; 34 & 36 Madison St., Chicago. 



Watsons' Independent Readers, 

Monteltli's Independent Gtoogri^phy, 
Clark Diagrram Grammar, 

I>aTies & Peck's Arithmetics, 
Barnes's Brief History Series, 

Steele's Fourteen Weeks in each Science, 
Worman German Series, 
Pi^Jol's French Course, 

Smith and Martin's Book-Keepingr, 
Jepson's Music Readers, 

Korthend's School Speakers, 
Martin's Civil Government, 

Peabody's Moral Science, 
Cleveland's Literature. 



XeNally's New Geography, 1882. 
Barnes's New Mathematics (Ficklin,) 
Sill's Iiessons in Lan^uagre, 
Monteith's Popular Science, 

Brief History of Ancient People, 

Points of History, by Dr. John Lord, 
Chautauqua 1st and 2d German Books, 
Worman's First French Book, 
Barnes's Popular Drawiugr Series, 
I>avles's New Legrendre, 

Peck's Ganot, revised by Hanson & Burbank, 
How Not to Teach. 15 Cents. 
Scarborough's Greek Lessons. 



The Teacher's Library of Professional Books, 

BEADED B7 "PAfiE'8 TBG0&7 AKD mSM OF MiMV 

All the above and many others, embracing important works in every department of 
education, are described in our Catalognes, free to any address on application* 

Correspondence solicited. Teachers favoring us witli a call 
will receive every attention. 

Address, A. S. BARNES & CO., 



L. B. MCCLEES & CO., 

QENERAL. SCHOOL FTIRNISHERS. 

FROM 

THB PRIHART SCHOOL TO THE COLLBOE. 

KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES of all kinds a specialty. 

x< B. m:oOl«:e:i^ &, co., 

1036 Aiob. Street, Philadelphia. Fa. 



Tb: kricu MM 



Sthool d Coks Tszt' 



The following list of Standard Text-Books, "elected from the Above well-known 
Series is commended (o Teacliei? and Scliool Officers as embodying freafa, practic&l, and 
thorough Manuals in tlit: varJouB bmncheB of School and Cnlle^ate InstrucCion : 

Swlnt«B'a Spellen, Saxdn-'a Spdiars. Haw Orad«d Rakdera. Ostko^rt' 
LltenuT R«*d*T. Samdar'a Unlom RaadaM. Walatcr's Dlottoaarlaa. 8peso«iisB 



to'sFT«BDhC«i 



Lm>'mQ«olosl«*. Taw 



.llou. C>iKl<>B«ca »mA 



D«MrlpUva Clrealan (rca ra KpplleBUan. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., PiibllsLers. 
70a «.M.«a "Zaet :^roat.<SL-w ».-y, TO". "V. 

cowPERTHWAiT & coMm, Eiiuiuiiu wmm 

ess mil 830 Chmtnut St., PMIUDEWHIA. 



PUBLISHEBS OF 

MOMflOCS Daadera 1 Spelltn. M BromllsM St 
MOMROrS Reading Charts. BOST«. 

UONROFS Vocal G/mnasiica. , 

WARREirS Mtw Geographic*. 

BREEKFS Ktw Oramman. " *** ^tn*, 

HAGARS Mathematiet. "^ ^^ 

BCRARDS Mew U. S. Niatory. 

eOODRICH-S ChiliTa Histerr- 

ROYSE'S American Uterature. 

APPLETOirS Toung Chemiet 



ALGEBRA and eEOMETRT. 



hanging, StnipMt-p 



;<] with ih 



J.LSUITH. 



Mnps, Atlaaes and 

Globes of every 

description. 



MONTBOMERY-S INDUSTRUL DR«WlttG. 

iiedule, 9 to 11, rt CB : Tcachtt'l Manual, fiill, (i.ao. 

FEWSMITH'S ENGLISH ORAMMAR. 
Oear. limple. pnctiul and Khdlariy. Euy to leach 

PGLTON'S aPLENOID OUTLINE MAPS 



37 Sntli SlxUi St., I 

PHILADELPHIA. ! 



•raciic] Book-kwpiin. Sheppud-i COBMltudoo 5.V 

SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 



THE STUDENT— Volume III. 



With the number for Ninth Month next, The Student enters upon its Third 
Volume. It will remain under the same management, and retain the same general 
character as in the past. 

Each of the eleven numbers will consist of 32 pages of reading matter. The 
subscription price will be $1.00 for the volume. 

The Student is the only Educational journal published by Friends in 
the world. The Volume just closing has received contributions from represen- 
tative men all over the Society, and has been approved by a number of the 
leading educators. The press outside has in many instances commented favor- 
ably on its contents. The N. Y. Tribune says : 

There are few educational publications which are as uniformly wise and Buggestive as 
The Student, issued by the Society of Friends. 

We desire to make it worthy of a more extended circuLition, and hope to 
secure the cooperation of a still larger circle of Friends. 

I. — Any new subscriber to Volume III will receive free the last three 
numbers of Volume II as long as they last. 

2. —We will send six copies for $5 to any names sent us by one person. 
These may be forwarded one at a time or altogether, as pre- 
ferred, provided it be distinctly stated that it is the intention to 
form a club. 

3. — We will have bound a number of copies of Volume II, which we 
will furnish post-paid for $1 a volume, until exhausted. We 
have also a few bound volumes of Vol. I, which we will furnish 
at the same price. Any one sending their unbound numbers in 
good condition can have a bound Volume for 76 cents in post- 
age stamps. Bound volumes I and 11, and Volume III, 
unbound, will be forwarded for $2.50. 

4. — ^Those paying subscriptions now will have full benefit of any 
clubbing lists for 1883, which may be formed. 

Money may be sent by check, registered letter, or postal money-order on 
Philadelphia P. O. We will not be responsible for money sent in unregistered 
letters, though we have received many such letters and know of no case of loss. 

§tr Liberal commisHan wiU be allowed to agents. We would like to 
appoint one in each seMement of Friends. 

Address, ''THE STUDENT," 

WE8TTOWN P. O., or, H AVERFORD (X)LLEGE P. O.. 

Chester Co., P«. Montgomery Co., P«. 



ABOUT FLOUR. 

"We are making a specialty of liich-srade 

FAMILY FLOUR. 

The following standard brands are quoted, 
several of which we control exclu- 
sively and can therefore offer 

SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 

TO PURCHASERS. 

per barrel. 

" Pitteburg's Best," . 10 00 

" Roller Process," ... 9 00 

"Snow White," (Ohio patent.) 8 60 

" White Loaf." .... 8 00 

"Imperial," .... 7 00 

"Seneca," 6 50 

" Fine Flower of the Entire Wheat," 8 60 



Complete Assortment of 

FIELD & GARDEN SEEDS. 

Samples of Timothy Seedb for Fall sowing 
mailed on application. 

ALFRED LOWRY & BRO., 

Orooers and Seed Dealers, 

624 South Seoond St., Phila 



DUNN & SOUTH, 



Snccenon to I. ftoiU's Sou ft Co. 



DEALERS IN 



ir Rods. Curtain Poles 



AND 



FANCY BRASS GOODS, 





No. 8 NORTH SIXTH ST., 



N. OARMAN DUNN TJITTT A TMS^T t>tTT A OA 
Edward L. South. Pt i lU h iJWdraJJLf rIL 




WHITALL, TATUM & CO., 

410 RACE STREET, Philadelphia, 

46 and 48 BASCLAT STBEET, New Tork. 



CHEMICAL GLASSWARE 



LABORATORIES, 

ASSAYING WORKS, 



FOR 

COLLEGES, MUSEUMS, 

INSTITUTES OF TECHNOLOGY, 

ACADEMIES, &c. 



ALSO, 



DRUGGISTS' GLASSWARE, 

HontcBopatliic Vials, Drnggists' SaQdri88,'&e. 



ASTRONOMY, 

FOR SCHOOLS AND GENERAL READERS. 



ISAAC SHARPLESS, 

Pnfimrqf MathemoHa and iiiCrofiomy, 
Baoerford OoUege. 



Prof. Q. M. PHILIPS, 

Prine^cU Stale Normal School, Wett 
CheUer.Pa. 



The prominent features of this work are : 

1 . Its clear ezplanationfl of abBtrose matters, adapting it to the use of schools. 

2. Its inclusion of the most recent results of astronomical observations and study. 

3. Its explanation of the methods on making observations, so that students may become 

interested watchers of the phenomena of the heavens. 

4. Its many beautiful and suggestive illustrations. 

Liberal termn for ifUroduetion. Copies sent for examiiiatUm, with view to U9 
m Khoob, pottage paid, on receipt of 68 eerUe. Correspondence invited. Address, 

J. B. LIFFIlSrCOTT & CO., Ful)lisliers, 

Nos. 716 and 717 Market Street, Fhilad'a. 



HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

• 

FACULTY. 

THOMAS CHASE, LL. D., Pres't and Prof. Philology and Uteraturc. 

PLINY EARLE CHASE, LL.D., . . professor of Philosophy and Logic 

ISAAC 8H ARPLESS, S. M., Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 

ALLEN C. THOMAS, A. B., .... Professor of Rhetoric and History. 

LYMAN BEECHER HALL, Ph.D., . Professor of Chemistry and Physics. 

. Ass't Ptofessor of Greek and Latin. 

JOSEPH RH0AD8, Jr., A. B., ... instructor in Natural History. 

ALFRED GREELY LADD, A. M., M. D., Instructor in Physical Culture. 

CHARLES M. BURNS, Jr., .... instructor in Dra>*ing. 

WALTER FERRIS PRICE, A. M., . . Assistant in the Library. 

Assistant in the Observatory. 



HAVERFORD COLLEGE is situated on the Pennsylvania R. R., nine miles west of 
Philadelphia, on a tract of 215 acres, 60 acres of which are laid out in ornamental 
grounds. The situation is unusually beautiful and healthful. 

Babclat Hall, a large granite building, finished in 1877, gives to the students 
private bed rooms and pleasant studies. 
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J EDITORIAL. 

On the subject of promptness in beginning the year's work, Prof. G^eo. 
G. Groff, of Lewisburg University, Pa., writes us as follows : 

" In the last number of The SxuDEirr is an editorial note on beginning 
the work of the school year promptly. With it I fully agree, believing 
that punctuality is a great virtue and one to be care^lv taught our 
pupils. I have thought it might be of interest to vour readers to relate 
now we did this year at Lewisburg University. What we did is, how- 
ever, our constant rule year by year. We opened on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, chapel at 8.15 A. m., and outof about sixty students all except thirteen 
answered to their names at this early hour of the first dav. Some of 
those absent from chapel arrived that morning in time for the first reci- 
tation at 11.15 A. M. At that hour I had a class of seventeen, only two 
members being absent. The next morning at 8.30 I had a second class 
of thirteen, every member being present. We begin our work promptly 
at 8.15 A. M. of the first day and so continue tnrough the term. All 
classification of students is done outside of recitation hours.'' 

This is good showing. The reports from various quarters, both colleges 
and lower schools, indicate an increasing difficulty in getting the students 
together promptly at the opening of terms. It is a great loss to the 
absentees, a source of perplexity to the teachers, and an injury to those 
who attend, to have any large number of the class absent. According to 
the customs of most places, sych students lose the mark for their recita- 
tions, but it would seem as if more stringent penalties for non-attendance 
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ought to be added to this in many caaes. As Prof. Groff intimates, not the 
least of the evils is the idea given to students that punctuality in meeting 
appointments and attending to duties is not a great virtue and not worth 
much exertion to compass. This idea will have to be unlearned sometime 
or disastrous failures will result. 

This remark applies in general to the management of schools. An 
indefinite policy, a want of ordinary business method, a hand-to-mouth 
plan of warding off trouble or administering discipline, are not only 
injurious in their effects on the school, but permanently injurious to the 
cultivation of any systematic, provident, industrious habits in the students 
themselves. 

As a rule, the busiest men are the most prompt and reliable in meeting 
their engagements and doing their work. We apprehend that the cause 
of the failure of the sons of rich men to take care of their inherited 
property, is that their school associations teach them the reverse of the 
methodical habits which necessity taught their fathers. 



When the athlete is to run a race or enter upon any contest, his training 
is accomplished by careful attention to the laws of health and the exclu- 
sion of all influences of a hurtful character by which custom or fashion 
might mar the general effect. Wine and tobacco are forbidden, regularity 
of sleep and exercise is enforced, and unnecessary worry is avoided. 

The fatted steers, which just at this season of the year are being pre- 
pared all over the land for competition at the numerous agricultural 
fairs, are well treated as to diet and rest, and all their surroundings are 
made to approach most nearly to the requirements for perfect physical 
growth. 

The school children of the land are intended neither for scenic per- 
formances on the race-course, where unusual feats of strength are 
performed, nor for the exhibition pen, where abnormal development of 
flesh and bone is in demand, but they are in training for a contest a 
thousand times more important, in which the competition will be none 
the less keen, and the result a matter of more than life-time interest. It 
is but fair, therefore, that the school children, a most important part of 
the community, should be at least as well treated as the brut« or the 
human show-piece. Yet the generation which is fully alive to the 
necessities of the one case is often sadly at fault in the other. 

Give the children plenty of good, wholesome food. Teach them to 
take it at such times and in such quantities as will best nourish without 
taxing the system. Teachers know what parents may not always know, 
that some children of good natural abilities are rendered sluggish and 
irritable, stupefied in their intellects, by improper habits of eating. 
• Let their dress be simple and strong, not easily soiled, not requiring 
frequent change. This is not a medical essay, though we fear the age- 
tight and unsuitable clothing has not passed away. Neither is it a plea 
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for the dress of any particular sect, though the wisdom of exercising 
restraint in matters of dress was never more apparent than now. But 
let the dress be simple, if for no other reason, as an educational measure. 
A style of dress which requires the expenditure of much thought will 
certainly distract the mind and divide the energies. Nothing can be 
more unprofitable than attention to the display of fashionable clothing 
and solicitude for the external adorning by those whose nominal business 
is the training of the mind. 

If necessary, compel the children to take plenty of restiul sleep. In 
most large boarding-schools this is insured by the routine hours, which 
all must obey ; not so where phildren retain their places in the family 
circle and attend day schools. A few by over-zealous application to their 
studies, more by submission to the demands of the social life around them, 
become irregular in their hours and fail to secure the proper amount of 
sleep. That was probably an extreme case of a teacher in a Friends' 
school who complained that an evening entertainment cost two days of 
time with some of the older girls, one day to have the hair dressed and 
one to recover from the fatigue. To all except the devotee of fashion 
this must appear the sheerest nonsense ; to an earnest teacher it seems an 
almost criminal abuse of the privileges and duties of school life. But 
in many minor particulars it is the greatest kindness to the children to 
refuse them participation in much of the social life of the home circle 
and induce them to devote their entire energies to the work of the school 
and the necessary rest therefor. The children themselves are unsafe 
guides in these particulars ; like the athlete, they need a training master 
who will decide all questions of propriety upon broader considerations 
than mere personal gratification at the time. 



• Not only must we have Normal Schools " to teach teachers how to 
teach," but children also must be taught how to learn. The work of the 
school-room is two-fold, or, as we have often thought, many-fold. Knowl- 
edge must be imparted, the effort of the pupil must be supplemented, 
his ideas must be strengthened and systematized, his fragmentary knowl- 
edge connected with known facts, and his erroneous impressions 
corrected. This, however, is the natural work of the recitation period. 
Apart from that, pupils must be taught how best to utilize their powers. 
Help should be administered to them in such ways as will assist and 
strengthen, but not take the place of, their own efforts. Given a child of 
ordinary intelligence and a book the consecutive words in which are 
reasonably plain to the child — ^the mere act of bringing the two things 
together does not argue that the one will readily absorb the ideas ex- 
pressed in the other. As a matter of fact, the effort at first partakes of 
the nature of a new and untried experiment. Many children think that 
if they learq the words by rote they have of necessity acquired the 
ideas. Others read over the pages and feel that they understand the 
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matter as they proceed, but are quite unable to determine when they 
know or do not know the essential part of it. With many children this 
ability to study in a proper manner comes, if at all, late in their school- 
room experience. The time may be hastened by careful guidance, and 
it should be the aim of the teacher to observe each individual case, so as 
to induce correct habits of mind from the first. 

Unquestionably, one of the best methods for increasing the mental 
grasp and strengthening the power of comprehension is that of em- 
ploying the children to look up certain things in books other than their 
text-books, the subject-matter afterward to be retailed to the teacher in 
the child's own words. B^inning with narratives, they may gradually 
pass to matters of reasoning, the statement of arguments, the relation of 
cause and effect. It is easier thus to search for a particular thing than 
to go over certain pages with the general purpose of acquiring whatever 
is in them. 

Whatever else, teach the child to rely upon his own exertions. This 
will not be a palatable lesson. He can understand in general terms that 
the practice of throwing stones himself, and not by proxy, increases his 
own power to throw stones. Not so readily will he believe that extra 
work, spent in overcoming the difficulties of the arithmetic, is equally 
beneficial in strengthening him for future effort. Most children would 
be more than willing to "do" percentage and compound proportion by 
proxy. If they only knew, they might as reasonably expect to learn to 
skate or play cricket in the same way. We have known two boys to 
cipher through the arithmetic together, one self-reliant, the other 
dependent. One not only did most of the problems himself, but 
explained them down to the comprehension of his companion, thereby 
clearing up any obscurities which might have remained in his own mind. 
Day by day they received equally good numbers for recitation ; but the 
ftiture showed that one had grown stronger, the other weaker, all the 
time. 



In the matter of reading books for school use, there has been a dis- 
position of late years to forsake the ancient standard productions and 
depend upon selections from modern authors. There is something to be 
said in favor of this. Addison and his cotemporaries were not the only 
writers of pure English, and selections can be made from recent authors 
equally good as to style, with the advantage of possessing greater in- 
terest for the present generation. This must be done careftilly, however, 
and just here lies the difficulty. The introduction of the newspaper for 
reading lessons cannot be recommended, although very specious argu- 
ments are urged in its favor. No more can we commend a recent series 
of readers compiled from the columns of the periodical press of the 
day, with an evident leaning in the selections to the sensational or 
"telling" style. 
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CoftUrfbuied, 

THE TEACHER'S PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY. 

Probably the title of this article is not alluring to some whose eye 
it meetSi for observation has led me to believe we have many intelli- 

f^nt teachers who rarely, if ever, read a book on educational matters, 
walk into their rooms and take the liberty of surveying their book- 
shelves ; I find there many instructive works, but see nothing of the 
literature of their chosen profession. It is rather extraordinary if in 
school-teaching alone we can gain nothing from the experience of 
others — if each one of us must solve anew the problems of education. 
It is still more extraordinary if the development of the human mind, 
and the preparation of the child for his future, are such easy tasks 
that they can be done rightly by any person's unassisted judgment 
and efforts. 

Some of us may have entered upon the work of teaching looking 
for light and easy duties, with no true sense of the importance of 
what we were undertaking, and grown up to a feeling of responsi- 
bility only after years marked with many &ilures and deficiencies. 
Remembering these, we cannot but wish, both for teachers' anl pupils' 
sakes, that the same mistakes might not be repeated. We know that 
although there cannot be said to be a well-developed science of edu- 
cation, there yet are established truths which no teacher can ignore 
without loss to his charge. Some of these ftmdamental rules we 
often unwittingly obey. We know that this or that course of action, 
this or that method, generally or always succeeds, and the opposite 
as often falls, but we do not seek to trace the success or the failure 
to its source — the result to the cause. Now, as said before, tact may 
unconsciously lead us to adopt the right measures, but I think we 
should do so more consistently and with much greater satisfaction to 
ourselves if we knew not only that certain measures are right, but why 
they are right. It would save us a good many unhappy experiments 
if we knew and consulted the principles which guide to success. 

While we are hearing so much about the higher education, let us 
stop and think whether it is not, after all, the heUer education our 
schools are most needing. It seems to me we want more thorough, 
more awakening work within the compass already marked out. Tne 
majority of our pupils do not go to the limits of our school courses, 
but all are influenced for gooa or ill by the training received at our 
hands. We teachers are duty-bound to give to our work most 
thoughtfiil and earnest care — to " keep abreast of truth " — ^to be up 
and on the watch for improved methods — to incorporate in our own 
schools the advances of the times. It is not enough for us to keep 
to the old ways until the pressure of circumstances forces us into 
reforms. We must not wait till the lessening size of the school or 
the adverse criticisms of visitors make plain to us our loss of pres- 
tige and of relative worth. 

Are we afraid that the study of others' ways and means will lead 
us to be mere copyists, and will deprive us of our originality? Even 
copying may be oetter than the monotony of the old routme. But 
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it is adaptation we need and should seek to accomplish when we 
meet with the plans of others. Nor need we be afraid. but that our 
inventive power will be quickened by seeing variations from our own 
ways. J. G. Fitch truly says: "The freshest and most ingenious 
methods originate with those men and women who have read and 
thought most about the rationale of their art." 

Are we at a loss where to look for good and suggestive works on 
education? Have we at times ventured to open books touching 
upon this subject, and found they contained what we know without 
being told? Have we found the writers extremists, and intolerant 
of other views than their own? All this may be true of some of 
them, yet I think we must not generalize too hastily and condemn 
the whole lot. This article was suggested by the satisfaction obtained 
from reading Fitch's Lectures.* This is a book written more espe- 
cially for the British public, but it contains truths too broad to be 
confined to that narrow island. It is practical as well as philo- 
sophical, deals with methods as well as principles. In his character 
of Inspector of Schools the writer has had a wide field for observation. 
He is calm and impartial in his judgments ; he has no new doctrines 
to proclaim and therefore does not have to go to one extreme to draw 
people away from the opposite. He is thoroughly in sympathy with 
teachers and with children, and he writes in a simple but scholarly 
style. 

And now, in conclusion, may I not ask that if other readers of The 
Student have found other books of the kind adapted to their needs, 
will they not direct our attention to them and tell us of their merits, 
so that our professional library may attain respectable dimensions? 

Ann Sharplebs. 



To PREVENT disorder, the teacher, 

1. Should be a thorough scholar. 

2. Should prepare his lessons. 

3. Should DC skillfiil in teaching. 

4. Should see that pupils are comfortable. 

5. Should see that all have plenty to do. 

6. Should thoroughly inspect all work. 



PUNISHMENTS. 



1. Should be reformatory, never vindictive. 

2. Should assist the pupil to self-control. 

3. Should be a natural consequence of the offense. 

4. Should be mild but certain. 

5. Should be accompanied by the kind word and the firm hand. 

6. Should be infrequent. — Educator. 

* Lectures on Teaching. By J. G. Fitch. Delivered at Cambridge 
University, 1880. 
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ContrOnUed. 

THE NEW REVISION OF BROWN'S GRAMMARS * 

The writer of the following remarkB has used Brovn^B Orammar 
as a texirbook for his classes for nearly twenty years. In that 
period he has become quite familiar with its merits and its faults, 
and it has been with much interest that he has looked over the 
pages of a new edition, hoping to find therein an addition to the 
merits possessed by the former. 

The book is printed on better paper and in larger and clearer 
type. 

It is newly arranged, and contains some additional exercises. 
There are also some new precepts, explanations, cautions and illus- 
trations introduced, making the work more valuable than before ; 
and all this has been done without much enlarging its size. 

The writer believes, on the whole, that the new edition is an 
improvement on those which preceded it, and would recommend its 
use. It cannot, however, be very well used by some individuals in 
a class while others have only the old edition. 

Much fault has been found in some quarters, recently, with 
Brown's text-books, and we freely admit that they have their faults, 
and that some of those £Eiults are repeated in the new volume; but 
another book has not yet fallen into our hands so complete and so 
well adapted to the purpose for which this was compiled. 

Some of the definitions are inaccurate or cumbrous, and a few 
of the precepts are not sound ; and the main part of the treatise 
having been prepared by one hand, and the system of analysis 
supplied by another, there is a want of complete correspondence 
between the parts. 

The following are some of the faults to which we have referred : 

The first two are omissions. 

1. No form of diagram capable of readily and clearly exhibiting 
to the eye the relations of tne terms used in sentences has been 
presentea. This we consider an important defect. 

2. On page 94, when treating of passive verbs, the author neglects 
to say . that some passive verbs are made by the combination of 
prepositions with intransitive verbs ; as. He was laughed ai. The 
subject ha>8 been thought of. The proposition was objected to, etc. 

Rule XI we cannot believe to be correct. He says : " When a 
verb has two or more singular subjects connected by * or' or 'nor* it 
must agree with them in the singular number." Suppose we say 
"William or Thomas has eaten the peach;" both did not eat it. 
The sentence is compound and the alternative subject must have a 
predicate understood. 

The same objection can be made to a rule about antecedents. 

Rule XXI, " The preposition * to ' governs the infinitive mood 

* The Institutes of English Orammar^ by Goold Brown. New edition, 
revised, with exercises for analysis, etc., by Henry Kiddle, late Superin- 
tendent of Schools of New York City. Wm. Wood & Co., New York., 

First Lines of English Orammar, new edition, by the same. 
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and commonly connects it to a finite verb," has been lengthened by 
adding " or some other word." 

It is still useless, for the author does not state that the " to" should 
be expressed. A slight change iti the wording and a combination 
with the next note would make the whole case clear. We suggest: 
" To forms a part of the infinitive verb and should be expressed, 
except when the verb follows any of the active verbs, bid, dare, feel, 
let, make, need, hear, see, behold, or a participle made from one of 
them, when it should be omitted." 

The rule about "conjunctions" omits the fact that they often 
connect " phrases " as well as " words " and " clauses." It does not 
mention the fact that they cannot connect words of unlike gram- 
matical nature. 

Note VII, on page 182, is certainly wrong. The author wishes 
to remove the second a from the sentence, "He is a better teacher 
than a poet." We may comj)are the qualifications of a person as 
" teacher and poet," or as "a teacher " and " a poet," but not as " a 
teacher " and " poet." A teacher is a i^erson ; poet is only a de- 
scriptive term. 

Rule IV is fiaulty in saying that " Participles relate to nouns, or 
are govi-rned by prepositions," without including in the government 
the words belonging to the participle. 

In the sentence used as example under the rule, the point its 
author wishes us to note is, not that Roger Ascham found Ijady 
Jane Grey (instead of Elizabeth, as quoted) engaged in reading, 
but that she was engaged in ''reading Plato,** The prepo«ition 
" of," governs the noun phrase, " reading Plato," in the objective 
case. Rule XX. 

In the sentence, " He injured himself by breathing impure air for 
too long a time," " by " certainly governs all that follows it, as it is 
a phrase used as a name for an action. " Breathing " is the leader 
of the phrase, governs the noun "air," and is modified by the 
adverbial phrase, " for too long a time." 

It has long been puzzling to guess how a preposition governed a 
participle. We now see that the participle forms a fraction of a 
noun, the latter being the true object of the preposition. 

On page 197, the sentence, " My father allowed my brother and I 
to accompany him," is used to illustrate the fact that a transitive 
verb requires its object to take the objective case; but "I" should 
be " me," because it is the subject of an infinitive verb ; otherwise, 
" He said * me w411 go,* " would be correct. 

We have now pointed out most of the errors noticed during a 
cursory reading, and all, or nearly all, were in the last edition. 
There are also some wrong classifications in the examples given for 
analysis, by which a student is liable to be puzzled ; but, having 
said so much in its disfavor, the fact remains that the book contains 
advantages that compensate for its defects. We often hear disparag- 
ing remarks about memorized formulas, parrot-like repetition, etc., 
but the business of the world is still conducted according to well- 
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founded rules, and we are iree to admit that the many good rules 
and formulas it contains are a prime i-eascm for the favor with 
which we regard Brown* 8 Orammar. When the world giveB up the 
assistance of persons who have been trained by rule, to ac^^ept the 
services of those who have not copied the methods of others, it will 
be time for us to give up the use of formulas. 

A lively time an apothecar>^*8 assistant would have, if he were to 
attempt to mix his drugs by experiment instead of by the rules of 
the Pharmacopoeia ! C. P. 

The attempt to convert Brown's First lAnes of Engliah Grammar 
into a book adapted to the methods of the present day seems some- 
what like the old folly of putting new wine into old bottles. If, 
however, the teacher smiply makes use of the new portions to give 
a little spur to her own powers in teaching beginners, it will not be 
without Its use. To put the book into the hands of the children in 
a primary school would be no more wise than ever it was. But the 
teacher may have it on her desk for use in preparing object lessons 
for the children, and for more advanced classes the development 
lessons will not perhaps be regarded as an incumbrance. 

The title " First Lines" is a misnomer, but long acquaintance with 
the work has made those who use it feel, perhaps, a degree of rever- 
ence for the old wording. The book remains true to the promise of 
its sub-title : " A brief abstract of the author's larger work." The 
adjective brief, however, had better always have been omitted, for 
these " First Lines " form quite a comprehensive treatise on gram- 
mar, all that is needed by pupils in our common schools. The 
numerous exercises in constructing sentences that have been inserted 
throughout Part II of the volume help to recommend it to the notice 
of wide-awake teachers. Those who have always appreciated the 
scholarly works of Groold Brown, and their high rank in the depart- 
ment of grammatical research, will doubtless hasten to examine for 
themselves the improved edition, and others interested in the subject 
would do well to give it an impartial examination. A. B. 



BuFFON spoke wisely when he said: "How much use^l knowl- 
edge is lost by the scattered forms in which it is ushered to the 
world ! How many solitary students spend half their lives in mak- 
ing discoveries which had been perfected a century before their time, 
for want of condensed exhibition of what is known !" And he 
might have added, How many teachers there are who spend half 
their lives making improvements in the methods of teacning that 
were perfected a century before their time, for the want of a con- 
densed exhibition of what is known in the educational profession ! 
This want is met by educational periodicals, whose contents are worth 
many times the cost of the subscription ; and with teachers it is more 
than ordinarily important to know not only what is doing, but what 
has been done in the profession. — Central School Journal. 
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CurUrifmteA. 

ANOTHER GRAMMAR BOOK.* 

A really admirable book for the Primary School is now before us. 
Elementary Lessons in English, Part I, is truly what its name 
implies, a book for beginners, real beginners, not children advanced 
to the third or fourth year of school life. It is a well-arranged 
series of object lessons for teaching children the use of language 
by using it — ^to drill them upon words as words, and to give them 
facility in speaking and writing their ideas so as to be ready for any 
and all other studies as they come in course. " A Teacher's Edition 
is one of the wise features of the work. In this, the teacher has page 
after page of ** methods " presented, which may serve as a guide in 
preparing object lessons on any subject. An introductory chapter 
on the principles of elementary education sets forth, in a manner at 
once concise and comprehensive, the duties of the teacher and the 
purposes for which a child is sent to school. 

The body of the work, as has been said, consists of a well- 
conceived and well-executed series of easy lessons. In these lessons 
the child is drilled in the meaning, pronunciation, spelling and 
writing of words in sentences that generally express his own 
thoughts. Proper attention is paid to the punctuation of the sen- 
tences. The uses of diacritical marks, and some others not often 
noticed in school books, for small children at least, are taught by 
means of abundant and easy illustrations. The notes to the teacher 
press continually the importance of attending to every utterance of 
the child and to see that proper tones and inflections are used. The 
necessity of distinguishing between loudness and distinctness is to be 
careftilly noted, and all careless or negligent habits on the part of 
the child are to be overcome by gentle but persistent training. Thus 
these rudimentary lessons in English are made to include almost 
every imaginable phase of the subject except the parts of speech. 
These are not named in Part I. Nouns are called naine-words, 
adjectives, quality-words. The distinctions to be made in the use of 
iSy are, was and were, has and Jiave, we find set forth in several les- 
sons on The Statement, the meaning of which term is carefully 
elucidated in the preceding oral exercises. Verbs expressing action 
and their participles are merely called acHon-words, and adverbs are 
" The words that show How, Wnen or Where." 

Part II, another volume, enters upon the study of "words as 
elements of sentences — as parts of speech. The technical terms of 
grammar are employed and the more obvious rules of svntax are 
taught." The pupil has been prepared by Part I (or ratter by the 
aood teacher f) to enter upon it understandingly. The entire field 
lies open to his view, shorn of the masses of briers that used to beset 
the study of grammar. Further notice of Part II is reserved to a 
future time. , A. B. 

* Elementary Lessons in English. By Mrs. N. L. Knox. Ginn & 
Heath's Language Series. Boston, 1880. 
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Conirilmled. 

WHAT YOUNG PEOPLE HAVE DONE. 

n. 

In my last paper I spoke of the &ct that those people who had 
not accomplished anything by the age of thirty were not often heard 
of in the future. I will now give some instances, taking various 
fields one by one, and showing that nearly all illustrious men have 
done good and telling work before that age. 

Let us first consider a field in which success is only to be gained 
by real ability — science. I do not think that a great scientist can 
be a man of mere special abilities. The close habits of observation, 
the accurate weighing of evidence, the unlimited trust in the dictates 
of reason, the careful study to get to the bottom of the case, the 
broad grasp and generalization of all the various and often conflict- 
ing phenomena — all these, which are necessary characteristics of a 
great scientist, would make a great man in any field. We may point 
in proof of this to the very accurate versatility of Humboldt, to the 
many-sided abilities of Newton and Pascal, to the widely ranging 
usefulness of Dr. Franklin, to Herschel's success a& a musician as 
well as an astronomer, to Dr. Thomas Young, who was, a& his epitaph 
says: "A man alike eminent in almost every department of human 
learning * * * who, bringing an equal mastery to the most abstruse 
investigations of letters and science, first established the undulatory 
theory of light and first penetrated the obscurity which had veiled for 
ages the hieroglyphics of Egypt ;" to the fact that some of our most 
aggressive college presidents are taken from the ranks of the men of 
science. 

If she requires these high qualities of her successful votaries, she 
gives them in return a rich increase. She makes them more just 
and fair, she gives them a more reasonable faith, and oftentimes, too, 
she leads them in reverence and devotion to Nature's God. From 
the deep enthusiasm, which their hearts a1%times feel but can never 
express, for all the beauty and harmony of law and fact, from the 
terrible mystery which envelops the depths into which they become 
more and more certain they can never penetrate, they catch a little 
clearer idea of what it is to be all knowing and all powerful, and are 
more willing to live in subjection to, and learn from, a Being who 
so infinitely transcends them. This enthusiasm, which is both the 
cause and result of being a great scientist, is eminently a quality of 
youth, and in no other field do we find our theory so amply sup- 
ported by facts. 

When Gralileo was twentv he made the important discovery that 
all vibrations of any pendulum are performed in equal times. At 
twenty-five he was Professor of Mathematics at Pisa, where he per- 
formed his famous experiment with falling bodies, and shortly afl«r 
he was transferred to the still more noted University of Padua. 
Newton invented his binomial theorem at twenty-two; at twenty- 
three he discovered the method which has since developed into the 
calculus, with all its manifold applications, and in the same year 
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the fall of the apple suggested to him the most comprehensive and 
useful discovery of modern timeB. 

mr 

At twenty-seven he announced that light is not homogeneous, but 
consists of rays of different refrangibility. Newton lived to be eighty- 
five, and however nmch we may admire the stupendous rAults of 
his later life, "though there be few," as Dr. Chalmers says, "who 
comprehend or follow Newton in his gigantic walk;'* though, as 
Sir John Herschel says, " whichever way we turn our view, we find 
ourselves compelled to bow before his genius and to assign to the 
name of Newton a veneration which belongs to no other in the 
annals of science ;*' yet it is well to remember that the basis of his 
work was laid, the actual conception formed, the discovery made, at 
an age when many a young man is an undergraduate at our colleges, 
and that the great part of the, to us, incomprehensible achievements 
of hi** later life were but the working out of the results of these dis- 
coveries. Pascal consented to queucn the fire of his scientific genius 
in the controversy against Jesuitism. The world by this gained the 
famous Provincial Letters, but she lost a scientist who had at sixteen 
written a valuable treatise on conic sections, and at twenty-five 
disproved the universally accepted theory that " Nature abhors a 
vacuum," the fire of whose zeal consumed him at thirty-nine. 
Begiiming at twenty-one, Humboldt gave to the world a continual 
succession of treatises on various subjects, showing rare power and 
originality. Lavoisier at twenty-three gained the prize over many 
noted competitors for an improved method of lighting the streets of 
Paris, and at the same age Linnseus conceived the idea of a reform in 
botanical nomenclature and commenced the great works which are yet 
a kind of dictionary to the science. Agassiz was famous at twenty- 
five. I^everrier had written two valuable treatises on astronomy at 
twenty-eight, and announced his discovery of Neptune at thirty-five, 
and, notwithstanding the objection of the President of the French 
Assembly, who told La#Place that " a new planet was of less conse- 
quence than a new pudding, because w^e already had more planets 
than we knew what to do with, while we never could have puddings 
enough," yet the world will always consider it a work of transcen- 
dent genius and industry. La Place and La Grange, who together 
share the honor of proving by Newton's laws the stability of the 
solar system, were professors in noted colleges at nineteen, having 
first performed immortal work in their accepted field. 

We will leave these giants of olden time and consider the scientists 
of the present day, of whom, though we hear so much of censure, yet 
perchance the future historian will say that they pushed forward their 
cause more rapidly than those of any other age. We are much cau- 
tioned, and perhaj^s it is a safe caution, to beware of their influence, yet 
we might learn a few very valuable lessons from them. We might see, 
nowhere better, a great zeal for their work, a sincerity and full belief 
in the truth of their cause, yet a willingness to see defects and errors 
when pointed out, and, what is not usually accorded them, a deep 
and abiding reverence for that which is past finding out — a rever- 
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ence the more profound because they have sounded the depths and 
know by experience they have no plummet that can touch the 
bottom, oecause they have fathomed many of the superstitions of the 
theologian, and know something of the limits of the human intellect 
— a reverence which steels them against odium, for they recognize 
with the most tolerant and catholic of poets, 

" The heart ay's the part ay. 
That makes us right or wrang/' 

But whatever we may think of their influence or their qualities, 
however unwilling we mav be to recognize in them the legitimate 
successors of Newton and La Place, we will own that they have made 
a great commoti(m ; that whether their theories be confirmed or dis- 
proved, they have taken such a hold on our notions, our habits and 
our literature that they will never be shaken off; that they have 
displayed noble powers, and have made discoveries of priceless value 
to the welfiire of the human race. In all of this they have been suc- 
cess^l men. At what age were the results of their first efforts given 
to the world ? Remember, too, that a really valuable scientific paper 
presupposes a large amount of work in preparation and a large 
amount of intellectual development. A few taken almost at random 
will suffice. DarH'in, at about twenty-seven, published his Voyage 
of a NaJtuTolist Around the World, a work of great popularity. 
Helmholtz, in some respects the greatest of living scientific men, 
published his first pa})er at twenty. At twenty-six he wrote his 
renowned essay on the ** G)nservation of Energy," thus doing much to 
establish the greatest principle in comprehensiveness and fiiture 
results announced since Newton asserted his law of gravitation. 
Huxley's first paper was published at twenty-four ; Crooke's at nine- 
teen. Sir Wm. Thonipson was professor at Glasgow at twenty-two ; 
Mayer at Maryland University at twenty, and Haeckel at Berlin at 
twenty-eight. 

Philosophy claims to be the science of sciences, the broadest of 
generalizations, gathering into its fold all the varied facts and prin- 
ciples in the whole realm of matter and spirit. To establish a 
consistent philosophy means to find a bond of union amidst the 
infinity of knowledge, to work out the law of laws, the system of 
systems. Not one — the most insignificant — fact must militate against 
it nor remain outside the circle of its grasp. It must explain all, 
must include all, must harmonize all ; must refer all — physical or 
metaphysical, the mysterious workings of mind, the growth of forms 
of matter, the life of man and of society — to a common principle. 
Systems of philosophy have been born, convulsed the world, and 
been replaced by others. So insidious and so powerful are they, that 
they (Change a nation's aspirations and institutions, and lead to revo- 
lutions in literature, politics and religion. From the seclusion of his 
study the thinker may watch the leaven of his writings pervading 
Church and State, transforming them in a way to excite the fear of 
the timid and to spoil all the calculations of the worldly-wise. 
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Nations rise and fall, waves of excitement sweep over civilization, 
schools of art and literature are builded and demolished, the habits 
of men change in obedience to the irresistible might of ideas. The 
philosopher stands at the fountain-head and determines the future 
course of the stream. To direct it — so that it may not lose itself in 
sand and waste, but may flow on forever, eternally refreshing, and 
buoying on its broad sheet the thoughts and deeds of men — is 
certainly the work of a master-mind alone. 

We walk to-day by the light of the old Grecian philosophers, and 
who can read the effects, direct and indirect, upon us and posterity 
of the writings of such men as Kant, Hamilton, Mill and Spencer? 
To gain the maturity of mind and the command of fact necessary 
for the herculean tasks of such men might seem to belong^to later 
manhood alone. In many cases it does ; yet we find that Bacon at 
sixteen foreshadowed his future career by a very able attack on 
the Aristotelian Philosophy, and at twenty-eight his judicial mind 
and admirable accomplishments and achievements gained him many 
honors and many jealous enemies. He was then, it might almost 
be said, the wisest of mankind. It "was reserved for his age to do 
much to justify the other title of the meanest. Kant, whom high 
authority has called ** the most profound thinker with whom the 
history of the human mind has made us acquainted,*' anticipated his 
great work on the laws of intellectual operations and the limits of 
the human mind by publishing at the age of twenty-six his treatise, 
**0n the True Estimation of the Living Powers." Before Comte 
was twenty-six he had discovered his law of social evolution. Berk- 
ley gave his idealism to the mingled admiration and ridicule of the 
world at the same age. And earlier, Hume made, as Mackintosh 
says, '' the most formidable attack ever made on ail the principles 
of knowledge and belief.'* Locke's famed essay "On the Human 
Understanding," was written in early life, though his extreme caution 
prevented its being published till much later. It is said that Jona- 
than Edwards, while still an undergraduate at Yale College — (he 
received his degree at seventeen) — had completely reasoned out to 
himself his great doctrine of the freedom of the will. 

The artists, whether they be painters, sculptors or poets, tell a like 
story. Of several of the first-named it could be said that they had 
foreshown their ^ture abilities by successful effort, when, like Sebas- 
tian, they were " almost a child ; that boy had known not thrice five 
summers yet." But we take the poets — some of those most familiar 
to us in English literature. ** Paradise Lost" was the work of 
mature manhood ; but, had Milton died at thirty, there would still 
have remained *' Comus," ** II Penseroso," '* L* Allegro," and 
**Lycidas" to testify to his wonderful power over the English 
language. How familiar have some quotations fi*om these, his 
juxenile poems, as they are called, become to us I How fully they 
express the intense earnestness, the sound virtue, the superabundant 
resources, with which his name and f&nie are associated ! Thus, 
rom ** Comus" — 
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"He that hajs light within his own clear breaat, 
May sit in the centre, and enioy bright day ; 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the midday sun." 

" So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity, 
That when a soul is found sincerely so, 
A thousand liveried angels lackey her. 
Driving far oif each thing of sin and guilt." 

The beautifiil and suggestive poems, to ''Mirth" and ''Melan- 
choly/* were the work of his twenty-fillh year. 

Pope wrote his pastorals at the age of sixteen. His " Essay on 
Criticism," which contains — 

" A little learning is a dangftrous thing — 
Drink deep, or taste not tne Pierian spring. 
Thus shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again" — 

a sentiment as untnie as it is tersely expressed — 

" To err is human, to forgive divine," 

and other well-known (juotations, at twenty-two. A year later 
his " Rape of the Lock *' appeared, and a year later still came his 
stately and exquisite poem, " The Messiah." At twenty-two Camj)- 
bell wrote his " Pleasures of Hope," whose success has been unri- 
valed in English literature, and before twenty-five he had added the 
" Exile of Erin," " Ye Mariners of England,*^ and " LochieFs Warn- 
ing." At about twenty-five Coleridge's "Ancient Mariner " appeared ; 
Thompson's " Seasons in his twenties ; Goldsmith's "Traveler" and 
" Vicar of Wakefield " shortly after thirty. Byron awoke one morn- 
ing at twenty-one and found himself &mous from the first two cantos 
of " Childe Harold." All his noble productions appeared in his 
twenties, and his death at thirty-six, still in early manhood, quenched 
forever already dissipated powers. Shelley finished his career at 
thirty, and Keats his at twenty-six. Before Bums was sixteen he 
says he first committed the " sin of rhj^me." To his twenty-sixth 
year belong " The Cotter's Saturday Night " and " Man was Made 
to Mourn." Chatterton, the wonderful boy, whose ambitious life 
was ended- by his own act at eighteen, has left in his impostures the 
mark of a great genius and the promise of a high place in English 
poetry. It is impossible to read the affecting account of his snort 
and brilliant life without yrishing that the genius, the ambition, the 
energy of his youth might have received the encouragement they 
needed, and their promise verified in a fully developed manhood. 
The collection whicn raised Longfellow to the first rank of American 
poets, " The Psalm of Life," " Reaper and the Flowers," " Footsteps 
of Angels," and a few other beautiiul little poems, was published at 
the age of thirty-two. And he tells in his prelude his early intention 
of working the mine that has yielded so much — 
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'' Learn that henceforth thy song ehall be 

Not mountains capped with snow, 
Nor foreiitB sounding tike the sea, 
Nor rivers flowing ceaselessly, 
Where the woodlands bend to sea, 

The bending heavens below. 

****** 

" Look, then, into thy heart, and write — 

Yes, into life's deep stream ; 
All forms of sorrow and delight, 
All solemn voices of the night 
That can soothe thee or anright, 

Be these henceforth thy theme." 

We have also a number of published p)enis, written before he was 
nineteen. Lowell, at twenty-five, published his " Legend of Brit- 
tany," " Prometheus," " The Heritage," and a number of others. 
When their author was twenty-two, appeared the " May Queen," 
" Palace of Art," and some othere ; and a few years la^r, " Locksley 
Hall " and " Lady Clare Vere de Vere." " Thanatopeis" was written 
by a boy of nineteen, and the first noted poem of the author of 
" Aurora Leigh " was produced at the same age. " The Old Arm 
Chair," and other well-known poems of Elissa CV>ok, but little, if any, 
later in life. 

In next pa})er we will examine some other fields. 

" Wallace." 



It is well for the young who are forming their literary opinrons to 
consult various authorities, that they may know what is the current 
opinion regarding this or that author's works. They should not be 
ashamed to receive advice. Let them receive, consider and diff^st 
representative opinions, and then decide for themselves. Tney 
should, above all, avoid what has been aptly called " sham admira- 
tion in literature." If you deem Shakespeare dull, or Milton incom- 
prehensible, or Longfellow sentimental, do not be afraid to avow 
your opinion. However, do not mistake mere eccentricity for merit. 
If you do not agree with the prevailing opinion of an author's works, 
study them carefully and find a substantial basis for your conclu- 
sions, or sooner or later some acute critic will expose your shallow- 
ness. In the-ofl Quoted words of Bacon, ".read not to contradict 
and confute, but to weigh well and consider." O. W. Holmes. 



We are glad to learn from a circular from Rugby, Tennessee, that the 
Colony there " haa now pfmsed safely through most of the diseases of 
infancy. There is a considerable population m Rugby and the neighbor- 
hood. Upward of sixty children are in attendance at the school." A 
free public library called "The Hughes Public Library" was founded 
there before the return of Mr. Hughes to England, and haa received 
lar^e contributions of books from publishers in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia. — Ex, 
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Abridged from the Botton Herald, 

FRIENDS' BOARDING-SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE. 

While New EnglaDd coDservatories have been debating the question 
of " co-education," regarding it generally with holy horror as an 
ingenious device of the strong-mined to ** lower the standard of 
man's scholarship " — since " women cannot keep pace with men in 
intellectual eflTort " — the Friends have been practicing it successfully 
at Providence, R. I., for nearly three-quarters of a century. "How 
can moral training be given in schools ?" is one of the questions of 
the day. These quiet Friends answer it by sending out hosts of 
young men and women from their schools, so trained that temptation 
does not tempt them, and they not only hold fast their integrity in 
mature life, but become mighty workers for the uplifting of the race. 
"Can industrial education be engrafted on our school systems?" 
The Friends take no part in debate, but hold on their way, and year 
after year graduate one to teach, another to the counting-room as 
bookkeeper, another to perfect himself in wood-carving, another to 
college, another to study medicine, and so on. The peculiar aptitude 
of the pupil has been discovered by himself and nis teachers, and 
then his training has been made practical in that direction. May I 
tell the story of this Friends' school in the HercUd, which, while 
keeping abreast of the age in its academical work, accomplishes mar- 
vels in a more delicate and difficult field of education ? 

No more beautiflil location could be desired than that occupied 
by the " Friends' boarding-school," of Providence, R. I. It crowns the 
steep ascent, on the sides of which a part of the city reposes, terrace 
above terrace, built over with comfortable homes that look out from 
the dense foliage of trees and shrubberies. Nearly 200 feet above the 
level of the sea, from the cupola of the main school building, you over- 
look the entire city, every town in the State, save those on Block 
Island, ten miles out to sea, the blue waters of Narragansett Bay, 
with its curving shores, and the distant hills of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, crowned with populous manufacturing towns. 

On the very crest of this hill stand the school buildings — an 
irregular but imposing pile. All are lighted by ga**, heated by hot air 
and steam, abundantly supplied on every floor with pure water, hot 
and cold, and the most approved scientific methods have made the 
ventilation and drainage as nearly perfect as possible. An inclosed 
park of fifty acres surrounds the building. A well-kept lawn 
sweeps down from the main hall, brightened everv where with par- 
terres of flowers, and groves of stately trees, sturdy with the growth 
of a century, are at the service of the students for out-door recreation. 
That in front is claimed by the girls, and is furnished with seats, 
hammocks and appliances for games. The boys appropriate the 
grove in the rear, which is provided with gymnastic apparatus. 
Their well-used base-ball ground is adjacent, and in winter they 
have a marsh flooded for a skating park. 

Nothing is left undone to render the school and its surroundings 
&vorable to health. For it is a cardinal maxim of the institution 
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that " physical development shall go hand in hand with intellectual 
culture. The school farm supplies the large family with fresh vege- 
tables and fruit, and gives pasturage to twelve or fifteen cows. Milk 
for table use is so abundant that the unvitiated tastes of the students 
regard tea and coffee with great disfavor. All the table supplies are 
of the best, and great attention is paid to hvgiene and sanitary regu- 
lations — to matters of rising and retiring, bathing, suitable clothing 
and out-door sports and exercise. The girls have a gymnasium as 
well as the boys, and an inclosed skating rink, where they may exer- 
cise on rollers in stormy weather. Although an infirmary is con- 
nected with each wing of the school, with a trained nurse in constant 
attendance, it is rarely occupied, for the good health of the school is 
proverbial. 

No less care is given to thorough and systematic instruction. The 
literary and scientific courses are unusually practical and educate for 
the higher walks of business and social life In the classical depart^ 
ment students are fitted to enter creditably any American college. 
Six students were fitted for college last year. A commercial depart- 
ment, open to both sexes, gives a thorough practical business educa- 
tion ; the department of natural science is well equipped with ex- 
tensive and valuable apparatus, and classes in botany, geology and 
surveying are regularly formed for field work. The astronomical 
observatory is the highest in Rhode Island and is furnished with an 
achromatic telescope, equatorially mounted, with a 4i-inch object- 
glass, transit instruments and an astronomical clock. They are 
superior instruments and are in constant use for class and general 
instruction. 

The school owns a very fine cabinet of minerals and a library of 
6,000 volumes, 2,000 of them new books of great value, recently 
added. I was much interested in the thorough card catalogue of 
authors and subjects, which has recently been made for the library. 
For it is invaluable to a student seeking information, with limited 
time at command, and not knowing what author to consult. 

The Friends are indebted to Moses Brown — and later, to his son — 
for their invaluable school property. He it was who introduced the 
Arkwright cotton machinery mto this country, and his factory iu 
Providence was the first to weave an all-cotton fabric He was 
also the founder of Brown University, which to-day bears his name. 
Far-seeing and generous, an earnest advocate of free public schools, 
with unusual moral, spiritual and intellectual development, as his 
writings show, he reached down the centuries and gave to thousands, 
then unborn, opportunities to develop into the noble citizenship 
which he craved for every child of the country. Well may the 
Friends hold his name in honored remembrance. 

Mary A. Lfvermoril 



WrrrnN the limits of human education and agency, we may say 
great men exist that there may be greater men. — Etnermn. 
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CJofUrUmted. 

KINDERGARTEN NOTES.— No. 5. 

In concluding the notes on Greography, the author would refer 
readers to Student, 9th mo., 1881, where the first portion of the 
article appeared. 

We have followed the little class into No. 7, which lesson aimed to 
teach them the idea of a map, and how a large tract of land could 
he represented on a small, flat surface. No. 8 was devoted to an 
object lesson on a wax map of New Jersey. This was modeled over 
a soil dough foundation, and placed at one side of a caulked box, 
which was filled with water to represent the Atlantic Ocean, and 
channels were grooved in the wax for the Delaware River and Bay. 
The children were delighted, and, under directions, soon supplied 
the necessary sand on the sea-shore, gravel rocks for the Blue Moun- 
tains, and twigs for the pine forests. A tiny iag-pole marked their 
native village, and then the enthusiasm became almost injurious to 
the box and its contents ! We also constructed a railroad from Cam- 
den to Atlantic City, using as a tool a sharp stick. Several volun- 
teered to show how they would get from Philadelphia to the shore, 
and exclaimed, " We've been on the real road to the ocean !" The 
class acquiesced in the proposal that No. 9 should be a practice 
lesson. So the shingles were brought out and small lumps of wax. 
With a few hints they succeeded in making tolerable copies of their 
teacher's New Jersey, mountains and all. Next day, in No. 10, they 
were taught to draw the State, by placing the model on paper and 
tracing the outline with lead [)encil8. The question was asked : " Can 
we put gravel mountains on paper ?" " No," the reply ; " we could 
put big marks." We did so, and marked our towns with small dots, 
and our railroads were like rough ladders, running over the State! 
After a review of chief points, the maps were remodeled in No. 11, and 
in Lesson 12 the pupils were shown a large map, and a conversation 
on the different States ensued. Lesson 13 was similar, and at its 
cloee each one could recognize New Jersey among her neighbors on 
the map. Geographies were now procured, pencils, rubbers, tissue 
and drawing paper. Any modem atlases will do, but primary 
geographies seem best, as they represent the States, with distinct 
boundaries, and few towns, rivers, etc. In Lesson 14 the pupils 
were seated at desks, a little " messenger " distributed the materials, 
and the tissue papers were fastened over niaps of New Jersey, room 
being left for Pennsylvania to be added. The direction given was, 
first, to trace the boundaries on their paper, and to compare them 
with the outline drawn from the wax models. These were found to 
agree in shape ; and thus the in&ntile mind appeared to grasp the 
idea that the paper and wax symbolized land and its divisions. 
Also, that lack of time and space prevented giving the original 
dimensions. ' 

At a trifling cost Berard's History of the United StateSy for chil- 
dren, had been purchased, the object being to alternate readings 
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from it with the drawing lessons. Perhaps it was not wise, or con- 
ducive to a clear idea of the usual order in which the States are 
usually presented, to take up Jersey's history before that of her more 
Northern and older sisters. Yet its history proved (naturally) more 
comprehensible and interesting to the young residents. The chap- 
ters on discovery of America and early colonization were, however, 
read first, and interspersed with intelligent conversations. These 
proved to the teacher afresh that there is great benefit derived from 
awakening an inquiring spirit in children's minds, and satisfying it 
with a first-class yet simple diet. K. E. R. 

[to be continued.] 



A SUGGESTION. 

[The following suggtation seems to us feasible, and, if the apparatus is 
judicioiLsly selected and properly guarded, likely to result in good. Per- 
haps the funds could be raised by a private subscription among the friends 
of the schools interested. — Editors.] 

It is a well-acknowledged fact at the present day that the natural 
sciences cannot be satisfactorily taught without the aid of experi- 
ments performed with suitable apparatus in the presence of the 
scholars. Neither can the facts of physiology be properly compre- 
hended without an examination of the human skeleton and a study 
of such models as those made by Auzoux, of Paris. It must also 
be granted that many, even most, of our Friends' Schools cannot 
afford to supply themselves with these things. Would it not, then, be 
possible for our Yearly Meeting's Committee on Education to own 
and keep in some central position a collection of Auzoux's models, 
of some of the lighter yet expensive pieces of physical and chemical 
apparatus, perhaps, also, certain books of reference and such other 
things ad may« seem advisable, these articles to be loaned to the 
teachers of our country schools on condition always that they be 
careful Iv used and returned to the central point as soon as possible? 
The privilege of using them would certainly be highly prized by 
many, and the money, so invested would yield an abundant return. 
Some interested teachers would be glad if the subject could receive 
careful attention. * W. P. Leedb. 

It does not follow that I wish to be pickled in brine because I like 
a salt-water plunge at Nahant. I say that conceit is just as natural 
a thing to human minds as a centre is to a circle. But little-minded 
people s thoughts move in such small circles that five minutes' con- 
versation gives you an arc long enough to determine their whole 
curve. An arc in the naovement of a large intellect does not sensibly 
differ from a straight line. Even if it have the third vowel as its 
centre, it does not seem to betray it. O. W. Holmes, 
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Bdeeted, 

HINTS ON TEACHING SPELLING. 

When should pupils begin to learn to spell? There should be no 
oral spelling, or written spelling either, from memory during the 
first year and a half or two years of school life ; yet pupils should 
be learning to spell from the start. How ? By copying in script 
well-written sentences set by the teacher on the board. 

Sometimes these sentences may be taken from the primer, but 
they should generally be the language of the pupils themselves, in- 
cluding certain words given by the teacher. 

Assigning Spelling Lessons, — ^The teacher should not merely say, 
** Prepare the tenth lesson,** or, ** Your dictation will be the first 
twelve lines on page 24." The pupils should pronounce after the 
teacher the words of the lesson, looking at them carefully as they 
do so. Peculiar or difficult words should be written on the black- 
board and spelled simultaneously by the pupils, and hints should 
be given to aid in the preparation of the lesson. 

Preparing Spelling Lessons, — We wish to teach the forms of the 
words, not their sounds. Unfortunately, forms of the words do not 
always agree with the sounds in Englisn ; hence the form of a word 
must be impressed on the mind through the eye and not through 
the ear. It is perfectly clear, therefore, that the art of making 
good spellers consists in teaching pupils to see words accurately. 
The London Times once said, '^Spellm^is learned by reading, and 
nothing but reading can teach spelling.* It may be accepted as a 
rule that a good reader is always a good speller. These facts all 
point the thoughtful teacher to the conclusion that we have already 
stated — spelling depends upon the power of seeing with precision. 
It follows that the exercise which compels the pupils to look most 
carefully at words must be the best method of preparing a spelling 
lesson. Unquestionably, this exercise is transcription. Let the 
pupils copy on their slates the lesson to be prepared. The lesson 
may be prepared as a home exercise, if due care be taken by the 
teacher m examining both writing and spelling. This is neces- 
sary in order to compel scrutinizing attention to the words to be 
copied. The whole value of the exercise depends on this being 
done. 

Repeating the letters of a word orally is of little benefit. Make 
the pupils see the words, and, if possible, never let a pupil see a 
word wrongly spelled. 

Testing ^^ing Lessons. — There are only two methods, oral and 
written. llie oral method alone is of very little practical value. 
An American writer records the case of a young man " who won 
three prizes at spelling-schools, but made five mistakes in spelling 
in a note written to a school board.'* Oral spelling does not ac- 
custom the eye to the form of the word in writing. This is a fatal 
objection to it, and all modem teachers recommend that spelling 
lessons be conducted chiefly in writing. 
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Correcting Spelling Lessons, — They must be corrected thoroughly. 
If proper preparations have been made as recommended, very few 
errors will be made. In a large class the teacher will not be able 
to examine personally the book or slate of each pupil, except in the 
case of review lessons consisting of words previously misspelled in 
the class. These should always be examined by the teacher. In 
other lessons, one of the following plans may be adopted : 

1. The pupils exchange slates, and the teacher gives the correct 
spelling, word by word, the pupils markiug those that are wrong. 

2. Pupils retain their own slates, and the different pupils are 
called on to spell the words. Those agreeing with the spelling in- 
dicate it by raising the hand before the teacher decides as to its cor- 
rectness. Marking as before. 

3. Slates are exchanged, and the corrections made as in No. 2. 
While the teacher writes the correct spelling on the board, each 

pupil may correct his own work, and slates and books be exchanged 
for revision only. The latter method is probably the best with 
honest pupils. 

In all cases where slates are exchanged, the pupil owning the slate 
should have the right to appeal agaiust the .marking done by his 
neighbor. 

Reviews. — Each pupil should write correctly the words which he 
misses, about five times, to impress the correct forms on his mind. 
In addition to this, he ought to make a list at the end of his book of 
all the errors he makes. From this list the teacher should prepare 
his reviews. The words missed are the only words that need to be 
taught. " Leave no enemy in the rear.** Review regularly. 

OenercU Suggestions. — 1. The teacher should always articulate 
clearly and pronounce correctly when giving >vords for spelling. 

2. Never overstrain the enunciation of a word in order to in- 
dicate its spelling. 

3. Allow only one trial in spelling orally or in writing. 

4. In spelling orally, the divisions into syllables should l)e marked 
by slight pauses, but in no other way. 

5* Do not assign lessons too difficult for the pupils who have to 
prepare them. This compels the pupils to spell oadly. 

6. It is desirable that spelling should be taught to a consider- 
able extent by means of composition, in order to give the pupil 
practice in spelling the words in their own vocabularies. 

7. In some of the dictation lessons, time may be saved by having 
only the words in italics spelled. The teacher should read the 
whole sentence and emphasize the word to be spelled. — Literary 
Notes, 

Afl ships meet at sea a moment together, when words of greeting 
must be spoken, and then away into the deep, so men meet in this 
world ; and I think we should cross no man's path without hailing 
him, and, if he needs, give him supplies. — Beecher, 
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OontrSniied. 

8PELING REFORM. 

The old argument in defens of our^ present speling was that it 
preserved the etymology of the words, and consequently the first 
objection that was likely to be hurld at any attempt at reform was, 
that the reformers Wer about to destroy the history of the language. 
This argument has long ago lost its force in intelligent circls, but as 
occasion demands we must never tire of throwing light upon this 
subject, even at the risk of becoming commonplace. I have accord- 
ingly repeatedly shown how that our current speling obscures the 
true history of words, rather than throws light upon their etymology. 
But apropos of hwat was said in a recent number of The Student 
(Vol. II, No. 12, "Bad Spelling*') I wish to quote, on the above 
subject, lang'uage stronger than I should be justified in using as my 
own expression. It is n*om the annual addres (1880) of the Presi- 
dent of the (London) Filological Society by Dr. J. H. Murray, 
Editor of the Society's great Dictionary : 

'< I need hardly ad that my Dictionary experience has alredy 
shown me that the ordinary appeals to Etymology against speling 
reform utterly break down upon examination. The etymologicid 
information supposed to be enshrined in the current speling is sapt 
at its very foundation by the fact that it is, in sober fact, oftener 
wrong than right, that it is oftener the fancies of pedants or sciolists 
of the Renascence, or monkish etymologers of still earlier times, 
that ar thus preservd, than the truth. 

From the fourteenth century onward, a fashion swept over French 
and English of refashioning the speling of words over the Latin 
ones, with hwich, rightly or wrongly, they wer supposed to be 
connected ; and to such an extent has this gone that it is, in nine 
cases out of ten, now impossibl without actual investigation to form 
any correct opinion upon the history of these words — the very thing 
hwich the current speling is supposed to tell us. The real history 
is recoverd only by marshalling the fonetic speling of erlier days, 
as the Filological Society's Dictionary will enable every one to do, 
piercing thru the mendacious spelings of latter times to the fonetic 
facts hwich they conceal or falsify, and thus reaching a genuin 
foundation. The traditional and pseudo-etymological spelings of 
the last few centuries ar the direct foes with hwich genuin etymology 
has to contend ; they ar the very curse of the etymologist's labor, 
the thorns and thistles hwich everyhwere choke the golden grain of 
truth, and afford satisfaction only to the braying asses hwich think 
them aB good as hweat." 

On the subject of the propriety of a gradual reform he also 
says : 

" The slightest glance at the orthogrfy of Shakspere, Bunyan, 
or a Bible of the seventeenth century, wil show even the most ignor- 
ant hwat an immens amount of speling reform has been done sins 
then. Thus, to take at random a singl instans, Ps. cvi (48 verses), 
as printed in 1611, differs in 116 spelings from that printed in 1879, 
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and the first chapter of Genesis as now printed differs in 135 spel- 
iugs from the same version as printed in 1611. One hundred and 
thirty-five differenses in 31 verses ! tho the same version word for 
word. Yet there ar peopF — some certainly fools only, but some I 
fear knaves — who, hwen speling reform is men tiond, shriek, *You 
ar going to alter our language ! Keep your uncircumcised hands 
off the language of Milton and Shakspere and our English Bible !' 
the fools not knowing, and the knaves pretending not to know, that 
the speling in hwich they read these works is alredy reformed spel- 
ing, tno in more points than one 'Improved very much the wrong way.' 
Indeed, one of the most important speling reforms accomplished 
in English hwich practically resulted in the addition of another 
letter to the alfabet was made about 1630 ; I refer to the reform in 
the use of u and v, hwereby, in opposition to the usage of al past 
ages, u was made a vowel, and v a consonant, so that 'Reuiue vs, 
saue vs from euil, leaue vs not vnto ovr selues' was changed to 
* Revive us, save us from evil, leave us not unto ourselves.* " 

J. Franklin Davis. 



READING FOR TEACHERS. 

It is a cause for grave regret that so few teachers are really well- 
read persons, so few have any extended knowledge of literature or are 
familiar even with the names of the standard writers of the language. 
Perhaps many are not wholly to blame for this. They had few 
books at their homes; neighboring libraries are few and scantily 
filled, and books are luxuries which their limited means can seldom 
procure. A very large proportion of the teachers in our district 
schools have parents whose education is but slight, and whose whole 
lives have been devoted to the getting and saving of money. The 
limited culture which their children have received has been given 
but grudgingly, and the purchase of any books not needed by the 
curriculum of the school work has, of course, been regarded as so 
much money altogether thrown away. For these reasons, we say, 
teachers are o:^n not to blame that their range of reading is not 
wide, but they are to be held censurable if they do not use every 
means to increase such range and make themselves familiar with 
the valuable and standard writings of our English tongue. There 
is so much information to be gained outside of mere text-book teach- 
ing, so much that will be of the utmost value to the working teacher, 
that we would advise every one engaged in the duty of instructing 
to read all the books that his opportunities and means will permit. 
The value of such outside cultivation may not be at first computable 
in dollars and cents, but it can be thus reckoned in time, and to the 
abundant satisfaction of the one most interested. — Ohio Educational 
Monthly. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

No. 1. — Is it better to keep a child, after going througli the pre- 
scribed course of a school (extending perhaps over a good many 
years), at the same school as a post graduate ; or will not a change 
to new teachers and methods be stimulating, and likely to arouse to 
firesh enthusiasm ? If some reader of The Student could throw 
some light on this question, either from his own experience or his 
children's, it would be a help. Md. 

No. 2. — What is the best way for explaining the rule for signs in 
algebraic multiplication? A. B. C. 

Begin by reminding the class that multiplication in arithmetic w find- 
ing the sum of as many multiplicands as there are units in the multi- 
plier. Thus in -|-aX-|-6 we have simply a number of -|-a'« (b of them) to 
be added together, and by the rule for addition their sum is -|-> .'. -|- X 

± = +. In — a X -+- 6 we have a number of — a'« to be added together, 
pir *wf» is of course minus, hence — X + ^ — . 

Now explain that, because of the minus sign, our arithmetical defi- 
nition of multiplication must be sometimes modified for algebra. So 
when the multiplier is minus we must mean that the multiplicand is to 
be subtracted a certain number of times (subtracted from zero, I should 
say, if the student insisted upon having something to subtract from). 
Thus, when we have + a X — A, we mean that a number of -|- «'« are to 
be subtracted ; in subtracting each one we must change its sign by rule 
for subtraction ; hence we have a number of minus a'», b of them, in fact, 
or in all — ab. And finally, in — a X — ^i subtracting the — a 6 times, 
change the siga of each a, and we have -|- ab. In teaching it each step 
is amplified, iflustrated, dwelt on and repeated until it is clear, and until 
the students can give it clearly. 

I like this plan of demonstration best, because it carries the matter 
back to the definition of multiplication, and the already known rules for 
addition and subtraction. It nhows, in fact, that multiplication is 
simply an application of addition and subtraction. G. M. P. 

Attention should first be called to the fact that in all multiplication 
the multiplier is a simple number. Thus, if a man buys 3 sheep at 5 
dollars apiece, the whole cost is 3 times 5 dollars, not 3 sheep times 5 
dollars. The multiplier is an abntract number, and the units of the 
product are of the same kind as the units of the multiplicand. 

Hence, +5 X 3 = -|- 15, and — 5X3 = — 15. That is, 5 plus units, 
multiplied oy 3, gives 15 plus units ; and 5 minus units, multiplied by 3, 
gives 15 minus units. 

Now let us multiply 5 by — 3. Here the sign — indicates that some- 
thing is to be subtracted. The 3 cannot be, as it is a multiplier. It 
must be the product. That is, we multiply by 3 and give the sign — to 
the product, which, from the rule of subtraction, changes its sign. 
Thus, 5X — 3 = — (5X3) = — 15, 
and — 5 X — 3 = — (— 5 X 3) = — (— 15) = 15. 

Instead, therefore, of the usual rule for signs, I teach the evident 
principles, 

ff a auatUity be multiplied by a-}- quantity, its sign remains the same. 

If it he multiplied by a — quantity ^ its sign is changed. 

My experience has shown that this is a more simple, obvious and 
accurate rule for beginners than "Like signs give -|-, unlike signs — ." 
This latter I have had continually applied to all sorts of operations 
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besides multiplication and division. After the pupil is thoroughly 
fianiiliar with the manner of performing multiplication and division, this 
condensed form of the rule is easily and safely taught. B. 

No. 3. — ^To what town does Longfellow refer in " My Lost 
Youth," when he says : 

" Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea " ? 

Portland, Maine, is the place. 

No. 4. — I would like to know, through " Notes and Queries," 
whether the pollen grains of plants belonging to the same order are 
alike in shape ? E. B. H. 

No. See Gray's Haw Plants Grow, p. 64; Gray's Le»$on8, p, 115; 
Wood's CloM Book, p. 103. W. T. 

No. 5. — Can I find out through The Student, a small work on 
Physics devoted exclusively to the details of experiments ? D. H. F. 

There is a blind spot in every good eye called the punctum caecum. 
Although the optic nerve is the medium of communication between the 
eye ana the brain, it is itself insensible to the action of light. The 
blind spot is the end of the optic nerve proper, and may be found by an 
easy but curious experiment. Mdce in olack letters about three inches 
apart, in a line as snown on this page, the word 
E Y E 

Close one eve, and holding the book so the Y is in front of the open eye, 
look steadily at the E in front of the closed eye. Probably the whole 
word will be visible at first, but by moving the book slowlv back and 
forward, and looking as directed constantly, a position will be found 
where the middle letter will disappear, and at the same time the two E's 
will be plainly seen. The image of the Y in this position falls on the 
blind point, and is consequently invisible. By repeated trials, either one 
of the letters may disappear — Yd, School Journal, 

Among the most important features of the educational work now going 
on in the South is one which, from its nature, can have little public rec- 
ognition. I refer to the personal missionary efforts of the women of the 
leading white families for the improvement of the common people of 
both races in their own communities. In many places where the men 
are discouraged and depressed by the greatness of the work which needs 
to be done for the people arouna them, the feebleness of their resources, 
and the unfavorable conditions under which all such efforts must be made, 
there are a few women who feel that something must be done, and who are 
circulating every scrap of reading matter that they can obtain ; are ad- 
vising, instructing ana encouraging the colored girls whenever they can 
obtain any hold upon them; are trying to inspire and strengthen the 
young men of both races to resist the evil influences about them, and 
are, in short, reconstructing society by the old, slow, best method of 
personal effort and influence. I have rarely found anywhere earnestness 
greater than theirs, or a clearer sense of the dangers to society from igno- 
rance and immorality. The appalling magnitude of the evils against 
which they contend, and the pathetic slendemess of their means of war- 
fare, would deeply impress any thoughtful person who could observe and 
measure them, as I had opportunity to ao in many places. — Atlantic 
Monthly, 
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OBSERVATIONS IN SCIENCE, 
ABtronomy. — Prom vxrtouti remarkg made by diaappDiDted obeervera 
of meteoric displays, it maj be inferred that entirely too much in expected 
of them. The pereon who expectH to see the heavens lit up with " fall- 
ing stars," or to haiVe huge "nre balls" flying around just over hix head, 
wnl certainly be disappointed. It ie only about three times in a century 
that the former occurrence can be seen, and there is no probability? that 
any one observer will see the latter oftener tluin three times in hie life- 
time. One meteor, brilliant or otherwiac, a minute is a very good din- 
play indeed, and is more than one person will usually get mapped ; for 
they often come in bunches, and while he in mapping one the others will 
escape him. About four observers is a very convenient number. Ther 
can aivide the heavens among them, and one can take another's watcn 
when recording becomes necessary. 




With this caution it will be well for those interested to look out for a 
meteoric shower from the 16th to the 23d of Tenth month. The radiant 

Kint in in Orion, just over his head, close to the boundaries of Taurus. 
ifortunately, the moon will interfere to some extent. On the 19th, 
which is about the maximum, Orion rines abonl ten o'clock, and would 
therefore be in good position to see the radiation during the latter part 
of the night. But something may he done during the two hours preced- 
ing moonrise, from 11 to 1, and the matter will be improved on each 
TOCCeeding night. 

Last year a number of observers at Haverford College mapped over two 
hundred meteors in less than three hours, on the morning of the 19th. 
The results of one hour's watch are given in the figure. 
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It will be obseryed that the greater part radiate roughly Arom the small 
circle placed above Orion's head. But there are a few others which evi- 
dently belong to other systems, and their appearance at the present time 
is only accidental. The error of the map, it being impossible to repre- 
sent the concave heavens on a flat surface, and the errors of recording, a 
laree portion of which are unavoidable, prevent the radiation even of Uie 
Orionid meteors from being exact. But the figure will show the appear- 
ance of a map at the end of an hour's watch. It is drawn to just half 
the scale of the original chart. 

On the evening of Tenth month 16th there will be a very close approach 
of Venus to Alpha Scorpii (Antares), amounting possibly to an occulta- 
tion of the star oy the planet. Venus has passed tne point £arthest from 
the sun, but will continue to increase its brilliancy through the month. 

At present date (9 mo. 21) astronomers are excited about the bright 
comet close to the sun, whicn if really a return of the comet of 1880, has 
some very interesting questions connected with it. Enough will be known 
of it by next writing to explain some of these. Isaac Shabpless. 



Mineralogry* — Helvite and Monazite have been identified from the 
locality at Amelia Court-house, Va., mentioned some time since in these 
notes. The former substance occurs in orange-yellow crystals and crys- 
talline masses, imbedded in orthoclase and associated usually with reddish 
topazolite (garnet). It is a compound of silicon, manganese, aluminum, 
iron and glucinum, but the analyses as yet are not perfectly in accord- 
ance with those of the original helvite. Monazite is a reddish-brown 
phosphate of thorium, cerium, tin and lanthanum. 

The finest of the emeralds from North Carolina is at present in the 
cabinet of a Philadelphia mineralogist. It w^ill not be cut, the color not 
being sufficiently good. It is over ten inches in length, and is probably 
unsurpassed in size by any in existence. 

According to Baumhauer, if crystals of nephelite (silicate of aluminum, 
sodium and potassium) are exposed to the action of weak fluorhydric 
acid, certain etch-figures are produced, showing that this substance 
always crystallizes in twins. 

'* itieserite, a sulphate of magnesia found in the Stassfurt salt mines, 
when placed in water is broken up into a crystalline meal, which, on 
exposure to the air, sets to a hard, cement-like ma.ss. It has been used 
as a cement. It has been shown that the formation of the cement is due 
merely to the compression of the mineral on drying." — Am, Nai. 

Dr.*D. F. Weinland, of Esslingen, has come to the support of the fan- 
ciful theory of Dr. Hahn, that meteorites of the chondrodite class contain 
organic remains. In a pamphlet recently published in Germany, some 
sixteen different genera, mostly polycystines, sponges, etc., were de- 
scril>ed. The Americnn Journal of Scietice says it is a pity " that the 
extended study of the microscopic structure of meteorites, here recorded, 
should not have been directed by sounder judgment." 

A bed of a hydrated silicate of nickel, it is stated, has recently been 
discovered in Southern Oregon. It is apple-green in color, resembles 
some of the allied ores from ^ew Caledonia, and analyses show from 24 
to 30 per cent of nickel. 

Shimersville, Lehigh County, Pa., has recently produced some remark- 
able crystals of corundum. They occur loose in the soO. The largest 
found was eight inches long and four and a half inches in diameter; 
another had a length of five and a half inches, and weighed over five 
pounds. G. v., Jk, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
F. H. Underwood is at work upon a life of John G. Whittier. 

The Messrs. Holt have ready a new and revised edition of Goodholme's 
valuable Domestic Ck/clopwdia of Practical Information at half the original 
cost. 



H. H. SuPLEE, of Germantown, Pa., has completed for Eldredge 
& Brother, Philadelphia, a Handbook oj the Constitution of the United 
States. 



John G. Whittier has written the introduction to the Letters of 
Lvdia Marin Childy and Wendell Phillips has furnished the appendix. 
The book will be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Porter & CJoates, Philadelphia, have now in the press Dr. Edward 
A. Freeman's Lectures to Ajnerican Audiences^ embracing "The English 
People in its Three Homes " and " The Practical Bearings of General 
European History." 

Those who desire to get a clear understanding of the animus of the 
anti-vaccination literature of the day will find a full discussion of the 
subject in The American of Ninth mo. 2. The article is by Dr. Henry 
Hartshorne, and reviews at length the arguments which have been 
advanced in opposition to vaccination. 

Henry Adams is preparing the volume on John Randolph for the 
American Statesman series. Professor W. G. Sumner, is at work uuon 
Andrew Jackson, while S. H. Gay has taken James Madison, Presiaent 
Gilman, James Monroe ; and Carl Schurz, Henry Clay ; Albert Gallatin 
has fallen to the lot of J. A. Stevens, and Daniel Webster to Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 

According to Edwin Alden & Bro.'s American Newspaper Catalogtie, 
just issued, there are 12,158 newspapers published in the United States 
and the Canadas. Total in the Unitecl States, 11,522; Canadas, 636. 
Published as follows: Dailies, 1,152; Tri- Weeklies, 80; Semi- Weeklies, 
150; Weeklies, 9,078; Bi-Weeklies, 23; Semi-Monthlies, 202; Monthlies, 
1,290 ; Bi-Monthlies, 12. 

Sydney Howard Gay, of the New York Evening Post, formerly 
of Chicago, is to write the life of James Madison for the " American 
Statesmen" Series; President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, is 
to write about Monroe ; J. A. Stevens, late editor of the Magazine of 
American History , about Albert Gallatin ; and Professor Sumner, of Yale, 
about Jackson, in the same series. 

^^ The Philadelphia Times says of Sharpless & Philips^ Astronomy : 
"This book distances all its predecessors in the simplicity and lucid 
directness of its explanations as well as the natural arrangement of its 
thought. ^ The book is thoroughly scientific in the best sense, thoroughly 
Practical in the best sense, and replete with such diagrams and illustra- 

^0218 a» are meant to and do aid in the explanation of the text. It is a 

"Oolr that ought to be in every American home." 
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George Bancroft has four upper rooms in his Washington home 
devoted to his literary work. Large tables are heaped high with piles 
of DamphletB and manuscripts, while on book-shelves are twelve thousand 
ana more rare works of reference. Here, throughout the winter, Mr. 
Bancroft is found early at work, aided by his private secretary, Mr. Scott, 
and several copyists. He is an indefatigable worker, and no living man, 
probably, has had pass through his hands more books and manuscripts 
relating to the history of the United States. — Boston Advertiser. 

Paul Hayne, the Southern poet, though long under the pressure of 
both poverty and illness, is of exceedingly youthml aopearance and feel- 
ing. His home is a rude frame cottage in a lonely wilderness of sand and 
stunted pines, about twenty miles west of Augusta, Ga. Before the war 
he had wealth and lived in good style, but lost then not only property 
but health, and having moved into this desolate spot with wife and 
invalid son they live there as they can. Their library and general living- 
room is neatlv papered with wood-cuts from magazines and papers, and 
there are shelves mil of books, but no other adornment. — Qur Omtinetit. 

George William Curtis in 1855 became a silent partner in the 
business and firm of Dix, Edwards & Co., the publishers of JhUnam^s 
MorUhly. He invested $10,000 in the concern, out had no part in its 
management. Two vears later the firm failed, and Mr. Curtis, through 
some informality in drawing up the articles of partnership, was declared 
to be legally responsible for a portion of its debts. Many of his friends 
held that he was in no way bound beyond the $10,000, and ur^d him to 
test the question in the Courts. Mr. Curtis refiised, although his decision 
involved the assumption by him of a debt of $100,000. He surrendered 
all his property. In sixteen vears, by most arduous labor, writing and 
lecturing, he paid the last dollar of his debt. — N, Y, TSrihune, 

KULE8 AND HINT8.ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING 

is a small pamphlet, " prepared for the Teachers of the Public Schools of 
Cliicago," Dy Duane Doty. The duties of teachers are classified as fol- 
lows : u) pupils, to parents, to school property, to themselves, and to other 
teachers. A somewhat similar division is made of the duties of pupils. 
It contains manv valuable suggestions, and is calculated to be a useful 
reminder to teachers of the many requirements needed for good and suc- 
cessful school-work. The following will give some idea of the character 
of the rules for teachers, viz.: (1) "To remember that what a pupil 
grows to 6« is of more importance than what he lives to know.^^ (2) 
"To remember that children are children, and need assistance in many 
ways ; but the most valuable work for a pupil uuder wise guidance is 
the work which he does for himself." (3) "To know that a dispassion- 
ate conversation with a parent will almost always convince him that 
you are pursuing a correct course with his child." 

Americans are not aware to what extent Bussians read the chief 
authors of their " trans- Atlantic friends," as the Czar's people invariably 
style Yankees. The educated Bussians are great literary scholars ; they 
usually read in the original the German, French and English authors ; 
and among the latter some American poets and novelists are favorites. 
If we value the literary taste of Bussians, we will have an interesting 
criterion of American literature in seeing what American authors are 
translated into Bussian, and which of them are most read in the empire 
of the Czar. Of American poets, Longfellow is the favorite with Bussian 
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readers. His talent is very sympathetic with Russians, reminding them 
of that of their own poet, Jookovsky. Russian opinion is that Lonrfellow 
deserved well of his country for transplanting to American soil the best 
seeds of European literature ; but he is not considered an original writer. 
Among the other American works translated into Russian there 
may be mentioned Carey's Political Economy ; Draper's History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe, which is circulated almost as 
widely as Buckles Civilisation; Motley's historical works; Agassiz's 
works, and Maury's book on the iSea. Strange to say, the ** Declaration 
of Inaependence" was translated into Russian half a century ago, but 
now it is next to impossible to find a copy of it. — The Critic. 



Dime Question Books^ with ftill Answers, Notes, Queries, etc. No. 
2, Literature ; No. 3, Physiology ; No. 4, Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing; No. 6, U. S. History and Civil (lovernment. By Albert P. South- 
wick. 12mo, paper. (Syracuse : C. W. Bardeen, Publisher. Price, 10 
cents each.) 

In these days of written ordeals for futpiring teachers, and of competi- 
tive Civil Service examinations, anything which is conducive to the 
''cramming" process is eagerly sought. Hence, there has arisen a 
demand for comprehensive summaries and for series of questions analo- 
gous to those usually given. General information on any subject of 
importance is desirable ; yet the sort of study indicated above has a 
tendency to cheap, superficial, patch- work culture. The author of this 
series has, however, displayed rare ability as a questioner. Nor does he 
stop with questions ; many of them are answered clearly and fully. 
There are notes, references, bits of curious information, and scores of 
short, sharp, unanswered mieries well adapted to stimulate research on 
the part of the student. Nothing profound is attempted ; our author 
comes directly to the point, and leavers the Baconian system and the 
Socratic method far in the lurch. No. 2 is the least satisfactory. It is 
little more than a catalogue. Literature is too vast a subject to receive 
adequate treatment in thirty small pages. Again, in a treatise of this 
extent, it seems out of proportion to devote a page to that doggerel 
forgery known as " Mother Shipton's Prophecy." 

The word " Dime," applied to any emanations from the press, is sug- 
gestive of cheap, trashy, side-walk literature, and it is a source of regret 
to see that term employed to designate a series having some meritorious 
features. 



Ik the May number of The Literary News, a story was published, copied 
from one of our exchanges, which purported to describe " l^ngfellow's 
first poem." In " Uncle John's " department of Our Work at Hmne we 
find the story and the poem together with the following statement : 

"Portland, July 11th, 1881. 
"Dear Uncle John: 
" I am happy to say that I never wrote the lines you sent me ; that 
I never had a scnoolmaster by the name of Finney ; that I never went 
to a school that had a barn near it. 

" These lines are the work of some wag, who wishes to amuse him- 
self at my expense. 

" Yours truly, 

— Exchange, "Henry W. Longfellow." 
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ITEMS. 

— Westtown School graduates six 'students at the end of the summer 
term. 



— Moorestown Academy, under W. P. Leeds, opens with sixty-five 
students. 



— David W. Dennis takes the principalship of Bloomingdale Acad- 
emy, Ind. 



— Le Grand Academy, Iowa, under Charles E. Cox, opens with sixty- 
five students, an advance of about twenty in the last year. 



— We hear that Wilmington College is about to procure a Romsey 
Observatory, like that explained in The Student of sixth month last, to 
contain a ten or twelve-inch reflector. Perhaps L. T. Edward's presence 
there has something to do with this. 

— Wni. A. Blair (Havcrford, '81) is about starting a graded school at 
High Point, N. C. *In a letter to the editors he says : " I am glad to say 
that the people here are thoroughly interested in the cause of education 
and are willing to put their hands in their pockets." 



— ^The circular of the Bureau of Education, No. 6, 1881, is of "The 
Effects of Student Life upon the Eyesight," by A. W. Calhoun, M. D., 
of Atlanta Medical College. The structure of the eye is explained and 
the diseases of long and short-sightedness indicated. He finos that fully 
seventy per cent, of school-children in upper classes suffer from the latter 
disease, and nearly all of this is produced during school days. Some of 
the causes are bad ventilation and poor light, too small type, pale ink, 
many successive hours at the same xind of work and the construction 
and arrangement of school-benches and desks, which in many cases 
prevent the children from holding their bodies in a proper position. 
Practical suggestions are given how to avoid these dangers. In the 
appendix a number of test types are given, so that any one may find for 
himself whether he has normal vision. 



— Penn College. — Penn College will resume work on the llHh of 
Ninth month. The indications are that the term will open with a large 
attendance. The college has been steadily growing in public favor from 
its first opening, and it is now recognized as one of tne best and most 
substantial institutions of higher learning in the State of Iowa. The 
reputation which it has won nf giving a solid Christian education of the 
best college grade is drawing young men and women of superior character 
and talent from the various parts of Iowa, and likewise from Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Illinois and Nebraska. The growth in the college 
department especially is indicative of the character of the institution 
and of the estimation in which it is held. 

There were more than fifty regular students in the college classes last 
year, besides a number pursuing selected studies. At the first commence- 
ment seven years ago but one student was graduated ; at the commence- 
ment in Sixth month last six were ^aduated, three from the classical 
and three from the scientific course. The incoming senior class numbers 
eleven. — Ex, 
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THE STUDENT— Volume III. 



With the number for Ninth Month laat, The Student entered upon its Third 
Volume. It remains under the same management, and retains the same general 
character as in the past. 

Each of the eleven numbers will consist of 32 pag€» of reading matter. The 
subscription price will be $1.00 for the volume. 

The Student is the only Educational journal published by Friends in 
the world. The Volume just closing has received contributions from represen- 
tative men all over the Society, and has been approved by a number of the 
leading educators. The press outside has in many instances commented £Eivor- 
ably on its contents. The N. Y. Tribune says : 

There are few educational publications which are as uniformly wise and suggestive as 
The Student, issued by the Society of Friends. 

We desire to make it worthy of a more extended circulation, and hope to 
secure the cooperation of a still larger circle of Friends. 

I. — Any new subscriber to Volume III will receive free the last three 
nunnbers of Volume II as long as they last. 

2. — We will send six copies for $5 to any names sent us by one person. 
These may be forwarded one at a time or altogether, as pre- 
ferred, provided it be distinctly stated that it is the intention to 
form a club. 

3. — We will have bound a number of copies of Volume II, which we 
will furnish post-paid for $1 a volume, until exhausted. We 
have also a few bound volumes of Vol. I, which we will furnish 
at the same price. Any one sending unbound numbers in 
good condition can have a bound Volume for 75 cents in post- 
age stamps. Bound volumes I and II, and Volume III, 
unbound, will be forwarded for $2.50. 

4. — ^Those paying subscriptions now will have full benefit of any 
clubbing lists for 1883, which may be formed. 

Money may be sent by check, registered letter, or postal money-order on 
Philadelphia P. 0. We will not be responsible for money sent in unregistered 
letters, though we have received many such letters and know of no case of loss. 

§9^ Liberal commisaion will be allowed to a^fenis. We would like to 
appoint one in each settlement of Friends. 

Address, ** THE STUDENT/' 

WESTTOWN P. O., * or, HAVERFORD COLLEGE P. O., 

Chester Co., Pa. Montgomery Co., Pa* 



Important Announcement! 



OnCJST Ig/TH A PIT I 



NEW EDITION 



OF 



BROWN'S 

English Grammars 

THOROUGHLY REVISED 

BY 

HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 

Late Stipexintendent of Schools of New York Oit7. 



As the BuhUshevB of JBrotim'j ChratnmarB^ we take pleasure in announcing that 
these Papular Standard Text^Books have been thorougMy revised and 
adapt€sa to the present JEducatianal demands. While we ha?e constantly en- 
deavored to add to these books all the improvements which the latest experience and study 
have devised or suggested, we have also striven to retain the grammatical system of Goold 
Brown, in all essential particulars, virtuallv intact. This we believe will be found to be the 
case in this new edition ; although very decided changes have been made in certain important 
respects, besides the addition of matter to carry out the plan of the reviser. With these 
alterations we hope that these works will be found more useful to the public, and will prove a 
more valuable aid to teachers in imparting instruction in this really important branch of 
education. 

Copies of the new edition of the *^ First Lines" will be sent by Mail to those who desire 
to examine it on receipt of 25 cents, and of the " Institutes" on receipt of 50 cents. Circular 
mailed free on application. Correspondence solicited. 
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ASTRONOMY, 

FOR SCHOOLS AND GENERAL READERS. 



ISAAC SHARPLESS, 

Pfnfanr^ MathemaHct and Attronomy^ 
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EDITORIAL. 

Wheneyer there is any reyival of interest in education it is well that 
there are some to give warning of its dangers and to plead for its relega- 
tion to its proper subordinate position. Nor should such' necessarily be 
looked upon as its enemies ; for it is an act of friendliness to any institu- 
tion to show it its limitations. But in considering the dangers and 
temptations of education, it is well to investigate which are necessary 
and which are incidental — ^whether, indeed, there are any necessary dan- 
gers at all. When a young man gets spoiled at school, as too many 
young men do, it is common to point to him as an illustration of the 
evil effects of education, and to notice that his brother, who stayed at 
home* is much the more useful man of the two. Many a man's pros- 
pects are blighted by being sent to school, there is no doubt of that. 
He comes away not only with moral deficiencies but with mental defi- 
ciencies which he did not have when he went there. He very often loses 
also the freshness of his spiritual feelings and deteriorates as a Christian. 
The dangers are greater, too, as the rank of the school becomes higher, 
and contact with home influences becomes less influential. If these are 
the necessary effects of education, or of higher education, then surely the 
system that leads to them is wrong and ought to be discouraged. But 
seeing how much influence a school may have in any direction on its 
students, we cannot think that such are necessary effects of education. 
We draw from it the lesson of the great necessity for care in the selection 
of a school, for we believe that it is the attendant agencies of a school, 
the character of its teachers, the tone of its scholars, the influences on it 
of the outside world that produce the bad effects. Education may be 
made a help to all that is good in the child or the man ; the school may 
5 73 
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be such as to develop him wholly in good ways, and the longer he stays 
at such a school, the higher he is educated under such conditions, the 
better he will be in every respect. We have no fear of education, we 
only fear that we caHnot keep pure enough the conditions under which 
education is given. In a school with a definite policy, which all the 
while it educates preaches the just subordination of education, which 
strives for a pure moral atmosphere, and impresses the necessity of hu- 
mility and trust, will not a boy or girl the longer he stays there take in 
more and more of this idea, and become a greater help in the world 
afterward in the furtherance of these very ideas ? Such it would seem to 
be in theory, and such, we have no doubt it is in fact. 



How best to spend the hours when not in school is a problem the solu- 
tion of which has made or unmade many a teacher. One may spend 
them so as to bring him again into contact with his classes well prepared 
in body and mind to give them their just dues. Another, his equal in 
natural abilities, may misspend them as to be entirely unequal to the 
duties which meet him and may make a wreck. We place the teacher's 
out-of-school work in the following order of importance : , 

1. Care of health. 

2. Study of the lessons assigned the class. 

8. Selection of collateral information and illustrations. 
4. General intellectual culture. 

First of all we place care of health. No matter how strong a teacher 
may be, he must not neglect this. No matter how pressing his other 
duties may be, this must be his imperative obligation. He must not 
depend on vacation, but must keep his day's needs satisfied in the day. 
Every one must be his own rule as to methods, but we believe there are 
many advantages gained by an active game with his students. It is more 
interesting and restfiil than walking or gymnastic performances, though 
these may well have a place. It gives an opportunity to instil correct ideas 
of fairness and justice in games. It draws to him the sympathy of the 
active element in the school and gives him influence with it. 

Secondly we place the preparation of the lesson in the text-book. The 
teacher should be very familiar with this. The pupils have been over it 
carefully and they should have any difficulties in it &irly explained. 
No platter how much general information he may have, it can hardly 
excuse him from the mastery of the ideas and even forms of expression 
of the author he gives his class to study. But having gained this he 
may go on to the next branch of preparatory work, the elaboration of 
interesting and appropriate remarks and questions. 

These questions should be provocative of thought on the part of the 
pupil. They should suggest rather than inform, or, if of the latter dass, 
their character should be such as to excite an interest in the subject and 
attract toward further investigation. They should give the impressiaa 
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that there is something very worthy in the science which seems to yield 
such happy funds of information. Too much care cannot be baBtowad 
in this form of preparation. 

And lastly, the teacher must neglect no opportunity to advance his 
own mental culture. He owes this alike to himself and to his employers. 
He may be assured that every additional &ct gained and power acquired 
wiU not only be its own great reward, but will add many fold to his use- 
fulness and value in the future. The teacher needs to know everything. 
Every acquisition will certainly have a use some day. The teacher of 
mathematics can use his knowledge of history, and the teacher of clasaica 
will find a place for anything he may know about chemistry. He must 
keep himself green and growing, sound and strong in body, acquisitive 
and ambitious, and he may be assured that his out-of-school efforts will 
determine his in-school success. 



When games run into professional matches they are not only liable to 

grave moral objections, but they often destroy the very purposes of school 

athletics, exercise and recreation. Base ball has been seriously injured, 

not only in its respectability, but in its ability to give exercise to all the 

players, by the fine point to which its pitching has been brought. Cricket 

is not yet open so strongly to the same objections, and with care may 

not become so, but the tendencies which have followed every other game 

are at work there also. As fiill believers in school and college active 

games, and in their hearty encouragement by faculties, we are glad to 

notice the following in the New York TVibune : 

" President Eliot and the Faculty of Harvard, considering that ath- 
letics encroached too much upon the time of the students, have for some 
time been endeavoring to bring about a reform. Their first step has 
been to discharge a professional trainer who had been employed, remit- 
ting students to such advice in their sports as could be given by the 
Director of the Gymnasium, until some Harvard graduate to serve as 
an amateur trainer can be found. The next was foroidding; all matches 
with professional clubs, and everythinj^ which trangresses that clearly- 
defined line which separates amateur £om professional athletics.' Stu- 
dents are to compete with students on ec[ual terms, neither mingling with 
professionals nor incurring any risk of imbibing the tricky ways which 
nave corrupted some professional clubs. All the other prominent colleges, 
except Yale, have agreed to follow the lead of Harvajd in this matter." 



The substitution of the written for the oral method of teaching spelling 
is becoming pretty general. We believe that it is a change in the right 
direction. It is the eye and not the ear which is to be the test of good 
spelling. We see misspelled words much more often than we hear 
them. It is, therefore, the eye rather than the ear which needs to be 
educated. The eye must learn to judge by the appearance of a word 
whether or not the letters are correctly placed. To accomplish this, chil- 
dren must see all the common words spelled on paper and familiarize 
themselves with their looks. They will then know almost instinctively 
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when they misspell "in writing in the future. This makes a little more 
work for teachers, but by changing books and having the spelling read 
aloud and the errors pointed out by the children themselves, much of 
this can be avoided. 



The subject of teaching natural history was discussed at the last meet- 
ing of the Friends' Teachers' Association, of Philadelphia. Some of the 
remarks will be found elsewhere. We print also another article on the 
subject from the Journal of thi Franklin Institute. It seems to us there 
ought to be found a feasible way of interesting young students in this 
subject, so as to make them observers all the rest of their lives. It may 
or it may not be best to have a text-book — ^that largely depends on the 
resources of the teacher — ^but that there is a way in every school to have 
instruction in elementary natural history which shall be a pleasant and 
profitable relief from the necessary "drill" of other studies we have no 
doubt. Some of our schools do it. The experience of Germantown 
school, as narrated in the meeting, can be repeated elsewhere. Let some 
of our primary teachers, even though they feel their own deficiencies, 
give some study to the subject and make the trial. They will grow in 
knowledge and system as they go on, and there is every reason to expect 
that they will succeed beyond their expectation. 



Most teachers are familiar with a class of students who are excellent 
reciters and have good abilities, yet who seem to have no knowledge of 
common subjects, no appreciation of mental beauties, no culture in the 
usual acceptation of the word. They go over a geometry demonstration 
glibly and intelligently, yet they cannot write an interesting letter ; they 
have never known of Longfellow, except by mere hearsay ; "Stalwart'^ 
in politics conveys to them no meaning. This class of acquirements they 
never seem to pick up. 

We apprehend the difficulty is in their early home training. Their 
picking-up faculties have never been developed. They eat what intel- 
lectual food is set before them and ask no questions, for their parents had 
little information, and books and papers were scarce at home. They are 
often very estimable people and develop into useful men, but the lack of 
their youth is never fully made up, and they are never in the highest 
positions. 

Something can be done, but is not always, for these. The teacher can 
initiate and encourage in their minds a faculty of reaching outside of 
text-books and picking up stray facts. He can be a little erratic and 
versatile himself in talking to them. He can recommend reading at odd 
hours, which will counteract this tendency to move always in straight 
lines. Their imaginative powers also often want development, and he 
can do something here. 
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CofUrCnUed. 

LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN.* 

The Bi-centennial of PeDnsylvania will, perhaps, brin^ with it no 
more fitting memorial than this excellent biography of the founder 
of the Commonwealth. All educated Americans and all educated 
Englishmen know something of the courtly youth, whose father and 
grandfather had acquired distinction in the English navy, who 
acquitted himself " to his no small reputation " in his own soldierly 
engagements, and whose abandonment of fashionable life incurred 
the serious displeasure of his father. His participation in the pur- 
chase of East Jersey, his grant from Charles Second of lands on the 
western shore of the Delaware, his establishment of a colony on that 
?rant, his peaceful intercourse with the Indian natives, and his 
foundation of a liberal and successful constitutional government, are 
also widely known. 

Beyond these meager details of a life to which America is largely 
indebted for its civil and religious freedom, there is a mass of instruc- 
tive and valuable information which has been collected, sifted and 
thoughtfully arranged by the compiler of the present volume. Every 
Pennsylvanian, every member of the Society of Friends, every 
philanthropist, every statesman, every Christian, may find in its 
pages much food for profitable thought and much encouragement 
for diligence and fiuthfulness in every important undertaking. In 
no other human biography are the lessons of human kindness. 
Christian love and moral justice so practically exemplified as the 
best and surest foundations of civil politv and social welfare. 

Admiral Penn spared no expense in the education of his son, who 
received the rudiments of learning at Chigwell school, which was 
near his &ther's country seat Although he lefl this school at the 
age of twelve, he had already received serious impressions. Those 
impressions were afterward deepened, so that he was preserved 
unscathed in the midst of the dissipation and wickedness which 
abounded in the University of Oxford. Soon after entering the 
University bis mind was greatly influeuced by the powerful preach- 
ing of Thomas Loe, who had belonged to the University and had 
joined the Society of Friends. Penn's refusal to attend the religious 
services of the^colleee, his participation in private meetings for 
worship, and his conscientious resistance to some objectionable require- 
ments, led to his being fined and expelled from the University. 

On his return home he was coldly received, both on account of the 
public disgrace which he had incurred and on account of his increas- 
ing disposition to abandon the fashionable world and to associate 
onl^ with serious and religious people. The Admiral, after vainly 
trying persuasion, argument and blows, turned his son out of doors. 

* Passages from the Life and Writing8 of William Penn, collected by 
the Editor from his published works and correspondence, and from biog- 
raphies of Clarkson, Lewis, and Jannev, and other reliable sources. Phila- 
delphia : For sale at Friends' Book Store, 304 Arch Street. 1832. 
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Soon afterward, however, yieldiDg to his wife's intercession, he sent 
his son to France, hoping that the gayety of French manners might 
counteract his growing seriousness. After two years' absence in 
France and Itafy, he was recalled to England, in order to take charge 
of household af&irs during his father's absence on an expedition 
against the Dutch. His father's interest at court, his own intimacy 
with the Duke of York, and the solicitations of his friends, strongly 
inclined him to the career of worldly elory and enjoyment which was 
open for his acceptance, but his religious longings soon gained the 
ascendency which they maintained always af^rward. 

While engaged in managing his father's Irish estates he had 
another opportunity of hearing Thomas Loe, and was deeply affected 
by a sermon on the text, *^ There is a faith which overcomes the world, 
and there is a faith which is overcome by the world." He soon 
began to attend Friends' meetings, at one of which he was appre- 
hended and taken before the Mayor, who, seeing that he was not 
clothed like most of his companions, offered him his liberty if he 
would give bond for his good behavior. Being unwilling to do thb» 
he was committed, with t^ighteen others, to prison, irom which he was 
released, on a manly appeal for religious toleration which he ad- 
dressed to Lord Orrery, who was then President of the Council of 
Munster. 

The rumor that he had become a Quaker soon reached his father, 
who at once sent for him to retumhome. He promptly obeyed, and, 
as there was no obvious change in his dress or manners, his father 
hoped that the report was either untrue or greatly exaggerated. But 
observing on the next day that his son did not uncover his head when 
he came into his presence, and that he used thee and thou when 
addressing him, an explanation was demanded, which resulted in a 
proposition that William should be no more troubled on the subject 
of his conversion if he would consent to take off his hat in his father's 
presence and in that of the King and the Duke of York. After a 
time of serious and prayerful consideration, he found himself com- 
pelled to inform his lather that he could not comply with his request, 
and he was once more turned out of doors ; but he soon found that 
he was not deserted. His mother supplied him as well as she could 
from her own purse, and several kind friends also administered to 
his wants. 

The Admiral was finally reconciled to his son, and just before he 
died he said : '' Son William, if you and your friends keep to your 
plain way of preaching and keep to your plain way of living, you 
will make an end of the priests to the end of the world. Bury me 
by my mother. Live all in love. Shun all manner of evil. And 
I pray God to bless you all, and He will bless you all." 

The child was father to the man. The Divine guidance, which 
enabled him to set his eternal welfare above all earthly allurements, 
ffiving him strength to resist the earnest entreaties of a loving and 
beloved earthly parent, rather than make any concessions which, 
would hurt his conscience, was always sought in every hour of need 
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and always found sufficient for the need. The evidence of that 
guidance, in his public religious discussions, in his exegetic and con- 
troversial wriUngs, in his arrests and imprisonments for preaching, 
in his European and American travels, in his correspondence with 
the Princess Palatine, Archbishop Tillotson, Peter the Great, the 
Pk'ovincial Council, and his friends in England and America, in the 
many domestic and administrative perplexities connected with his 
colonial affiiirs, in his conduct under the popular distrust and arrests 
on suspicion of favoring King James, and in the wisdom which he 
manifested on many other occasions, are abundantly given in the 
pages of the volume which is here cordially recommended to the 
reiulers of The Student for their careful perusal. 

Pliky E. Chase. 



The centre of population in the United States was 22 miles from 
Baltimore in 1790, and has moved westward at the average rate of 
about 51 miles every decade, never deviating to the extent of a de- 
gree north or south of the 89th parallel. The greatest progress was 
between the years 1850-60, when it traveled 81 miles from a point 
in Virginia to 20 miles south of Chillicothe, Ohio. This movement 
was caused by the settlement of the Pacific Coast. The centre of 
population in 1870 was 48 miles northeast of Cincinnati. Accord- 
ing to the last census, the centre had advanced westward 58 miles 
and deflected to the south, being near the village of Taylorsville, 
Ky., about 8 miles from Cincinnati. It is anticipated that the next 
census will find it in Jennings County, Indiana. Supposing the 
westward movement of population to continue, the central point 
should cross the Mississippi about 1950 not far from the mouth of 
the Missouri. It is considered probable, however, that it will never 
go so far westward, as there are large areas in the West which are 
only adapted to mining and grazing pursuits, and will support but 
a scanty population. The increase in the region beyond the Missis- 
sippi, after the close of the present century, may not much more 
than counterbalance that of the rest of the country, in which case 
the centre of population will remain almost stationary in Southern 
Illinois. — Journal of Education. 



A LITTLE girl of seven exhibited much disquiet at the mention of 
a new exploring expedition. When asked why she should care 
about it, she said, *' Why, if they discover any countries, it will add 
to the geography I have to study. I'm sure there are countries 
enough now." 

The best teacher has in view, not his own education, but that of 
his pupils. His chief interest centres in the art of instructing and 
developing, not in the matter imparted. He takes peculiar interest 
in the Duilding to be erected, rather than in his timoer and tools. — 
W. H. Venable. 



\ 
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WHAT YOUNG PEOPLE HAVE DONE. 

HI. 

We pass to the statesmen and orators. It may be to a certain 
extent true that orators, like poets, are born, not made.' A man in 
public life depends for his success and promotion on the apprecia- 
tion and confidence of others. As that confidence is not freely siv en 
to youth, the young man is considerably weighted in the race. There 
is a general distrust of his motives and his judgment among those 
who are older. " The atrocious crime of being a young man," with 
which Walpole charged Pitt, is still not infrequently used as a rea- 
son against him. 

We must not expect, then, to find in the high places of State, or 
in posts which give them the opportunity to show their powers, very 
young men. Yet before the first half of the allotted threescore 
and ten are passed over we find that many of our greatest statesman 
had gained this confidence and given very powerful voices in the 
councils of nations. At about the age of twenty-seven, Demos- 
thenes came forward after his years of careful training to display 
talents before his exacting judges, the Athenian people. His suc- 
cess b well known. A little later the orator became the statesman, 
commanding the enthusiastic support of his people and the jealousy 
of his enemies by his energy, his well-laid plans, his foresight, his 
courage, his patriotism and his integrity. All that a State needed 
to direct it was found in him. There was none of the wildness or 
selfish ambition or recklessness commonly attributed to youth. But 
a man was there, a patriot, proof alike against the clamors of the 
people and the enticements of Macedonian gold. Who, if his pro- 
jects had been as ably executed by his seconds as conceived by him- 
self, would have given a new lease of life to the decaying glories of 
Athens. Cicero, under the disadvantage of a feeble constitution, 
was successful in the Roman forum at twenty-seven, and honors and 
ofiices came to him as rapidly as the law permitted. Shortly after 
his thirtieth birthday, by a single bopnd he shot away ahead of all 
his rivals, and Hortensius found, for the first time, in the young man 
one whose powers exceeded his own. 

In that company of ardent patriots and learned orators that 
argued constitutional rights and inherited privileges against the 
encroachments of Charles I, Sir John Eliot, at the age of thirty- 
three, was the purest spirit and most brilliant leader. So powerful 
did he seem to the distrustful eyes of the tyrannical King, that nine 
years later he languished to death, a prisoner in the Tower, one 
of the noblest English martyrs for the cause of civil rights and free 
institutions. 

And what abilities roust Wentworth, three years vouuger than 
Eliot, have had, to simulate that fervor for law and liberty, and 
ring out those bold appeals that echoed back from the hearts of every 
patriot Englishman, merely to raise the price of his apostasy. When 
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this bold, bad man was checked in his career by the bill of attainder, 
Lord Digbj, a yoi\ng man of twenty-nine, who had been his invet- 
erate enemy, who had declared he must not expect to be pardoned in 
this world till he was dispatched to the other, but now, alarmed at 
the length to which the Commons had gone, made, perhaps, the most 
effective speech of the trial. '' Of all these corruptives of judgment, 
Mr. Speaker, I do, before God, discharge myself to the utmost of my 
power, and do now, with a clear conscience, wash my hands of this 
man 8 blood, by this solemn protestation, that my vote goes not for 
the taking of the Earl of Stafford's life." William Pitt, he who ex- 
changed the well-earned title of his youth, *' The Great Commoner," 
for the more dignified, but not more honorable, Earl of Chatham, is 
ever named as the bold and commanding orator of the English 
language. His declamations, and noble ones they are, for force, for 
suggestiveness, for passion, are known to every youthful declaimer. 
He entered Parliament at twenty-six, and so distinguished himself in 
his first speech that his patron. Sir Robert Walpole, in anxiety and 
alarm cried out, ** We must at all events muzzle this terrible 6ornet 
of Horse." As the Cornet could not be muzzled by bribes, punish* 
ment was tried, and the Cornetcy was withdrawn. A year after his 
entrance he had found his definite work to do. He had fallen on 
the most corrupt age of English history. He found the King weak 
and tyrannical, the Ministers selfish and venal, the House of Lords 
arrogant and grasping, and the Commons partly corrupted, altogether 
imposed upon, an4 with no able man to undertake their defense. He 
addressed nimself to the work with the imperious courage, the address 
and the ability of a veteran statesman and a master mind. The 
inefi&cient made way for the talented. Energy was infused into the 
languishing members of the body politic. The corrupt man trembled 
and disappeared before his incorruptibility and unsparing attacks, 
and the wnole of England was raised to a higher level. The King 
heard, hated and succumbed. The haughty Lords crouched before 
the storm he had evoked. The Commons raised their heads, and the 
people, in a burst of enthusiasm, welcomed him as the defender of 
their rights and their proudest representative. His political abilities 
were the equal of his eloquence. No veteran could have performed 
business better or more faitnfully, and but for the hatred of the King 
he would much earlier have been called to the first place in the 
English government His son, in the days of .Fox, Sheridan and 
Burke, at the age of twenty-two, placed himself in the very front 
rank of British orators. A year later he was besought to take the 
highest post in the English government. But with the cool judg- 
ment wnich never deserted him in the most flattering or the most 
trying times, he saw that his hour had not yet come. At the age of 
twenty-four, however, he came in as Prime Minister. When we re- 
flect upon the duties of this ofiSice, that for all foreign affairs, even 
peace and war, it is responsible, that for all Parliamentary meas- 
ures it is responsible, that the man who holds it must be 
able to recommend his measures to the approval of an exacting 
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House, led by the most consummate orators of the world, that he must 
hold together his party and secure the approbation of the country, 
we can imagine it would require great prudence, executive ability, 
dignity and judgment, as well as energy, eloquence and ardor. And 
yet this man, at an age when most of us are beginning to doubt 
whether we really are as important in the world as we thought we 
were, and to settle down to tne foot of the ladder, fulfilled the diffi- 
cult conditions, conquered his enemies in open battle in the House^ 
and made himself, as Carlisle says, " the only King of England since 
Cromwell," and, next to Napoleon, most powerful in Europe. Notice 
with what dignity and importance the youth of twenty-three closes his 
great speech upon the occasion of the coalition of Fox and Lord 
North, a self-importance not objectionable, for it is felt to be merited 
by ability : ** It is impossible to deprive me of those feelings which 
must alwaj^s result from the sincerity of my best endeavor to fulfill 
with integrity every official engagement. You may take fit>m me, 
sir, the privileges and emoluments of pliace, but you cannot, and you 
shall ^ot, take from me thoE^ie habitual and warm regards for the 
prosperity of Great Britain, which constitute the honor, the happi- 
ness, the pride of ray life, and which I trust death alone can ex- 
tinguish. And with this consolation, the loss of power, sir, and the 
loss of fortune, though I afiect not to despise them, I hope I shall 
soon be able to forget.'* 

Burke published his treatise on the '' Sublime and Beautifiil " at 
the age of twenty-six, and two years later wrote entirely himself the * 
first number of the Annual Reaister, a publication still continued. 
This book, touching on the whole field of knowledge, literature, 
science and politics, laid the foundation for that wonderful wealth, 
accuracy and erudition with which his speeches are crammed. The 
palmy age of Sheridan's life was about thirty-six, when he made 
those brilliant attacks upon Warren Hastings. A man who listened 
to the splendid argument thus describes the effect : " At the end of 
the first hour I said to a friend, ' All this is mere declamation ;' 
when the second was finished, ' This is a wonderful oration V at 
the close of the third, ' Mr. Hastings has acted very unjustifiably ;' 
at the fourth, ' Warren Hastings is an atrocious criminal !' and 
at the last, * Of all the monsters of iniquity, the most enormous is 
Warren Hastings !' " But reckless living wasted his powers, so that 
his last days were his worst The excitement of wine was needed 
more and more, as the natural excitement of life flagged away, and 
some of his brightest efforts were pjerformed under its influence. A 
friend of his tells that once, when in a decidedly glorious condition^ 
he went to the House of Commons. Anxious to see the result, in a 
short time his friend followed, when he saw the orator speaking to 
a spell-bound house, and heard him utter these memoraole words : 
" Give them a corrupt House of Lords ; give them a venal House of 
Commons ; give them a tyrannical prince ; give them a truckling 
court, and let me have but an unfettered press, and I will defy them 
to encroach a hair's breadth on the liberties of England." Fox, 
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after a desperate conflict in his youthful manhood with his propen- 
sities to gamble, became, at the age of thirty, a recognized leader in 
the House, and, in the words of his biographer, *' the most brilliant 
and accomplished debater the world ever saw." Henry Grattan, 
the noblest spirit that has graced the brilliant record of Irish ora- 
tory — pure amid well-nish universal corruption ; Protestant in the 
&ce of Catholicism ; patriotic, though receiving the taunts of his own 
countrymen ; striving for Irish freedom against Ireland herself, yet 
never stooping to the demagoguery of O'Connell ;— the man who, in 
his own words, " sat by the cradle of Irish liberty and followed its 
hearse," began at twenty-one that systematic training of his forensic 
powers which soon made him a leader in the Dublin Parliament. 
At thirty-four he made the magnificent speech, of which it has been 
said that it was the most splendid piece of eloquence that had ever 
been heard in Ireland. It was in favor of independent government. 
After a vehement appeal to justice, right and the patriotism of Irish- 
men, he concludes : " I might, as a constituent, come to your bar 
and demand my liberty. I do call upon you, by the laws of the 
land and their violation ; by the instructions of eighteen counties ; 
by the arms, inspiration and providence of this present moment, — 
declare us the law by which we shall go ; assert the liberties of Ire- 
land. I will not be answered by a public lie in the shape of an 
amendment ; nor, speaking for the subject's freedom, am I to hear of 
&ction. I ask for nothing but to breathe, in common with my 
countrymen, the air. of liberty. I have no ambition, except it be to 
break your chains and contemplate your glory. I never will be 
satisfied so long as the meanest cottager in Ireland has a link of the 
Britbh chain clanking to his rags. He may be naked— he shall 
not be in irons. And I do see the time at hand. The spirit has 
gone forth ; the declaration of rights is planted, and though great 
men shall fkll off, yet the cause will Jive ; and though he who utters 
this should die, yet the immortal fire shall outHve the humble 
organ that conveys it, and the breath of liberty, like the words of 
the holy man, shall not die with the prophet, but survive him." 

Patrick Henry was twenty-seven when he made the wonderful 
speech, in what is called the parson's cause, which utterly over- 
powered the court and jury, literally drove the clergy from the 
room, and made the people so wild that they scarce were masters of 
their own acts. It was two years later when, in that Virginia House 
of Burgesses, in the midst of a speech against the Stamp Act, he 
exclaimed, as Wirt says, " with a voice of thunder and the look of 
a Gkxi:" "Csesar had his Brutus; Charles the First his Cromwell, 
and George the Third," and pausing while the cries of "Treason!" 
echoed through the hall, " may profit by their example. If this be 
treason, make the most of it. When Fisher Ames was thirty he 
made the first of his memorable speeches. It was, however, eight 
years later that old John Adams, who is not wont to be gushing, 
thus describes the effect of his oratory, from a seat in the gallery: 
" Judge Iredell and I happened to sit together. Our hearts beat in 
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unison. * My God, how great he is I' says Iredell. ' Noble/ said I. 
After some time Iredell breaks out, ' Bless my stars, I never heard 
anything so great since I was bom I ' Divine,' said I, and thus we 
went on with our interjections, not to say tears, to the end. Not a 
dry eye, I believe, in the House, except some of the jackasses who 
had occasioned the necessity of the oratory. The ladies wished his 
soul had a better body." Alexander Hamilton was but twenty 
when he elucidated the plan of finance which first gave some kind 
of system to the treasury of the country. At thirty he wrote the 

Sapers which constitute that celebrated and immortal work, The 
federalist, John Randolph appeared so young when sent to Con- 
gress that the Speaker asked him if he was of the constitutional 
age. '* Ask my constituents," was his reply. Previous to this he 
had made to bis constituents a speech of irresistible magic, which 
drew his hearers to their feet, and kept them in breathless silence on 
his words. Henry Clay at thirty was United States Senator, Ken- 
tucky's favorite son, and the best orator of the West. Calhoun, at 
the same age, was the leader of his party in the lower house ; Web- 
ster, the first lawyer of New Hampshire, and just entering upon his 
brilliant Congressional life. •' Wallace." 



Seventeen cases of lockjaw have been reported from Baltimore 
alone, resulting from wounds from the use of toy pistols on the fourth 
of July, and it is supposed that the fatal cases have not all been 
reported. Even toy pistols are instruments of death, and every wise 
parent will prevent his children from using them. The use of toy 
pistols disciplines the child to a careless use of larger and more 
dangerous firelocks, and leads indirectly to many a painful accident 
and sad death. How many parents murder their bright little boys, 
if not that day, at some future time, by placing in their hands a toy 
pistol I The number of cases in which pistols of any kind saved per- 
sons' lives on the fourth of July has not been reported. Is it not 
soon time that civilized, thinking people learn that pistols destroy 
many fold more lives than they save, and that they banish them 
from all respectable, and especially Christian, society? — Advocate of 
Peaee. 



The power of a teacher is not measured by the amount of 
knowledge he has acquired, nor yet by the knowledge he is able to 
impart, but rather bv the love and desire of knowledge he can 
awaken and guide. — Exchange, 

Young gentlemen, let not poverty stand as an obstacle in your 
way. Poverty is uncomfortaole, as I can testify ; but nine times out 
of ten the best thing that can happen to a young man is to be tossed 
overboard, and compelled to sink or swim for himself. In all my 
acquaintance, I have never known one to be drowned who was worth 
the saving. — J, A, Oarfield. 
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Sdeded. 

THE NATURAL SCIENCES IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Every day when the last half-hour of the schooltime arrives, the 
pupils should take their seats closely in front of the teacher's table. 
Then the teacher should perform some scientific experiment, or 
exhibit some object of natural history, and tell all that can be well 
told about it. 1 hat is, he, or she, should every day deliver a con- 
versational lecture half-an-hour long, and practically illustrated by 
some exhibition in science. When taught in this way, the natural 
sciences are more easy to be learned than arithmetic or grammar. It 
is as easy to understand that oxygen and hydrogen unite to form 
water, as that two and two make four ; and the delight to the child 
in seeing water composed in this way, is greater, beyond all com- 
parison, than to see that two and two make four. What can be 
easier than to learn that the common salt which we dailv eat is 
composed of a metal (sodium), and a beautiful greenish-yellow gas 
(chlorine). As all the words of a book are composed of only twentv- 
six letters, so every child can understand that all the various suV 
stances on our globe are composed of sixty-three simple elements. 
The great science of chemistry is nothing more than to have a 
knowledge of these sixty three elements, and how they are united to 
form compounds, and what are the natures of these compounds. The 
first step for the learner is to see these simple elements, to handle 
them, to experiment with them, and to understand their chief char- 
acteristics. This lets the child at once into the great secrets of the 
universe, as clear as day, and he is delighted. 

All the other physical sciences can be made as simple and easy as 
chemistry ; and when all are harmoniously united, what a world of 
wonder do they open before the astonished view of the youthful 
mind. It is quite enough for the youn^ student to learn the general 
principles of these sciences, copiously illustrated by facts. They are 
the most valuable parts of a science, for they give a bird'fr«ye view 
of an entire science, and the methods of working in that science. 
These general principles are also the most delightful portions. On 
this account it is that in an ordinary course of education, say until 
the child is fifteen or sixteen years old, all the natural sciences 
should be introduced. Then the child imbibes and enjoys the very 
cream of them all. He is delighted, because he is every day seeing 
and hearing something new. What he learns with delight, he 
remembers Jong. Indelible ideas and impressions are then pro- 
duced. He may very properly omit the mimUice of the sciences, the 
difficult and the puzzlesome parts, parts which may be learned from 
books in maturer years ; for it is a wonderful fact, which may well 
fill us all with amazement at the wide extent of creation, that all 
the sciences are so very extensive that no scientific man is perfect 
in any one. No astronomer knows all the facts in astronomy, no 
chemist is'familiar with all the facts in chemistry, no botanist knows 
all the plants, no zoologist knows all the animals. Therefore, the 
mouth of the objector is stopped. If a child is not to study the 
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Bciences because he cannot learn everything they contain, then no 
one should study them at all. 

Delight the pupils during the last half-hour every day with the 
wonderful exhibitions and the wonderful truths of the sciences, and 
those pupils will make more rapid progress in all their present pri- 
mary studies. Instead of beine a hindrance to the other branches, 
the sciences must be a help, if the child's progress is now slow, it 
is not for want of time, out for want of interest in his school. 
Awaken an interest, and he will go forward. The natural sciences 
are the very things to arouse attention, to inspire life and animation. 
I do not wonder that, in general, children find their schooling process 
very irksome and distasteful. There is but little to relieve the confine- 
ment and restraint. Geography, for instance, is studied from the time 
a child is eight until he is sixteen years old; that is, during eight 
long and weary years. No wonder that during this long space of 
time geography erows stale and insipid. The same may be said of 
grammar, and all the present primary studies. And yet the objec- 
tors to the sciences complain that the boys and girls, on leaving 
school, are still generally deficient in their primary studies. 1 am 
told that, on entering the Boys' High School or the Girls' Normal 
School, the new pupils are found so very deficient in arithmetic and 

grammar as to require much additional time in those institutions to 
ring them up to the proper standard. And so things will continue 
as long as the present system lasts. It has been tried long enough 
and found wanting. Hut introduce the natural sciences, and all 
will be animation and encouragement New life and new progress 
will be infused into all the other studies. The enjoyment of the 
ficieutific exhibitions and the conversational lectures is like their des- 
sert after dinner. It is not only the most delightful, but the most 
profitable part of the exercises of the day, for the pupils learn more 
in that last hali-hour than during any hour and a half before. All 
this is not theory nor conjecture. It has been my daily observation 
during many years. — ^Jacob Ennis, in Journal of the Franklin 
InstUiUe. 

The stump has probably seen its best da3rs as an important factor 
in a political cainpaign, and its place is being rapidly taken by the 
printing press. The present campaign in Ohio has shown this strik- 
ingly. Says the Cincinnati Commercial: ''This campaign has been 
a reading one, the people caring more for documents than for displays 
of oratory. There has been a great demand for reading matter, 
and tons of it have been sent out in one form or another. Both 
committees have had a large force of clerks employed in folding 
and sending out the truth, as seen from the standpoint of each." 

No TRXT-BOOKS in arithmetic and geography are put into the hands 
of pupils during their first three years in theprimary schools of New 
Haven. The oral method is chiefly used. The result is said to be 
encouraging. 
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BEST TEXT-BOOKS. 

The question is often asked, What is the best text-book on 
chemistry, etc. ? Before such ran be answered, it is necessary to 
know several things. How much time can be given to the study ? 
What is the general age of the class? What is their relative 
advancement? How much time can be given to explanation, experi- 
ment or collateral instruction ? Because a teacher who can give 
irequeDt lectures to an advanced class in chemistry has found one 
book very satisfactory, there is no reason to suppose that it would suit 
a young class who were kept close to the text. Certain books may do 
very well in a school where pupils take up their science studies in 
the order of Natural Philosophy, Physiology, Physical Geography, 
Ohemistry, etc. If the order happens to be reversed in another 
school a difierent set of books should be adopted. 

In cities the parents desire the boys to be hurried through a con- 
tinuous course of instruction, so that they may be able to begin 
business at an early age. In the country the farmers* boys may go 
to school only a few months in each year, but keep this up till they 
are twenty-one years old. Books which might well suit these last 
would be much too difficult for the younger children of the city. 

All these circumstances, and many others, must be considered by 
teachers when they are searching for the ** best text-books " for any 
class. No matter how learned an author may be, no matter how 
many professors may have praised his book or actually used it, if it 
will not fit the time allowed for it, or does not just agree with the 
stage of development of the class, it should not be adopted. Perhaps 
books on mathematics or on the ancient classics may be so prepared 
as to be suited to any age of students, but all descriptive works, 
such as on science, history, literature and language, should have 
their style just adapted to the attainments of the class. They 
should not be beyond the pupils or they will be misunderstood, nor 
too easy, or they will rouse no interest, stimulate to no exertion. 

The character of schools often slowly changes, courses of study 
become more crowded or the reverse, the average age of the pujMls 
alters, the nature of the instruction varies. Books which ten ytars 
ago were entirely suited to their uses may be unfit now. Therefore 
it is necessary for teachers to examine their text-books occasionally 
and see whether they continue to answer all their ends. When a 
class, otherwise doing well, labors over any study, the difficulty half 
the time lies in the book. It is too hard or too easy or too long. 
This latter is a serious fault A book should be thoroughly mas- 
tered whenever possible. There ought to be no omissions, no stopping 
short of the end. It cannot always be avoided, but it is always 
somewhat demoralizing. 

Besides suiting the class the book must suit the teacher. It must 
a^gree with his current of thought and with his methods of illustra- 
tion. Young teachers often have no settled principles, and they can 
^easily adapt themselves to any style of treatment that seems to agree 
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with the class. But older teachers invariably have their peculiar 
methods, in which they have often had large success. They cannot 
leave these, they should not do so, and they must have books which 
accord with them. This is especially true where matters of opinion 
are concerned. In history, in political economy, in moral philos- 
ophy, a person cannot teach one thing by the book and another by 
his explanations. While some books are. undoubtedly intrinsically 

food and others intrinsically poor, yet in general the " best text- 
ook " fulfills the following conditions : 

1st. It appeals to no knowledge which the members of the class 
do not possess. 

2d. Its language is such as they can understand, and its line of 
thought such as they can follow. 

3d. It is difficult enough to call forth the fiill powers of its stu- 
dents. 

4th. It agrees with the teacher's general methods of instruction. 

5th. Its length is such as to enable it to be thoroughly studied in 
the allotted time. T. K. Brown. 



Sdeded. 

SCHOOL-ROOM SKETCHES FOR YOUNG TEACHERS: 

The teacher believed in drill. She was said to make a hobby of 
it. She had learned by her own and others' failures that there was 
no other way to clinch a subject, after it was presented, but by un- 
compromising drill. At least she thoughi she believed all this, but 
the new methods of teaching by entertainment, which had poured 
like a flood over the schools, had taken her in its sweep, and while 
she had kept her feet pretty firmly in the rushing tide, she had not 
wholly escaped the excitement and was conscious of an unconfessed 
desire to try her hand at it. The opportunity soon presented itself. 

Before her sat fifty-six children of the lowest grammar class for a 
lesson in geography. Slowly, for months, she had taken them step 
by step over the preceding pages, illustrating by globe and black- 
board-drawings every new subject at the first, following it each day 
with a relentless, linentertaining drill. But this was rather old- 
fashioned, and she longed to test the entertainment and reproductive 
method alone, and this is how she did it. 

The subject for the day's lessons in geography was the plants and 
animals in different countries. What could be so delightful for a 
trial ? In all their grade- work in geography there did not exist so 
golden an opportunity. Commencing with the cold climate, she 
struck an iceberg at the outset without danger, and with all the im- 
agination and fsLcta at her command, she described the huge floating 
mass sailing kinc-like through northern seas, ofttimes with pin- 
nacles glistening Tike icicles in the sunlight. Turning to the black- 
board, she roughly sketched one seen by herself, one bright morning 
in mid-ocean, showing in word-pictures the good ship with it« 
anxious crew, its silent captain watching statue-like every sigi> 
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through his glass, the passeDgers, a little alarmed but wholly enthu- 
siastic over this waDdering voyager, striking off rainbow hues ** as 
he sailed." It was easy to imagine polar bears clambering over its 
marble surface, and to go from this to the other animals of that 
region, and tell of their furry coats, and of their food, habits, elc' 
Here was introduced that touching story of the eider-duck's mater- 
nal devotion in burying her pale green eggs in the warmth of snowy 
down, plucked from her own breast, each time it was stolen by the 
hunters. Coming to the inhabited portions, the life and habits of 
the people were taken up. Sparse vegetation was noted, and the 
lesson closed with a thrilling account of a conversation the teacher 
once had with the survivor of an Arctic expedition. How the children 
listened I Big, round eyes looked into the teacher's eyes, which gave 
back their reflected enjoyment, for she felt the delicious power of 
swaying that little audience, as thev bent forward over the seats with 
bated breath. Really, this was delightful teaching after all. 

Next day she repeated the experiment, and this time led the curi- 
ous little flock through the dense forests of the tropics, parting the 
almost impenetrable mass of leaves and climbing vines for them to 
peep through into the jungles of wild beasts, lying stretched out in the 
languor of noontide heat, yet showing through their half-closed lids 
the terrible eyes that become balls of fire in beasts of prey when that 
huge paw lyin^ so auietly now unsheaths its cat-like claws. With 
these fascinated children she picked the native fruits, finding in the 
bananas and figs a new flavor of freshness. Picnicing undjer the 
self-made arches of the banyan tree, she told them of the food and 
habits of the natives, as she pointed out the gorgeously plumaged 
birds and broad-leaved trees. Again the long sigh of delight, at the 
close of this lesson, told of its success as an entertainment. 

Now for the reproduction. The teacher was sanguine of the result 
from the very nature of the lessons. The children were of more than 
average intelligence, with abundant home opportunities for reading, 
and every advantage for the successful result of this trial had been 
theirs from the beginning. The final reproduction test was preceded 
by a spelling-lesson of the most difi&cult words used by the teacher 
each day, which had been placed upon the blackboard at the close 
of each day's lesson. 

Next day came, and with it pencil and paper for each pupil, with 
test-questions upon the blackboard. They wrote on for an hour. 
The teacher examined the papers in the quiet of her room, in the 
evening. Gould she believe her eyes ? Were these the intelligent, 
absorbed children who had swallowed every word of those two days' 
fancy teaching? A heart-sinking came first, then, as " disaster fol- 
lowed fiEiSt and followed faster," the full significance of the situation 
burst upon her, and a ringing laugh eased the pain of disappoint- 
ment. Only a few of the results can be given here, and it is only 
&\r to say the worst are given. Some were tolerably correct, but 
a mixed understanding of climatio peculiarities was apparent in 
aU. 

6 
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Question — ^Mention some fur-bearing animalSy and tell anything 
you remember about their home. 

Answer. — " Ider dunk, bares, and ermin, and they live in gungles." 

Ana, — " All ftir-bearing anemals are caled yams, and they grow 
in hot countries.'' 

Ans. — " Poler-bair, seals, and hyener, and there clime up the aide 
of iceburgs." 

Ques, — What do the inhabitants of the cold r^on eat, and why? 

Ans. — " They eat fat meet and bread-fruit, because they can't get 
oranges and bernanners." 

Ques, — Name some valuable woods that grow in the hot regions. 

Ans. — ** Banyun trees, parm trees, and rosewood. This is the 
hardest wood in the world and it is very black" [evidently confused 
with lignum-vitffi and ebony]. 

Enough has been given to show the jumble of the lesson. The 
reproduction didn't work, because there had been no drill. The two 
days of entertainment teaching, which had allowed all the questions 
irom the children thfit they chose to ask, and which had not neglected 
to ecUl out their previous information, had left them wofuUy mixed. 
Their ideas of the two countries were not distinct They were 
thoughtless and child-like — did not stop to reason. The teacher, 
sadder and wiser, went back to slow, step-by-step teaching, fSBStening 
each day's work with a drill clasp, that held U. D n*t reproduce, 
teachers, till you have something to reproduce. Don*t waste time 
in testing, till you have somethiug firmly implanted t6 test. — ^EvaD. 
Kellogg, in N. E. Journal of Educaiion. 



At the end of the first century of Christian history, it is com- 
monly estimated that there were about 500,000 adherents to the 
Christian faith ; at the end of the second century, about 2,000,000 ; 
third, 5,000,000; fourth, 10.000,000; fifth, 15,000,000; sixth, 
20,000,000 ; seventh, 25,000,000 ; eighth, 30,000,000. In 1800, in 
all evangelical denominations in our country, there were 364,872 
members, and in 18^0 there were 10,065,963; showing that the 
number of enrolled communicants in the United States in 80 years 
has increased 9,700,000, or nearly ajs many as the number of adher- 
ents to Christianity at the end of the fourth century. On the basis 
of" adherents," the United States present an increase of 35,230,000 
— more than the entire Christian body at the end of eight centuries. 
— Dr. Storrs. 



Prof. James D. Dana, of Yale College, a man who has received 
higher honors from European scientific societies than any geologist 
now living in the United States, says of the first chapter of Genesis : 
" Examining it as a geologist, I find it to be in perfect accord with 
known science ; therefor*-, as a Christian, I assert that the Bible 
narrative must be inspired." 
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OontrOmUd, 

ASTRONOMY FOR SCHOOLS AND GENERAL 

READERS.* 

The examiDation of this work has afforded me much pleasure. It 
is a work of about three hundred pages, giving the principal facts of 
the science in a very clear and interestiug manner. The usual text- 
book stiffness of style is, to a great extent, avoided. The definitions 
are not usually given until the reader feels the need of them, and 
they are interwoven with the text in such a way as to fasten them on 
the mind, and thus they cKn be easily remembered. 

Li the introduction we find a brief history of the science, a gen- 
eral view of the heavens, and a few points touching the usefulness of 
astronomy. 

The book seems to have been written with a view that " any per- 
son of ordinary education and intelligence can understand it. No 
knowledge of mathematics beyond arithmetic is necessary, except 
that in a few cases trigonometrical solutions of important problems 
have been given in foot-notes for the benefit of those who understand 
such methods." 

I can cheerfully recommend the work — first, to such as have neg- 
lected the study of astronomy at school and who may wish to make 
up for this ueelect' by private reading ; second, to those who have 
become rusty m the science and who may wish to refresh the 
memory with facts once familiar ; third, as a text-book in those 
schools and academies where but a single term is devoted to the 
subject, and that, too, before the pupils have studied geometry and 
trigonometry. 

The crowning " feature of the work is the direction everywhere 
given for observations with the naked eye and with small telescopes. 
This plan of setting students at practical work has been so success- 
ful in chemistrvy botany and other sciences that it seems to be quite 
time to use it in astronomy." While the student in botany is en- 
gaged with the microscope m observing the minute organs of growth, 
why should not the student in astronomy be furnish^ with a small 
telescope to observe the distant heavenly bodies ? A few days ago, 
in passing through a class-room, I observed a class of eighteen, each 
Ainiished with one of Beck's Economic Microscopes, engaged in 
studying the structuce of some plant. Who has ever seen a class in 
astronomy so well equipped for its work ? It has become well settled 
that one large and powerful microscope is not a fit instrument for 
class instruction. So it is very clear to my mind that a powerful 
telescope b not what is wanted for the same purpose, and I tniuk the 
teachers of astronomy throughout the country will be glad to second 
the motion for a vote of thanks to the authors of this Tittle book for 

s 

* Astronomy for Schooh and Oeneral Eeaders.hy Isaac Sharpless, Profes- 
sor of Mathematics and Astronomy, Haverford College, Pa., and Profe^-sor 
G. M. Philips, Principal State Normal School, Westchester, Pa. Phila- 
delphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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the suggestioDs for practical investigations by students without 
apparatus or with iuexpensive instruments. 

While the book is unusually free from errors, yet I notice a few 
which, without doubt, will be corrected in future editions. Of the 
errors which I have observed I will call attention to the statement 
on page 11, where it says : " Newton was born on the very day that 
Gralileo died." Several years ago I observed the same statement in 
Lockyer*s Astronomy. Why so noted an astronomer as he should 
make such a statement I am at a loss to account. Still I believe it 
is un error. The facts in the case, so far as I have been able to 
gather them, are these: Galileo died V mo. 8, 1642, new style; 
but Newton was not born till 12 mo. 25, 1642, old style, which would 
be 1 mo. 4, 1643, new style. This makes a difference of 361 days 
from the death of Galileo to the birth of Newton ; so we can hardly 
say that the latter was born in the same year in which his great 
predecessor died. 

With its many valuable features I can but believe the work will 
have an extensive sale. M. C. Stevens. 

Purdue University, Indiana, 



OontrUnUedL 

FIRST MEETING OF THE FRIENDS' TEACHERS' ASSO- 
CIATION OF PHILADELPHIA. 

On the afternoon of 9 rao., 30, a^out thirty friends, mostly teachers, 
met at Boys' Select School, Philadelphia, to form an association. 
The object of this was stated to be the discussion of practical subjects 
connected with school work. 

A simple body of rules to govern the meetings was adopted. 
The meetmgs are to be held bi-monthly and all the proceedings are 
• under the care of a business director with two associates. 

John H. Dillingham was elected President, Mary W. Wool man. 
Secretary, and Isaac Sharpless, Business Director. 

In response to a call to explain the objects and methods of work, 
Henry N. Hoxie thought there was a special function for such an 
organization as the one under consideration to discharge, in its ability 
to oring teachers together to talk over the practical technics of the 
school and class-room in a more definite manner than can be 
attempted at educational conferences. These conferences have a 
very important work to do, it is true, but a society of teachers can 
meet with less formalitv and more frequently, and at the same time 
their organization can be more elastic. He wanted something that 
would take up, practically and definitely, special subjects such as 
the trite but perpetually present topics oi English composition, defi- 
nite points in geography, the greatest common divisor, the tide^, 
etc.— -discussions and papers giving practical and actual results that 
a teacher could go to work with immediately in his classes. 

An informal discussion on Methods of Teaching Natural History 
was now announced. Jos. Rhoads, Jr., opened it as follows : In my 
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Httle experience in teaching zoology, I have become satisfied of one 
thing, namely, that it is iropoflsible to interest pupils by haying 
them to study mere text-book lessons. Descriptions alone cannot 
make sufficiently definite and yivid impressions on a boy's mind to 
enable him to comprehend the nature and appearance of an animal 
or plant or the parts of which it is composed. Pictures and dia- 
grams are a great help, but they fail to excite the lively interest 
that natural objects themselves ao. It is, therefore, very desirable 
to have these objects to show your classes. A few very common ones, 
such as bones, oyster shells, common insects and others that can be 
easily obtained will prove very helpful. Auzoux's models are of 
great service, and are nicer than dissections, and show the principal 
organs more distinctly than such dissections as untrained hands can 
make. Still, the actual examination of animals is the true method 
of getting pupils actively interested in zoology. The time allowed 
for the study in most schools is so short that nothing more can be 
done than to obtain knowled^ of a few animals that are types of 
the larger divisions of the animal kingdom, ^nd the best way for 
pupils to gain this knowledge is for them to take the animals and 
examine them, beginning with the outside, and afterward dissecting 
them to find out the differences of structure on which classification 
depends. Perhaps the best method of insuring accurate observation 
on the part of the pupils is to require them to make drawings of the 
animals and of their organs. They must observe accurately in order 
to make correct drawings ; and after they have done this the forms 
are much more likely to be remembered. 

Amy J. Roberts. — ^Some of our patrons wanted their children to 
have another lesson for home study ; therefore we gave them Morsels 
First Book of Zoology, in which I assign a short portion and hold 
the class responsible for it, but our natural history recitations are 
mainly conversational. The class comes to my desk, or to a large 
table where I have placed some of our Auzoux models and a fine 
collection of shells lately presented for our work, together with 
living specimens, snails, clams, oysters, spiders in various stages, 
flies, oeetles, or anything we cah nnd to illustrate the lesson. All 
are eager to tell what they have learned from both book and object, 
and almost daily some caterpillar, cocoon, or other interesting sub- 
ject is brought for us to see, so that our tri-weekly talks are greatly 
enioyed by all. Most of the class are making collections for them* 
selves, besides adding to mine. 

I. T. Johnson, of Wilmington, said that in teaching natural his- 
tory he found he could do better work by departing entirely from 
the old method of asking the questions in routine, and bringing the 
subject before the class with the actual specimens or with charts 
illustrating the specimen. The children themselves would make 
suggestions and ask questions which would meet with responses from 
some of the class, and the lesson would be thoroughly discussed. 
He found very little difficulty in awakening great enthusiasm and 
obtaining good results by making the recitations thoroughly infer- 
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znal talks and closing a subject with blackboard and chart reviews. 
In re^rd to obtaining specimens he always found the children eager 
to assist in obtaining them and preparing them for the recitation. 

Henry N. Hoxie said it was necessary to begin scientiiically and 
with a definite object in view in teaching natural history. Aside 
from the information imparted, natural history served as the basis 
of valuable mental training in respect to the discipline of the per- 
ceptive faculties, always bright and active with children, as also in 
the development of the powers of classification and comparison, and, 
when continued sufficiently long, those of induction. The teacher 
should ever watch attentively this individual growth and evolution 
of mental power. He lamented the ignorance of common, every- 
day natural objects which children and adults often possess, mention- 
ing instances of the same in regard to trees, birds, etc., etc. 

Me spoke of the work of Agassiz in this connection and called to 
mind almost his first public efibrt to introduce and popularize 
knowledge of this kind in the common schools of this country in an 
article in The Masaachusetta Teacher of Januari^, 1850 (exceedingly 
rare and valuable), Entitled " Importance of the Study of Natural 
History as a Branch of Elementary Education," Agassiz being 
editor of The Teacher for that month. 

G. Ganby Balderston. — I wish simply to remark what must have 
occurred to most in this company, that one of the chief reasons why 
the interest in natural sciences seems to flag as students advance 
further in their course of studv » undoubtedly want of time. The 
member of the primary class m any ordinary school has assigned 
him for study from text-books very few lessons, and they are very 
short Having, on this account, very little to occupy his mind 
between schools, he is free to gather natural objects for his teacher, 
for his class, and for himself, and this of itself, will keep alive an 
interest in the subject. As the number of study lessons increases, 
the time becomes more and more fully occupied with them, till 
finally, as most courses of study are constructed, the students in 
those courses find their time fully occupied in keeping up reputable 
recitations and high examination grades. To make a mark under 
such circumstances in the pursuit of any particular branch of 
natural science necessitates either neglect or something else or 
the display of extraordinary industry and power of study. We 
can, no doubt, all think of many examples of both kinds of students. 
The one boy in fifty who distinguishes himself while at school in 
ornithology or entomology or botany or any kindred subject 
generally neglects one or more of his regular subjects to accomplish 
it But he sometimes accomplishes it by warky by devoting his 
recreation to it, while his ordinary study hours are devoted to his 
ordinary routine of studies. One of the students at Westtown 
Boarding School during the term just closed did an unprecedented 
amount of work in collecting and examining plants, and, at the 
same time, he carried seventy-five per cent more of other studies 
than the course requires. 
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Uie Chairman, John H. Dilliogham, was reminded by the pre- 
ceding remarks of cases which show that even if the needs of the 
young naturalist claim a latitude of time which a school programme 
cannot make room for, yet by following his bent the earnest inquirer 
is more likely in the long run to be gained for liberal studies gener- 
ally than by being set at them directly. 

He had oeen acquainted with a shoemaker in Vermont who, ap- 
pearing to be in declining health, was advised by his physician to 
bring home a different flower every morning. The quest for new 
flowers soon enlivened not only his appetite, but also hi9 interest in 
botany. At times he finds a flower for which he can find no name in 
all the books within his reach. He was informed of French works 

f'ving more complete catalogues of plants. Accordingly he learned 
rench. Further interest in botany led him to study L^tin ; and so 
he was drawn from study to study of a very liberal education. He 
became a mathematician, with, for example, sixty arithmetics on his 
book-shelves; an astronomer, calculating an entire almanac for a 
certain year ; and such was the celebrity of John Frost, "the learned 
shoemaker," that a college in his 8tate conferred upon him the de- 
gree of Master of Arts. An interest in nature did not leave him in 
one department of learning only — it induced a many-sided culture. 

Also an eminent naturalist of this city, once a farm-boy, finding 
himself much attracted by birds and beetles and snakes, began a 
course of inquiry which, still kept uppermost, has given him a fore- 
roost place in the scientific world, and has secured to him, as he went 
on, varied accomplishments in general learning, especially in moderix 
and ancient languages and mental philosophy. 

The practical point in these illustrations for teachers is, that one's 
firvorite study is the avenue by which he may be led into the temple 
of knowledge. Don't let us be jealous of the particular avenue, but 
if we use to advantage that line of knowledge which peculiarly in- 
terests a boy, we need not have a listless scholar. It you want to 
make a dull coal glow, blow upon the live part. Children usually 
present a most lively side toward animals ; accordingly, the spirit of 
learning can most readily be infused into them from that side, and 
rather by being put face to face with natural objects than with text- 
books about them. A chapter on insects is a areary thing on one 
side of a wall, while the beetles and the grasshoppers and the but- 
terflies are on the other. If the substance of the discussion had been 
rightly gathered, it was, that the youthful mind was better led from 
the study of nature and fact to books, than by text-books to nature. 

The next meeting will be held on 12 mo. 2, at 2.30 p. m., at 820 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 

A CEBTAIN physician was very unsuccessful, and yet he was a hard 
student. It was explained by another in the words, " He studies his 
books, but not his cases.'' The teacher must study his pupils ; he 
must, day by day, watch them to learn more iniportant things than 
he has extracted, or can extract, from books. — N. Y. School Journal. 
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BAD SPELLING. 

The subject of reformed spelliDg is to be considered in relation to 
its tendency to weaken the authority of the dictionary, the only 
standard pf reference on the much-neglected study of spelling. 
Writers grow careless and forgetful, and a frequent recourse to its pages 
becomes necessary, even in the case of ordinary words. Of all school 
studies spelling is the hardest to master, and but few persons spell 
faultlessly. Any assistance, therefore, becomes important, and the 
connection between roots and derivatives is not among the least. 
Almost every one can call to mind instances where the familiar spell- 
ing furnished a key to the meaning of a word new to them, and 
made the subject clear. The force of this was fully understood by 
the reformed spellers at the beginning, and they thought it neces- 
sary to cry it aown ; but repetition adds no force to a proposition, 
even if carried to the extent of becoming commonplace. 

While the advanced student will profitably study old English and 
the various changes in the language, the case is different with the 
young beginner. He learns solely by hearing correct English spoken 
by his parents and teachers and seeing the words spelled correctly 
in his books ; but if he be supplied with works in the miscellaneous 
spellings of the reformers, what wonder if he should become a mar- 
vel of incorrectness ? unless, indeed, they are taken in their humor- 
ous aspect. Few children would have their tender emotions stirred 

on reading that 

"Marj had a little lam r 

Persistent applicants for recognition at educational associations, 
they receive but faint encouragement from these intelligent circles ; 
yet something more than a non-committal expression would be 
desirable. The point is, not how the language ever ^ot to its present 
alarming condition, but that it must be taken as it is; and common 
sense indicates the simple remedy of pruning off redundancies and 
straightening the crooked places, that the learner may find a well- 
trodden path for his feet. 

Since the first phonetic charts were published in Philadelphia 
various phonetic systtems have lived and died. If we could imagine 
a world without a language, doubtless some phonetic alphabet would 
be adopted ; but a phonetic alphabet is a very different thing from 
the various spellings of the reformers. P. 



The following method of tracing on glass for the lantern appears 
to be satisfactory : A piece of finely ground glass is rubbed over with a 
trace of glycerine, in order to make it as transparent as possible. It is 
now easy to write or draw on the prepared surface with a hard and finely 

Sointed black lead-pencil, and the glass is so transparent that the finest 
etail of any engraving over which it may be placed can be seen quite 
distinctly. The drawing having been finished, the plate is washed with 
water, in order to remove the glycerine, and dried. A thin coat of Canada 
balsam or of negative varnish now serves to render the slide permanently 
transparent and ready for the lantern. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

The Scribners have in press a volume of "Essayi}'' by Predideat 
Noah Porter. 



A " John Bright Room," devoted to works on history and political 
economy, is to be fitted up in the Birmingham Free Library. 

Bryant & Stratton's Business College, Philadelphia, have had 
printed an address on the ** Elements of Success," by James A. Garfield, 
for general distribution. 

• 

The peculiarly uninformin^ character of many book titles receives a 
fresh illustration from Francis Power Cobbe's Fcak$ of Darien, which 
proves to be a collection of essays on moral and religious subjects. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have brought out a supplement to their Best 
Reading, by Lynd E. Jones. It consists mainly of classified lists of the 
most important works published during the past five years, with critical 
indications aflixed. 



Dr. Smiles's famous book, SeJf-Help, has been made one of the 
"Franklin Square Library." It has been translated in nearly every 
European language, as well as some of the dialects of India and Japan. 
It has a taking title : the whole struggling world grasps at the idea con- 
veyed in it. 

Last year the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J.» 
gave $275 ia prizes. This year they have increased the amount to be 
given to $1,000. All students interested in the art of drawing should 
read their advertisement on our cover page and send for a circular giving 
particulars. 

J. M. Stoddart a Co., Philadelphia, have just issued the XIV vol- 
ume of the American reprint of the Enydojxxdia Britannica. The 
publishers also announce a supplement to the whole work, occupying 
several volumes and bringing it up to the present time, especially in 
American topics. 

In our notice of Doty's Bulc^ and Hinfsf on the Theory and Practice of 
Teaching we omitted to state that it is published by 8. R. Winchell a 
Co., Chicago, 111., ten cents per copy. The little book contains much 
more of usefUl matter than many of the more pretentious volumes on 
the subject of which it treats. 

"The New Botany : A Lecture on the Best Method of Teaching the 
Science. By W. J. Beal, M. Sc, Ph. D., Professor of Botany in the Agri- 
cultural College, Lansing Mich.'' This is a pamphlet of sixteen pagea, 
published by C. H. Marot, at the oflSce of the Gardeiier^s Monthly, 
Philadelphia. It does not profess to be a text-book for pupils, but a 
lecture for teachers, and it is undoubtedly an excellent little work. It 
opens with a short history of the science of botany from Linnaeus down 
to Darwin and Sachs, and claims an epoch in ootanical science — ^the 
dawning of the "New Botany" in 1862. What the author styles New 
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Botany is partly recent discovery in the biology of plants and partly 
new methods of teaching " the botanv of our forefathers." He relies on 
the observing powers of the pufjils nrst. A lesson on any plant or any 

Slant organ is introduced b^ giving the pupil a specimen, or telling 
im where to find it, and taking a report from him next time, including 
the sum total of his observations regarding it. The lesson learned in 
this way may afterward be learned in the text-book or not, as seems 
necessary. A large part of the work is devoted to exact suggestions to 
teachers how to proceed under ^ variety of circumstances, and the 
teachers who will not find it a valuable aid, if they will try it, are few. 

The ScHOOLMA6T£R,'0hicago, 111., strongly deprecates the growing use 
of Question Books hj teachers who must seek certificates from Superin- 
tendents of Instruction. There is certainly truth in the following re- 
marks, though there are ways in which such handy little books can be 
used to advantage. Says The Schoolmaster: "There is no more lament- 
able or significant commentary upon the quality of our teachers and 
Uieir teaching than the number of * question books ' published and the 
immense quantities of them sold. It is safe to say tnat no other book 
for teachers sells as well, and their use seems to be on the increase. 

" Being able to answer isolated questions is not knowing asubiect. 

" There is only one honest way of getting an education, and that is by 
mastering subjects in their principles, by knowing them as wholes. But 
this is never the case of persons who cram themselves with a set of 
questions and answers, nor is such ever their purpose. Their purpose is, 
not to learn the subiect, but, upon the theory of probabilities, to hit 
upon the Questions the examiner will ask, and thus be enabled to answer 
him and oDtain a license." 



Concerning Literary Style. — Ruakin, — Whatever he may cisill 
himself, it is as a painter of nature with words that Ruskin is named 
with enthusiasm wnerever men speak the English tongue. * * * There 
is a more minute and extensive knowledge in them [his descriptions] 
than can be claimed for the corresponding word-pictures, either of descrip- 
tive poets, like Tennyson, Shelley, Scott, Keats and Wordsworth, or of 
authors who elaborately describe nature in prose, like Jean Paul Richter 
and Christopher North. He has such a knowleaee of nature as Tenny- 
son would nave had if he had devoted himself to landscape-painting; 
and he has a command of words such as onlv the greatest authors, prose 
or poetical, have possessed. — From Bayn^s ^* Lessons from My Masters.** 

Irving, — ^That his style was influenced by the purest English models^ 
is apparent. But there remains a large margin for wonder how. With 
his want of training, he could have elaborated a style which is distinctly 
his own, and is as copious, felicitous in the choice of words, flowing, 
spontaneous, flexible, engaging, clear, and as little wearisome when read 
continuously in quantity as any in the English tongue. This is saying 
a ereat deal, though it is not claiming for him the compactness, nor the 
robust vigor, nor tne depth of thought, of many other masters in it. It 
is sometimes praised for its simplicity. It is certainly lucid, but its sim- 
plicity is not that of Benjamin Franklin's style ; it is oflen ornate, not 
seldom somewhat diffuse, and always exceedingly melodious. It ia 
noticeable for its metaphorical felicity. But it was not in the sympa- 
thetic nature of the author, to which I just referred, to come sharply to 
the point. It is much to have merited the eulogy of Campbelf that 
it had " added clarity to the English tongue." — From Warner's ** Wcmk* 
ington Irving" 
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We have seen books " dedicated " to ^eat men, to lords and dukes and 
to personal friends of the author, but Tree Babies, a child's book recently 
published (New York, £. P. Dutton & Co., $2.00) eclipses them all. It 
IS dedicated to all wee babies. 

Babies short and babies tall ; 
Babies h\K and babiee snaall ; 
Blae-eyed babies, babies ftiir ; 
Brown-eyed babies with lots of hair; • 
Babies so tiny they can't sit ap ; 
Babies that drink from a silver cnp ; 
Babies that coo, and babies that creep ; 
Babies that only can eat and sleep; 
Babies that lauf^h, and babies that talk-; 
Babies ouite bi^ enough to walk ; 
Dimplea Angers and dimpled feet; 
What in the world is hair so sweet 
As babies that jump, lauffh, cry and orawl, 
Eat, sleep, talk, walk, creep, coo and all 7 



The poems of Alice and Phcebe Gary are peculiarly endeared to the 
American people; and the personal character of the writers has quite as 
much influence in producing this eifect as the intrinsic beauty of their 
poetry. The lives of the two sisters were so lovely in their relations to 
each other and to society that the memory of it lends to their verses a ' 
consecrating power. The poem " Nearer Home " has sufficient g^ace of 
its own to secure its hold upon our feelings, and yet a recollection of the 
exalted type of womanly virtues which was presented by the author 
helps it sensibly to stir the soul. And so of other sweet and familiar 
songs which the sisters poured out irom the affluence of a true inspira- 
tion. The Poetical Works of the two singers whose names are insep* 
arably connected are now for the first time brought together in a single 
volume, which is uniform with the " Household Edition " of American 
poets published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It will be accorded a place 
among the favorite books in many libraries. — The Dial. 

Av English man of letters, Arthur Reade, has been collecting infor- 
mation as to the habits of literary men in regard to stimulants. Among 
the data furnished him is quite an entertaining letter from the Abbe 
Moinio, editor of Les Mondes. The Abbe, now over eighty years of age, 
has been an extremely productive writer and industrious scholar. He 
has published, he says, 150 volumes, small and great, and has learned 
twelve other languages than his own — such is his own account. But he 
has had a curious experience with tobacco. On one occasion, when in 
Munich for a few weeks, and spending his evenings with Bavarian 
savants, who each smoked four or five cigars and drank two or three pots 
of beer daily (Steinheil, the most illustrious, boasted of smoking 6,000 
cigars a year), the Abbe came to smoke three or four cigars a day. He 
had also anew taken to snuff, so that, when preparing his calculus of 
variations, a very difficult mathematical work, he would empty his snuff- 
box (which held 25 grammes) in a day. But one day he was surprised 
to find himself painnill^y unable to recall the meaning of foreign words, 
and remember dates with which he had been familiar. Thereupon he 
formed a heroic resolution, and since August 31st, 1863, when he smoked 
three cigars and took 25 centimes' worth of snuff, he has, up to the 25th 
of June, 1882, touched neither. This was, for him, a complete resurrec- 
tion, not only of memory, but of general health and well-oeing ; he has 
had indefinite capacity of work, unconscious digestion, and not only 
perfect assimilation of food, but the ability to take more of it. — The 
American. 



THE STUDENT. 
OBSERVATIONS IN SCIENCE. 



A. Naked eye view. B. Teleeooplc view of beul. 

The CoEaet.* — NotwithstaDdioK various disadvaatagM of moonlieht 
uid dawn, the attentive observer of the present comet, with the unaided 
eye, has been well rewarded. He has noticed Che slight curvature of the 
tail, which tells an important story. It ie a well-known fact that the 
tails of coraelit id general mint away from the sun. They seem to be 
formed of matter repelled from the head by some unknown solar force, 
perhaps electrical in its nature. Now, if a comet has to keep ite tail 
pointing outward all the time it is revolving about the eun the outer 
«nd has a much larger circle to describe than the inner, and the particleH 
as they are repelled from the head have only the slower motion, and 
hence are graaually left behind. Careful mathematical computations 
show that the curvature in one or more instances is just what would 
result from the centrifugal motion of the substance of tne head. From 
this effect we infer the cause. The observed curvature is, therefore, in 
the nature of a proof oftlic materiality of comets' tails and their forma- 
tion iTom the waste matter of the head. The curvature would naturally 
be backward along the patli of the comet. To an observer in the plane 
of this path the tail would seem to be straight. One looking at it broad- 
aide, as it were, would see the curve in its true form. In all intermediate 
positions the apparent curvature would vary with the distance from the 
plane of the comet's orbit. No one who has seen our comet could fail 
tonotice three things: (1) The curvature wa-s very slifjht. (2) The con- 
vexity was on the south side. [3] The southern i<ide was very well 
defined, while the northern was faint and indetiiiite. These facte are 
readily accounted for when we know, firnt, that the inclination of the 
comet's orbit to the earth's is only about 37°, or 14r" 

• AbrldgAd rrom an article b; the author la IV Ameri 
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it^ and that the motion at the present time is southerly, causing the 
particles to fall back toward the north. 

Again, our observer has noticed a dark rift extending longitudinally 
th|t>ugh the tail, which a telescope readily shows reaches to the nucleus. 
Thk dark rift indicates that the tale is tubular. We must remember 
that there is every reason to suppose that its transverse section is a circle 
and not a line, as it seems to us ; that it extends toward and away from 
us as well as sidewise. It would therefore be the natural explanation of 
this dark rift to suppose that on the edges we look through a greater 
thickness of the walls of the tube than near the central line, for were it 
a solid cylinder the centre would be the brightest portion. On the south- 
em side this wall is thin and bright; on the northern, broad and faint ; 
this fact, which we have not seen recorded of other comets, would seem 
to indicate that some force existed which retarded the filling up of the 
centre of this tube. In many comets observers have spoKen of the 
exceedingly well-defined band of darkness which reached out from the 
comet in a line exactly radial from the sun. 

Telescopically, the head has presented some interesting features. Two 
main streamers extend out, one on either side. These have been 
bounded on the side next the sun by arcs of circles passing through the 
nucleus and having their centres on either side of it. Around the whole 
has been observed a faint envelope of light, embracing these arcs, and 
blending with them on their outer edge. The arcs and envelopes seem 
to be the origin of the tail, into which they shade by insensible grada- 
tions. The nucleus itself is ill-defined, presenting no resemblance to a 
star. The telescope magnifies it without adding to its total brightness, 
hence, it appears rainter than to the naked eye, and a casual observer is 
invariably disappointed. It has been oblong in form, having its greatest 
length in the direction of the tail. At the date of writing it has stretched 
out into a narrow band, pointing nearly toward the sun, the tail appa- 
rently fed from its sides. This band shows condensations in two or tnree 
points much brighter than the remaining portions, giving the appear- 
ance of a division. The parts did not seem, however, to be entirely sepa- 
rated. 

The spectroscope gives, in addition to the carbon and hydrogen which 
usually exist in comets, characteristic lines of sodium. Up to the pres- 
ent year all comets examined, including the two bright ones of 1881, 
fave little if any traces of an^ elements out the first two. But both the 
right comets of this year give spectra of sodium. Its presence prob- 
ably indicates much increased stability and mass. The present is also 
the first comet the direction of whose motion has been determined 
spectroscopically. 

Meteor observers should look out for "November meteors" on the 
18th and adjacent nights. Isaac Sharplers. 

Botany. — During this month we shall perhaps look in vain for per- 
fect specimens of plants in bloom, unless it be the Witch-hazel, 
Hamanulis Virginianaj a tall shrub having its naked branches studded 
with clusters of yellow flowers, which may be likened to a Goldenrod. 
The calyx remains open after flowering, and not closed, as I stated last 
year. It is found in moist woods, often overhanging a stream, or several 
trunks rising obliquely from the same spot and thus becoming divergent 
above. 

Many plants may, nevertheless, be found in flower, though lacking the 
requisites of a typical specimen. Thus on some warm slope a Dandelion^ 
Taraxacum dens'leonis, or on the roadside an Aster may be seen, in the 
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latter the flowers mostly appearing on a sprout from near the base of the 
stem, which, still standing with its outstretched branches, affords the 
needed protection to its younger rival. Last year was a very favorable 
one for such to prolong their bloom, since so late as 12 mo., 28th, I 
collected specimens of Aster eoicoides, Solidaao nemoralU and AchiUea 
millefolium^ of which the Solidago or Goldenroa was even showy. 

At the present writing, 10 mo., 11th, several plants are blooming out 
of their season. Numerous Blue Violets, Viola cucuttaia^ are flowering 
in an adjacent swamp which, being mowed some time ago, produced the 
unnatural condition necessary to force the flower-buds, then ready formed 
for next spring's bloom, into flower. 

A few miles away a railroad bank which had been mowed \& produc- 
ing beautiful specimens of Spiderwort, TradescarUia Virginica, 

Almost every autumn we see some apple and pear blossoms, confined 
though, I believe, mostly to the varieties ripening their firuit early, and 
from this fact we may, perhaps, derive the explanation. 

Last year, in a lot from which the timber had been recently removed, 
there appeared numerous flowers of the Rue Anemone, ThcUictrum 
(memonmaes, and that so late as llmo., 20th. In this case, no doubt, the 
changed conditions to which the plants were subjected brought about 
the result. 

In nearly every case I think these out-of-season flowers will be found 
to spring n'om those buds which, in regular course, should not develop 
till the next season. 

The sterile catkins of both the Candle Alder, Alnus semUaia, and the 
Wild Hazel, Cdryltts Americana, are now well formed and easily seen ; 
the fertile catkins of the former may also be seen but are much smaller. 
The rather rare Hop Hornbeam, Ostrya Virginica, now has catkins 
about one inch long, thus distinguishing it from the Water Beech, 
GoLTpiniu Americana, the catkins of which are not evident. 

W. Trimble. 



The Eeuiih-worxn. — ^The earth-worm is a much more interesting 
animal than most people think who have merely used it to bait a fish- 
hook. The late Charles Darwin found enough to write about it to fill a 
book — ^and a very interesting book it is — ^to which I am indebted for 
what I shall sav about its habits and usefulness. There are few places 
where you can aig into the ground without finding the burrows of earth- 
worms. These burrows are usually near the surface, but sometimes 
reach down more than five feet. In making them the worms swallow a 
great deal of earth, from which they obtain considerable nourishment 
contained in small particles of organic matter diffused through the soil. 
This, however, is not their only food, for they also eat leaves, such as 
those of the cabbage, parsnip and celery. They also eat onions. The 
undi^ted earth passed from their bodies is partly used for plastering 
the inside of their burrows, but most of it is deposited on the surfiiice 
of the ground as the "worm casts" which are so abundant on the 
untrodoen parts of drives and walks and among the grass. It is this 
bringing up of the sub-soil to the surface and pulverizing it that consti- 
tutes the great service that worms perform for vegetation. Worms have 
a curious habit of lining the upper part of their burrows with leaves 
which they drag into them. They come out of the ground for this 
purpose and in order to deposit their casts at night only. It seems 
strange how they can distinguish night from day, for they have no eyes 
at all ; but it has been found that they seem to be able to notice the 
difference between light and darkness from the way in which they retreat 
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when a light ib hrou^ht near them while out of their burrows at night. 
ThiB sense seems to lie in the front end of the body, as a light shining on 
their tails only does not frighten them ; and it is probable that the light 
penetrates the skin and affects the nerve masses in the head. They 
seem to have some sense of smell from the way in which they discover 
hidden bits of odoriferous vegetables, such as onions and parsnip leaves, 
but fail to find such as have no strong odor. Their apparent preference 
for celery to cabbage and for parsnip leaves to celery, when all of these 
were exposed to them together, seems to indicate some development of 
the sense of taste also. They nave no jaws, and eat leaves bv sucking 
off little bits from the edges. Their mouth is plainly visible. They 
move b^ means of four double rows of short bristles extending along the 
lower side of the body. These can easily be felt with the nngers and 
seen with the aid of a magnifier. Their internal anatomy is very inter- 
esting and easily studied, in its main features, by putting a worm in a 
little bottle with a few drops of chloroform till it is dead, and then 
splitting it down the back with a pointed pair of scissors, taking care to 
cut only the wall of the body without injuring the organs within. The 
most conspicuous thing is the digestive tube, the first part of which is an 
enlargement called the pharynx, which has little muscles running to the 
body walls to enable the worm to suck with it. Then comes the ^llet, 
leading to a crop. Close behind the crop is a hard, muscular gizzard, 
and aner Uiat comes a long intestine reaching to the tail end. Along 
on top of the digestive tul^ is a minute tube filled with blood. This 
acts instead of a heart, contracting so as to force the blood from the tail 
toward the head, there being valves to prevent its flowing backward. By 
cutting the little partition membranes which connect the digestive tube 
to the body walls, and raising the digestive tube up we can see a slender 
white thread running along the floor of the body. This is the principal 
nerve chain. It divides at the front end, and the branches go around 
the pharynx to the upper side, where they terminate in two minute pear- 
shaped nerve-masses, the cerebral ganglia which have been referred to 
as *being sensitive to light. Jos. Bhoads, Jb. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

We have been very much pleased by the readiness with which 
the readers of The Student have contributed their "Queries." 
At the same time we have been somewhat disappointed in the slow- 
ness with which the answers to those printed have been forwarded. 
Nearly all the replies thus far obtained have been the result of 
personal appeals to those whom we supposed to possess the desired 
information. Now, while we are willing to do what we can, we 
must depend mainly upon the voluntary answers that are sent us. 
We presume that the column of "Notes and Queries" is read by 
several hundred people. Scarcely a question can be propounded to 
which there will not be twelve or more of these readers who can 
give answers. Were we to write to any one of these, making a per- 
sonal request for a reply, it would, in nearly all cases, be cheerfully 
and promptly forwarded. In as personal and individual a manner 
as we can in an editorial note, we respectfully request that whenever 
any one reads a query to which he can give uie required answer, that 
he will immediately send it to us. We have no fear of receiving 
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too many of such communications. If we cannot print each separ- 
ately we can make an abstract of them which will be valuable in 
proportion to the number of opinions from which it is compiled. 

After reading and considering the " Queries " in the present num- 
ber, we ask you to turn back to Nos. 1 and 5 in last issue, and send 
us answers to them if possible. Ed. 

No. 6. — Is it not a little misleading to speak as ** Wallace" does 
in his admirable article in 10 mo. Student (p. 54) of Jonathan 
Edwards's "great doctrine of the freedom of the will"? He had 
a doctrine about the freedom of the will; but does that expres- 
sion well characterize his work ? Cerberus. 

Edwards's book was named Freedom of the Willj but, as Cerberus 
indicates, his doctrine was not that of a free will, except under such 
restrictions as practically to destroy it. The sentence is certainly mis- 
leading. ' Wallace. 

No. 7. — 1st. In the 51st Psalm, 18th verse, the expression zebhahh 
v^etendh occurs. Will some of your erudite friends tell us how to 
reconcile the fact that zebhahh is masculine, with the fact that its 
pronominal representative, -ah, is feminine? 

2d. In Matt. 7th, 9-10, what is the force of M in the expressions 

fif} "kiBov eTTidduei avrcj and /txf) 6<pw kiriScxrn avru ? 

Is it the same as the Latin noniie f 

Ist. The 'dh is not pronominal, but is Hi paragogic, forming the para- 
gogic future. 

2d. The force of fiij in such questions, both in classical Greek and 
Hellenic, is that of num, not of nonne. Like num^ it expects a n^ative 
answer. We have nothing like this particle in English; although we can 
represent it, in reading, hj the accent and tone of voice, if we were 
to write out tully all that it implies in these passages, we should say, 
surely J he will not give him a stoney will het and, surely, he will not give him 
a serpent y will he? T. C. 

No. 8. — Please inform me, through the columns of The Student, 
the name of the author of the line : 

"For all I bless Thee, most for the severe." 

A. N. 



No. 9. — ^What would be the effect on water if confined in, and 
entirely filling an air-tight vessel too strong to be exploded, and 
heated above 212°, and reversely, the effect if chilled to a tempera- 
ture below 32°? The idea intended to be conveyed is: Can water 
be heated above 212° or cooled below 32° without undergoing a 
change? g. 

Water can be heated above 212° or cooled below 32° without change 
of aggregate state, if confined in an air-tight vessel too strong to explode. 
It would mterest the inauirer to see " Lawson's Experiments on Bursting 
Boilers" in recent numbers of SeienHfie American, C. C. B. 
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No. 10. — Please inform me, through the columns of The Student, 
what is the hest text-book for beginners in the study of the English 
language. I teach many classes daily, so that I have but little 
time for oral instruction. M. I. C. 



Answer to No. 2. — Like signs produce plus, and unlike, minus, in 
multiplication and division. 

Proof. — The sign of the multiplier shows what is to be done to the 
multiplicand, just as the value ol the multiplier shows how manv times 
the multiplicand is to be taken. There may be four cases and only four ; 
we may have a positive or a negative multiplicand, to be affected by 
either a positive or a negative multiplier. 

(1)-"L_ (2). ~ (3). + (4). - 



+ - - + 

(1). The plus sign of the multiplier shows that the positive multipli- 
cand is to De added to zero, or, taken additively, and adding a positive 
(quantity gives a positive quantity . ' . the sign -4-. (2) and (3) in a 
similar way. (4j. The minus sign of the multiplier shows that the 
negative multiplicand is to be subtracted ; to subtract a quantity, change 
its sign and add; hence, by (1) the sign of product is -f-. (1) and (4) 
prove that like signs produce +, the (2) and (3) that unlike signs pro- 
duce — in multiplication. 
The proof in division depends on the definition. 
Division may be defined (1) as the process of finding what quantity 
multiplied by the divisor will give the dividend ; or (2) as the process 
of finding one of two factors when their product and the other factor 
are known; or (3) as the process of finding how many times one quan- 
titjr contains another. In either case division is the reverse of multi- 
plication. In the first two definitions this is evident, in the last it is 
true, since a quantity contains another as many times as that other 
would be taken to produce the former. 
Hence, to prove rule for signs in division : 

Results. 
(1). ^ - + = + 

(2). + ^ - = - 

(3). - -^ -I- = « 

(4). - -^ - = 4. 

(1). The dividend here Ls plus, hence the divisor and quotient, i. c, 
the two factors, must be alike, but the known divisor is -|-, hence the 
quotient must oe plus. 

(2) and (3). Let pupils work out in similar way. 

(4). The dividena being minus, it must have been produced by the 
product of unlike signs, and since the divisor is minus, the quotient 
must be -f-. 

The (1) and (4) prove that like signs produce -f-, and (2) and (3) that 
unlike signs produce — in division. J. Myron Potter. 

Answer to No. 4. — In m^ hastily prepared answer to the query of E. 
B. H. in last number, it might be inferred that each species had differ- 
ently shaped pollen-erains. While they are not necessarily the same 
shape in the same order, especially in such extensive orders as the Com- 
positse, yet I have little doubt from observation that, though varying in 
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size and color, the shape is often uniform in the same order, as, for 
instance, in the Malvaceae an examination of eight species representing 
seven genera showed the same form in all — that of a spinose ball. In 
the Dicotyledonous class this spinose spherical form seems to be very 
common, as it occurs in other orders than the above, noticeablv in the 
Asters and Solidagines of the (Dompositaa and in many Ck>nvolvuUceflB. 

. W. T. 

Answer to No. 5. — D. H. F. will probably find PicJkering^B Physical 
Manipulation to serve his purpose. Published in 1873 by Hurd & 
Houghton. C. C. B. 

ITEMS. 

— The Student is two pages larger than usual this month. 

— Wilmington College is looking up. Its prospects were never better. 
The endowment of $25^000 is as good as secured and its friends are 
earnest and capable. — (Letter to Editors.) 

— In our last number we made the mistake of crediting' to Holmes a 
scrap beginning, " It is well for the young, etc." It is an editorial para- 
graph in The Teachers^ Quide, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

— Earlham is fiill. ^Three Earlhamites are preparing for the Berlin 

University. Hon. Ben. Harrison addressed the students and faculty, 

making some very appropriate remarks on the possibilities of scholars 

at the present day. ^The college building is now in the best repair it 

ever was. The Superintendent within the past year has collected by 
voluntary subscription from the friends of tne college about $20,000, 
which has been wholly expended in improvements in and around the 

building. Dr. James E. Rhoads delivered an address on Friends 

Work among the Indians. His lecture was a strong and impressive one 
and so spiced with the pathetic and humorous as to hold the undivided 
attention of the audience. He was followed by Dr. James Thomas, of 
Baltimore. — Earlha^nite. 

— Central Academy^ Plainfield, is regularly incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Indiana and is controlled by a Board of Trustees 
appointed by three Quarterly Meetings of the Society of Friends. 

The object of the Academy is to furnish such literary instruction as is 
generally given in the High Schools of our cities, joined^ however, with 
a larger amount of Christian teaching than is common m such scnools. 
Though under the care of FrieUds, the School does not claim nor desire 
to be sectarian, but will always aim to bring into prominence those 
spiritual truths which underlie a* genuine Christian morality. 

The government of the pupils will rest mainly on appeals to that 
which IS noblest and best in human nature, and special efforts will be 
made to teach all the scholars habits of diligence and virtue. Erastiis 
Test is principal. — (Circular ofSc/iool.) 

— ^This session of Penn opens up with more than one hundred and 
twenty students, half of them in the College department. If we had 
money for the purchase of necessary apparatus m the several depart- 
ments, and books for increasing our* library so as to be the better able 
to compete in attractions with our best institutions in the State, there 
would soon be a different showing. In the moral and religious charac- 
ter of our students, the institution has great credit throughout the 
State. The character of the class-room instruction is thought not to be 
inferior, but several institutions offer collateral advantages which Penn 
does not yet possess. We hope the time will come before long when 
these needs will be supplied. — Wm. B, Morgan, 
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I Histories. t*asonelle's Frenoh Course. Woodbury's German Conrse. Robinson's 

I Mathematios. Kerl's Grammars. Well's Grammar. White's Industrial Draw- 

ing. Well's Natural Philosophy. Gray's Botanies. Dana's Geologieii. Townsend's 
CJwll Ooremnient. Bryant A Stratton's B<»oh*keepins. X«anqnelller AMoAsan- 
to's Frenoh Course. Eto.. eto.. eto. 

Corre»pondene« Is sol lotted, and Drill reeelir« prompt and carefUl attention. 
VavoraUe rates for Introduetlon and for eoples tor ezan&lnatlon. Catalogue 
DoaerlptlTe Circulars free on applleatton. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 







Important Announcement! 



JUST ie.B-A.Dir I 



NEV/ EDITION 



OF 



BROWN'S 

English Grrammars 

THOROUGHLY REVISED 

BY 

HENRY KIODLE, A.M., 

Late Supexintendent of Schools of New York City. . 



As the JPublishers of Brotun's CfratntnarSf we take pleasure in announcing that 
these FoptUar Standard Text^Books have been thoroughly revised and 
adaptea to the present Educational demands. While we have constantly en- 
deavored to add to these books all the improvements which the latest experience and studj 
have devised or suggested, we have also striven to retain the grammatical system of Gk)old 
Brown, in all essential particulars, virtually intact. This we believe will be found to be the 
case in this new edition ; although very decided changes have been made in certain important 
respects, besides the addition of matter to carry out the plan of the reviser.. .With tliese 
alterations we hope that these works will be found more useful to tlie public, and will prove a 
more valuable aid to teachers in imparting instruction in this really important branch of 
education. 

Ck>pies of the new edition of the *^ Firtt Lines" will be sent by Mail to those who desire 
to examine it on receipt of 25 cents, and of tiie " InstUutea" on receipt of 60 cents. Circolar 
mailed free on application. Correspondence solicited. 



WM. WOOD & CO,, 

56 & 58 Lafayette Place, 

NBiar YORK. 



ABOUT FLOUR. 

Wa ftre niKkiiis » ■paoUlt; of high-xrada 

FAMILY FLOUR. 

Tbe foUowlns atandard branda are quotod, 

■everal of whicb we control exdu- 

airely and can therefore offer 

SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 

TO PURCHASERS. 

1 iik:,._'> e»eiT hW. Numbered •■» nn 

*'*'««' and warranted, "" " 

"Pillsburv'BBaflt," 10 00 

" Roller Process," ... 9 00 

"Snow White," (Ohio patent.) 6 iiO 

" White Loaf," .... S 00 

" Imperiai," .... 7 00 



" Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat,' 



Complete Aaaortment of 



FIELD & QAKDEN SEEDS. 

Samples of Timotlij Seeds for Fall sowing 
mailed on application. 

ALFRED LOWRY & BRO., 

arooera and Seed Daaler*, 

B94 South Siooho Bt, Phila. 



DUNN & SOUTH, 

Sunmn to K. imt Sni & Ce. 



DEALERS IN 



Stair Rods, Curtain Poles 

AND 

FANCY BRASS GOODS, 
11 
No. 8 NORTH SIXTH ST, 

iiSSTSs:.. PHimaLfHiA, fa. 



HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 



FACULTY. 

THOMAS CHASE, LL.D., Preset and Prof. Philology and Literature 

PLINY EARLE CHASE, LL.D., . . Professor of Philosophy and Logic 

ISAAC SHARPLESS, S. B^ Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 

ALLEN C. THOMAS, A.M, .... Professor of Rhetoric and History. 

LYMAN BEECHER HALL, Ph. D., . Professor of Chemistry and Physics. 

SETH K. GIFFORD, A. M., Ass't Pn^fessor of Greek and Latin. 

JOSEPH RHOADS, Jr., A. B., . . •. instructor in Natural History. 

ALFRED GREELY LADD, A. M., M. D., Instructor in Physical Culture. 

CHARLES M. BURNS, Jr., .... instructor in Drawing. 

WALTER FERRIS PRICE, A. M., . . Assistant in the Library. 

JOHN E. COFFIN, S. B., Assistant in the Observatory. 



HAVEEFORD COLLEGE is situated on the Pennsylyania R. R., nine milee we«t of 
Philadelphia, on a tract of 215 acres, 60 acres of which are laid out in ornamental 
grounds. The situation is unusually beautiful and healthful. 

Barclay Hall, a large granite building, finished in 1877, gives to the students 
private bed rooms and pleasant studies. 

There are two Courses, the Classical and the Scientific. In the Classical, Latin 
is required throughout, while Greek and Mathematics are elective in the latter part of 
the course. In tne Scientific, Greek is omitted, and Latin is required through the first 
year only. A limited number of elective studies are arranged in the Junior and Senior 
years, so that students can choose such as are adapted to their wants. 

The Library contains over 18,000 well selected volumes. Care is taken to exclude 
books of fiction and injurious literature. The books may be freely used, and a full card 
catalogue fiEicilitates reference. The best foreign and American Periodicals are taken. 

The Observatory is the best in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and Students in 
Astronomy have more practice with the instruments than in almost any other College in 
the country. 

The Chemical Laboratory gives ample fiusilities for experimental work. Sacb 
student is famished with his own taole and implements, and may, if he so elect, take an 
advanced course in Analysis. 

The Physical Apparatus is extensive and varied. 

Evening Lectures by the College Professors and specialists firom elsewhere are 
frequently given. 

Physical Exercise is encouraged by a well equipped Gymnasium. A competent 
instructor, a graduate of Bowdoin Collie in Arts and Medicine, and a pupil of Dr. 
Sargent, has mrection of it, and gives systematic instruction, based upon carefiu personal 
examination, to each student desiring it. Grounds especially prepared for cricKet, loot 
ball, base ball, lawn tennis and other games. 

In the Discipline, the officers endeavor to promote habits of diligence, order and 
regularity. Private admonition and appeals to the ^ood sense and conscientious feeling 
of the students, are the means most confidently relied on. 

The Price of Board and Tuition is $425 per annum. A limited number of annual 
scholarships are granted, to assist meritorious students, who would otherwise be unable 
to meet the expense of a collegiate education. 

For Catalogues and information, address, 

Prop. Ai^lek C. Thoma8> 

Baverfard College P. O., 
Montgomery Co.^ 






EVANS & YARNALL. 



Reliable Head Light Oil 

and Ready Mixed Paints, 

AT LOWK8T MARKET KATfS. 
4^CIROULAR8 MAILED ON REQUEST. 

WARRINGTON & TRIMBLE. 

N. W. cor. 8th & Callo'whill Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

8UPCRIOR INOeUBLE INK AND TOILET ARTIOLIS. 

THOMAS B. TAYLOR, 

Attorney at Law, 




PHILADELPHIA. 
ColleettonB, Settlement of Estates and (Convey- 
ancing— Special ties. 

niostntod CMalogne. Photographs and Lectures, lOo. 



MAHIPLANTERNS 

IVI/AVJiW AND VIEWS 



IA61G USTEIUiS ASD mm WASTED. 
TEBO. J. BAABACB, 809 Filbert St., Philad'a. 

ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 

Devoe s Brilliant Oil 

TBS SAFEST AtTD BEST. 

R. J. Allek, Son & Co. 

fV. C WHELLER. 



REUBEN HAINES, 

316 Willing'B Alley, Philadelphia, 

Analytical Glieiiilflt, 

Assay l8t of Gold, Silver, Iron, Copper 
and Lead Ores. 

Making Wattr ttl Bdltr 7Nd W&ttn Auljritl 

BRYANT & STRATTON, 

BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

108 8. TENTH ST., PHILAD'A. 

Careftil training In buslnesB branches, forms 

and customs. • 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 

pRANKLIN PRINTIM flOOSE, 

321 OHE8TNUT STREET, 



PHILADELPHIA. 



iSTiMATis rui w wina. 



J. KENT WORTHINGTON, 

No. 1 STOCK EXCHANGE, 



152 South Third Street, I 

Opposite the Exchange (Room 4.)* PHILADA. | 

Old books rebound. Jobbing and Pamphlet 
work promptly attended to. 

GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
531 ARCH STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 



VJ I [ iTiTATif 

NURSERYMAN AND FLORIST, 

OLnrWOOS XVSSIBIIB, XOSIXfVXLLI, 17018 
OOmilTT, PA. 

One of the largest and most complete assort^ 

ment of trees and plants in the Union. 
4^ Catalogues ft-ee on application. 

EDWARD C. JONES & CO., 

OITT HAIiL DRUG BTOBID, 
S. E. Cob. FIFTEENTH A MARKET STS., 

Specialty, * Philadelphia. 

" BAT and IVSEOT BXTBBMI9 AT0]18.» 

OEOROE B. JOHNSON^ 



TAILOR, 

Plain Coats a Specialty. 



•» 



Bhnk Book MaBsfuturon a&d Stationon, 

Jt No. 432 Chestnut Street, 



No. 22 E. Market Street, 

Win conduct suits and transact business in 
all the courts of 

OHEBTBB. DBLAWaBB and PHILABELPHU 
counties. Special attention given to coUectionSf 
the settlement of estates, utles to real estate, 
conveyancing and patents. 

printing, 

blank books, 

drawing materials, 

Franklin E. Paige, 

131Sd B'ilbert Street. 

PMItAOILPHIA. 



xomi iiiiEiiioiiu mMiioxs 



firooks'sNewllofiiialMhmelics, 

ALflEBRA and OEOMETTBT. 

diTw^hoDli?' 5«id*f(»"drcuLin and^Kn^^on 
ctungins. Sent poflt-paid Union Arlth't, »ct two boolii, 
Bdcb. S[>indaidHormiaAnlh'i,4boolu,ft.^. AlgEbra 
er Gmaetiy, 84 cB. 

MONTSOMERY'S INDUSTRIAL DRUWINe. 

Industrisl iDd Etluutiona]. Tcichci lellei. plant uid 

nup-dm»ing, designing, etc., and li beat fcr common 

•chDoll. Poil-pdd, P^maiy N«. 1 Id S, 4S CU, : loUr^ 



pelton'8 splenoid outline maps 

(revibedJ 
Griffin't Naniial Philotophv. Do. Chemi.try Lec- 
ture Notes on WetlUkc'i iHa» id Write Lellen. 
Wailakt'g Com. School LIleiatuR. Lloyd' t Literature 
for Litde Folki. Petenon't Punlliat ScicDct. Lyle'i 
Practical Book-Keepiac. Sheppard'aConttitutionU. S. 

SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 

S30 Karkat St, Pkllkd'n. 
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Maps, Atlases and 

Globes of cTery 

description. 

Spring Htip Roller*, 

Hap Gases. 

37 8nth Blxtli St, 

PHU-ADKLPmA. 

M for CaUlont. 



EXCELLENT BOOKS. 



AKERICAX STATESMEN. 

1. JOHN qUINCY ADAMS. By JoHnT.Mokbi. Jr. 

2. AI.EXANDER HAMILTON. Br Hknry Cabot 

LoMK. S1.2&. 

8. JOHN C. CALHOUN. By Dl. VoB HoLST. (1.25. 

1. ANDREW JACKSON. By Wh. G. Sdmheb. (1.36. 

Admlnble briar bloerapblea of leadlna: American 
Btiil«nneii, in conneclfon with Ibe political hMoir 
of Ibe counliy. Beautiful library booka. 

JE^ Several other votuma in pivparalton. 



AMERICAS MEN OF LETTEBS. 

Edited by Charles Dldley WAaKcit, 



2. NOAH WEBSTER. By Horace E. Scmxtui. 
author of the "Bodley BookB." With fine 
poitralt. SI .15. 



Fliie Bleel portrai 

Eicellent brier biographies of men ramoDR in 
Imerlcan Ulerature. BeauUfUl hotifehold l>aolca, 
laoh containing a fliie Heel portrait. 

49> BevenU olAa- vottaats in prquntfion. 



lUboolMllm. SentbytH. 



\' H>r )ale by ail b 

n TBceift qfprta, by the PubUihgfs. 

HOUGHTON, MOTLIN ft CO. 

* PARK ST., BOSTON, Mil 



Meaara H.. U. It Co. will aelld. pOM.paJd. on appli- 

k PORTRAIT CATALOGUE 



Including PortniU of eev- 



OLiVKtt Wehbkli. Holhm. 
William D. Howbli^ 
Ben RV Jakes, Jr.. 
Hehbt Wadsworth LoHsrsL' 
James Rnsso,!, Lowell, 
Oven Meredith, 
Horace E. Scoddeb, 
EDMTrND C. Stedmah, 
Habeibt Beecher Stowi, 
Batahd Taylor, 
Altred Tehhyioh. 
Chablu Dddlet WABirak, 

JOMB 8. WaiTXI«». 
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THERMOMETERS, 
BAROMETERS, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 

DRAWING STATIONERY, 
SPECTACLES, EYE GLASSES,- &c. 



CtUeUoguet asfottowa, sent on application : 

Part 1st — Mathematical lii^itrumcnts, .... 162 li.i,;es. 

" 2ii<l — Oirtical Inslruinenls, ..... l8S " 

•' 3rd — Magic I.antcrivs and Views, .... 150 " 

" 4th — Phy:.ieal Iiistrumcnls, 188 " 

JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 

924 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 



WHITALL, TATUM & CO., 



Sim^ WjmvL 
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410 RACE STREET, Philadelphia, 

46 and 48 BARGLAT STREET, New Tork. 



CHEMICAL GLASSWARE 



LABORATORIES, 

ASSAYING WORKS, 



FOR 

COLLEGES, MUSEUMS, 

INSTITUTES OF TECHNOLOGY, 

ACADEMIES, &c. 



ALSO, 



DRUGGISTS' GLASSWARE, 

HontcBopatltic Vials, Dni^sts' SuQdries, &G. 



LATEST and BEST SERIES of TEXT-BOOKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

Porter & Coaxes. 



MATHEMATICS. 



Retail I'rice- 



ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, by Albert N. Raub, Ph. D., Principal 

of Central Pennsylvania State Normal School, 
COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, bv Albert N. Raub, Ph. D., 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, by Thomas K. Brown, Teacher of Mailie- 
I. malics at West town School. ..... 

Designed as a first book of Algebra for all classes; of Students in Schools and Academies. 

ELEMENTARY PLANE GEOMETRY, by Isaac Sharpless, Prof, of 
Mathematics, Haverford College, ..... 
ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, by I. Sharpl',ss, 
GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY, by Isaac Sharpless, . 
TREATISE ON SURVEYING, by John Giniimere, A. M., 

The most thorough and practical treatise on the Science published. 

RAUB'S NORMAL READERS. 

By a. N. raub. Ph. D. 



NoRMAi. First Reader, 

Second ** 

Third '* 

Fourth * * 

Fifth " 
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BUCKWALTER'S SPELLERS. 

PRIMARY SPELLING BOOK, by Geoffrey Buckwalter, 

Containing only familiar words in well-graded lessons, a number of them being in script. 
Beautifully illustrated. 

COMPREHENSIVE SPELLING BOOK, by Geoffrey Buckwalter, 
Containing, among other new features, Alphabetical Lists of over one thousand words often 

mispronounced ; also. Rules for Spelling, a chapter on Punctuation, Dictation Exercises, 

and many new words under their appropriate heads. 

LESSONS IN ENGLISH, by A. N. Raub, Ph. D., . 

A practical course of Language Lessons and Elementary Grammar. 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by A. N. Raub, Ph. D., 
SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY, by R. J. Dunglison, M. D., . 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, by Thos. R. Baker, Ph. D., 

These are entirely new works, and their intrinsic merit, as well as the well-known ability 
of the autliors, will assure them a prominent place among text-books on tliese important 
subjects. 

GREEK MYTHOLOGY SYSTEMATIZED, by S. A. Scull, . 

This book is beautifully illustrated, and the clear and logical arrangement of the subject. 

as well as the admirable tables arranged according to Hesiod's Th'" "^y, cannot fail 

to make it the most valuable work on the subject ever published. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY; With Especial Reference to Industrial 

History of Nations. By Robert Ellis Thompson, M. 

in the University of Pennsylvania. i2mo. Cloth ext 
" Prof. Thompson's work has an especial interest at this time, when the ques' 

tection and free trade are more or less discussed among the people and in the nc 
papers. It overflows with facts told in an interesting manner, and shou*'' ' 
circulation." — Chicago yournal. 

PORTER ft COATES publish many more valuable School aod CoUeee Te 
will do w^ell to examine their Catalogue before deciding upon w^hat books to use An 



season. 



CnfalogMcn uHU he aent to any addremm upon appliration* 



PORTER & COATES, Publisher 

900 Chestnut Street, Phil-' 
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EDITORIAL. 

The Student !» not primarily an advertising medium, but a number 
of its pages have been devoted to that service. On some occasions busi- 
neas men have said, '' If this is a good thing, please say so editorially." 
Although we have not thought it right to accede to this request and use 
the editorial pages for the advancement of individual interests, we have, 
nevertheless, felt not a little satisfaction in the reputable character of 
our advertisers and a willingness to commend them in a general way to 
the patronage of Student readers. 

Looking over a pile of exchanges, we are led to remark upon the 
objectionable matter in the form of advertisements which fills the pages 
of so many of them. It is doubtless because of the insufficient support 
received by educational journals that they allow their space to be taken 
up with patent medicine and cheap jewelry announcements, but it cer- 
tainly is to be regretted that teachers' journals should be filled with such 
material. If there is anything more damaging than this, it is that pro- 
fetusedly "religious" journals are even worse than the educational in their 
subserviency to the demands of this class of tradesmen. We see but a 
small portion of this periodical literature and would speak with caution, 
but apparently every quack, every firaudulent gift enterprise, venders of 
every species of cheap silverware, and the whole fraternity of those who 
expect to live by gulling the public consider the "religious" press of the 
country their special channel for reaching their patrons,— or shall we say 
their victims ? Amid such general disregard of what might be called the 
ethics of advertising it is encouraging to find some journals, making no 
distinctively religious profession, which yet maintain a high standard as 
to the matter in their advertising pages. We have reason to know, for 
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instance, that the agricultural journals in our clubbing list annually 
Befuse material which might bring them in many thousands of dollars. 
One journal for a single issue recently refused twelve hundred dollars 
for this kind of work. Great credit is due to periodicals which resist 
this temptation, and every consideration of morality and decency ynll 
prompt the educational and religious press to adopt a similar standard. 

» 
Members of the Society of Friends scarcely need to be told where 

they may find information conceniing William Penn. The authorized 
publications of the Society are full and satisfactory. One valuable work 
was noticed at length in the last number of The Student. We may 
remark, however, that popular sources of information have been greatly 
multiplied during the present year. The Pennsylvania School Journal, 
Lancaster, Pa., has published a notable series of articles, somewhat mis- 
cellaneous in character, because drawn from a variety of authors, yet 
calculated to convey much valuable information to readers outside the 
Society as to the life and character of William Penn and his connection 
with the early history of this State. One or more of the larger monthlies 
also contained articles, but none of them, so far as we know, equal in 
variety or extent to compilations in the journal above mentioned. 
Although the mani^rs of the Bi-Centennial chose to "celebrate" a 
man very different from what we believe William Penn to have been, 
the net results of the year's work doubtless include a fairer estimate of 
the man in the minds of the mass of the i)eople. 



Not a few parents have recently been called upon to decide as to what 
school their children shall attend the coming winter. In some cases the 
choice was between a Friends' school and the nearest public school. 
Some expect a private school and must choose among several possible 
resorts. Much is at stake in this decision, and parents should look well 
to the motives which govern them therein. It is not enough that the 
public school is nearest and is open to all, nor are worldly reputation 
and a high-sounding name sufficient guarantees. Of the motives 
which may influence the decision, such as financial considerations, con- 
venience, the claims of fashion, desire for superior scholastic advan- 
tages, and desire to secure certain moral influences, the first is sometimes 
inexorable and it is useless to cry out against it, the second should not 
be allowed undue weight, the third is unworthy of consideration, the 
fourth and fifth properly belong to the question and should have most 
weight in the final decision. We have nothing to say against the public 
schools as such. They have done and are doing much good. Without 
decrying them or the system which makes them a possibility, we may 
find abundant reason for believing that Friends' children should be 
taught in schools under care of Friends. A majority of parents who 
will read this are more or less thoughtful of the moral welfare of their 
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children. But observation prompts the feeling that some decide the 
flchool question with scarcely more thought than they give to the black- 
smith who would shoe their horses or the carpenter who would patch 
their floors. Yet the material to be worked upon is far more impressible 
and the interests at stake of infinitely greater importance. Until we all 
realize ftilly that the welfare and progress of the next generation are 
dependent upon the care we give to the children of this, and then decide 
all questions concerning them with a seriousness befitting so important 
a matter, we will not be able to answer fairly for the charges committed 
to us. It is conceivable that a parent who is given up to follow the 
changing fashions in dress may go to the most fashionable tailor. That 
he should wish to educate his children for superficial show and glitter, 
the tinsel of intellectual acquirements, betrays an unwise estimate for 
their earthly, and a total disregard for their eternal interests. 



The failure of the eyes of so many American school children is a 
serious matter. In a recent circular of the Bureau of Education, the 
author finds the cause in the insufficiency and bad arrangement of the 
light, in unhealthy, seats and benches, bad ventilation, and poor type. 
The latter subject is farther treated of by Dr. Javal, and his conclusions 
are summed up by Commissioner Eaton as follows : 

Researches extending over a number of years have led him to seek in 
writing and typography (chiefly, of course, in typography) the real 
explanation of the growth of myopia, and ne has accordingly under- 
taken an examination of the different kinds of types in general use, and 
considered their availability from a hy^enic standpoint. 

He claims that the letters which project above and below the line may 
advantageously be shortened, that the spaces between the letters and 
between the difierent parts of letters like m and n may well be widened, 
and that various discriminations between letters that are characteristic of 
old types, and that have been weakened in later times, may properly be 
restored. Separating the lines by leads, Dr. Javal thinks a question of 
looks only. Increasing the spaces between the letters, however, is of 
the crreatest importance. 

After a brief history of writing materials. Dr. Javal criticises modem 
chirography. 

His principal suggestion in the interest of legibility is that .children 
should be taught to preserve the individualitv of each letter," that is, 
the interval between tne letters should be made greater than the width 
of the letters themselves. He also advises that tne dots for the i's, the 
cro6.ses for the t's, and accents should be added after the entire matter 
is written, and makes decided obiection to the obliqueness of common 
writing, because the obli(jue position of the lines involves an inclination 
of the head and an injurious position of the body. 

A noted oculist, of Philadelphia, recently told us that of all the 
children which come to our schools, seventy -five per cent, did not have 
normal vision. 

No text-book with small or bad type should be allowed in a school. 
The greatest care should be given to ventilation and the children 
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should have plenty of side light but should never face bright windows. 
The German Government requires that all the light should come firom 
one side of the house. The general health of the school should be 
carefully attended to. It is considered by authorities that long primer 
type (such aa is used in the body of The Student) is the smallest 
allowable in a text-book. 

The Plumber and Sanitary Engineer has recently offered prizes for the 
best plan of a school building. In the report of the Committee of Award 
we find the following : 

At least two adjoining sides of the building should be freelv exposed 
to light and air, for which purpose they should be not less than sixty 
feet aistant firom any opposite building. 

In each class-room not less than fifteen square feet of floor area should 
be allotted to each pupil. 

In each class-room the window space should not be less than one- 
fourth of the floor space, and the distance of the desk most remote from 
the window should not be more than one and one-half times the height 
of the top of the window from the floor. 

The height of a class-room should never exceed fourteen feet. 

The provisions for ventilation should be such as to provide for each 
person in a class-room not less than thirty cubic feet of fresh air per 
minute, which amount must be introduced and thoroughly distributed 
without creating unpleasant draughts or causing any two parts of the 
room to differ in temperature more than 2° F., or the maximum tempera- 
ture to exceed 70° F. This means that, for a class-room to contain fifty- 
six pupils, twenty-eight cubic feet of air per second should* be con- 
tinuously furnished, distributed, and removed during school sessions. 
The velocity of the incoming air should not exceed two feet per second 
at any point where it is liable to strike on the person. 

The fresh air should be introduced near tne windows ; the foul air 
should be removed by flues in the opposite wall. 



In the discussion now going on apropos of the proposed admission of 
women to the University of Pennsylvania on equal footing with men a 
little used but perfectly legitimate argument is advanced by the oppo- 
nents of co-education. The higher classics contain, it is urged, many 
passages of doubtful character at any time, and absolutely unfit for study 
and analysis in mixed classes. This is not, of course, an insuperable 
obstacle ; enough unobjectionable matter can be found to constitute an 
advanced classical course ; but the fact remains that classical literature is 
inherently a heathen literature, and needs careful sifting before it is 
made a subject of class-room study. We would go further than most of 
the writers we have noticed, and say that for all classes of whatever sex 
the objectionable passages should be eliminated. The subject of co-edu- 
cation, however, must be decided on broader grounds than the fitness oi 
unfitness of certain books for mixed classes. 



Our clubbing arrangements will be found in the advertising pages. 
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Omtr&nUed' 

EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE WESTERN 

DEPARTMENT. 

The second annual meeting of the Educational Association of 
Friends in America for the Western Department was held at Law- 
rence, Kansas, Tenth month 9th, at 7 o'clock p. m. 

The President being absent, the meeting was called to order by 
Benjamin Trueblood, and Dr. Samuel D. Coffin was chosen Chair- 
man for the evening. James Pitts, Sarah H. Morgan, and Isaac M« 
Cox were chosen Secretaries. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows : Presi- 
dent, Dr. J. H. Stuart ; Vice-President, Edmund P. Stanley ; Sec- 
retary-, Charles E. Cox ; Treasurer, Imelda A. Tebbetts ; Executive 
Committee, Charles Hutchinson, Dr. Samuel D. Coffin, Hiram 
Hammond, Dr. William Nicholson, and Sarah H. Morgan. 

Timothy Nicholson, of Indiana, gave a brief account of the orga- 
nization of the Association and stated its objects. He said that it 
arose from necessity. It w&^ found that the best class of our mem- 
bers were going outside of the Society for their education. Some- 
thing was needed to show that Friends appreciated higher education. 

After paying a warm tribute to Francis T. King, he spoke of the 
second conference, held at Haverford College, in Seventh month, 
1880, in which every Yearly Meeting was represented. Francis T. 
King declined to serve as President, saying, ** You must take the 
President from the West, because there are the children." If, in- 
stead of two hundred, we could have had one thousand stirred by 
that enthusiasm, we would have seen a grand result. He spoke of 
the general good feeling prevailing at the conference and the ab- 
sence of all rivalries. There were no dissensions — no throwing of 
cold water. Wc should recognize that any work done for the 
Church and for the Lord is His work. 

Alluding to the work done directly by the Association, he men- 
tioned the aid received by Glen Elder Academy, Peun College, and 
Earlham. " There is being," he said, *' a great revival on the sub- 
ject of education in the Society of Friends. The next general con- 
ference is to be held somewhere in the West. By means of the 
interest awakened by the former conference, and through the exer- 
tions of Francis T. King, 830,000 has been raised to assist North 
Carolina Friends in building a house at Hi^ Point and in repair- 
ing and building up New Garden School. We of the West must 
do our part, and we may depend upon it that we will receive that 
material aid which we so much need." 

The following papers were then read : " System in Education," 
by Edmund P. Stanley, Superintendent Lawrence City Schools ; 
" Home Influence in the School," by Dr. Wm. Nicholson, of Law- 
rence, and ** Denominational versus State Schools," by Prof. Wm. 
Morgan, of Peun College, read by Sarah H. Morgan. 

President Trueblood, of Penn College, then addressed the meet- 
ing. He said in substance: '* I wish to indorse the sentiments of 
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dU these papers, and especially those of Dr. Nicholson. The higher 
education presupposes the proper work of the home and the academy, 
and, as a result of the study of human nature, I have been able to 
tell whether the home has properly done its work. The subject of 
higher education is forcing itself on us at the present time. We 
must ask ourselves the question, * Shall we educate or lose our 
young men and women?' The young of good minds will have an 
education in some way. You may oppose higher education, but 
you cannot stay this desire for knowledge, and if the Church does 
not provide for them they will seek it outside-. There are as many, 
and perhaps more, in colleges of other denominations and in State 
universities as in our own institutions. They will not stay at home, 
and, because we have not made provision for them, many have gone 
from us and are to-day holding prominent positions in other denom- 
inations. This current ought to be turned back to our own institu- 
tions. 

"There is no lack of active minds in the West to educate. It must 
be the result of something in our situation and circumstances which 
produces minds of the first order — I refer not so much to education 
as to real mental ability. I believe it is due to the fact that the 
West (Kansas and Iowa) is settled up by the enterprising men from 
the East. People from Haverford and Providence and Westtown 
come West to improve their circumstances. They do not send their 
children East for their education because of the distance and want 
of means. These children are just now arriving at maturity, and 
we must educate them or lose them from the Church. Many infidels 
in this country come out of the Society of Friends, because, when 
the proper education is neglected, the very rebound from Quakerism 
produces infidelity. We must, therefore, take great care of our 
most promising sons and daughters, for what is spent in this way 
becomes a very profitable investment. It was essential in the begin- 
ning of the growth of the Church, and it is still so, that in order to 
secure the best minds for ourselves we must t-ducate. Begin in time 
and let education grow right along with other institutions. Certain 
interests of Church and country run parallel. The reason Harvard 
College stands at the head of American colleges to-day is because 
she began at the very beginning of American life. And if the 
Society of Friends do not take the college of the West into hand 
early, you will soon see the result of this neglect. 

" I have been told that there are ministers among Friends in this 
Yearly Meeting who wish to keep higher education out of the Church. 
I admit its dangers. There are dangers in almost everything. A 
sharp ax is a dangerous tool unless properly directed, but you 
can't fell trees without it. Let me tell you, you can't prohibit higher 
education of some kind. Hence the wisdom and necessity of pro- 
viding for our children schools in our own Society rather than turn 
them over where we have no control. Education must be turned in 
the right direction and used for the building up of the Church. 
Thorough education always tends to Christian humility. 
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" Religion is indebted to education for more than we sometimes like 
to admit. We are indebted to the best classical education for the 
Bible, for no nation has the Bible except through translations by 
educated men. The Church is indebted to the best Christian schol- 
arship of America and Europe for the Revision of the New Testa- 
ment. And the grand thing about that Revision, which is to go 
down to aiter times as the accepted translation, is that it has the 
influence of educated Quakerism in it." 

Speaking of Penn College, President Trueblood said it was beffun 
almost with the beginning of the Society in Iowa, and no other 
college has been more satisfactory in its work or rapid in its growths 
The college of any Church will reflect the life of that Church, and 
it will also be the head of religious instruction in that Church. It 
is the aim of the managers of Penn that it will not only reflect the* 
best religious life of the Society of Friends, but that it shall also 
lead in religious education. Vital principles are put before the 
pupils from time to time, and they are encouraged to lay hold of 
these practically. Those whose minds are being continually shar- 
pened by studies require to be grounded on the reasons of religion. 

After a statement of the methods of religious instruction at Penn 
Collie and the active interest of the students in religious work. 
President Trueblood continued : " It shall ever be my purpose, as 
hea\}, to keep Christian education always prominent at Penn. The 
number of students in the college departments is now almost as large 
a» at either Haverford or Earlham, and as flne minds are turned 
out there as are graduated anywhere. And we hope to carry on 
the work as grandly as it has been begun. The public schools 
reflect the life of the public. Christian education is a fixed factor 
in our civilization ; puolic schools cannot be so secularized as to over- 
throw it. The instincts of this country are religious ; hence, the 
demand for Christian men at the heads of our schools, for the public 
schools even, spring out of Christianity." 

A general discussion of the subjects introduced in the papers and 
address was then entered upon. 

John Watson was thankful the Church was waking up to the 
necessity of educating our children in institutions of our own if we 
would retain them in the Church. We should, each of us, consider 
what is our duty in regard to these institutions of higher education 
and each do his part to advance the cause, that our children may be 
retained among us and the Church have the benefit of their usefulness. 

Wm. P. Haworth. — I am sorry to see the opposition of ministers 
and others to higher education. We want men and women the most 
eflicient possible. The Church must have educated men to meet 
and confute the arguments of the opponents of religion. We need 
our Moodies, and we also need our Cookes. 

Andrew Wooten. — 

" A little learning *«*♦** 
♦ « * * * intoxicates the brain, 
But drinking largely sobers us again." 
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It is the lack of this higher education that makes us get frightened. 
It is desirable to educate children where there is an entire absence 
of infidelity and irreligion. Our institutions gain favor from the 
necessity of moral training for the young. The children will have 
an education of some kind. We should not allow them to be edu- 
cated under un-Christian influences. Friends' schools should not 
be allowed to go down. Our academy at Glen Elder, built on a 
buffalo path, grew out of the circumstance of about a dozen young 
people consulting together as to where they should go to school. 
And it is wonderful how help has come to carry on that school. 
Ten to fifteen have already gone out from it to teach in the public 
schools. We need only to investigate the subject of higher educa- 
tion to become interested in it. The Friends in Kansas certainly do 
need stirring up, for we are propelled on by the very necessity laid 
upon us. I desire the sympathy of Friends for those making the 
feeble attempt. 

George F. Rogers was surprised that any could be found to op- 
pose higher education. He had noticed that many former members 
of Friends are now prominent members in other denominations, 
which he thought not surprising, for the thirat for knowledge is so 
great, and so great is the confidence acquired in those who impart it, 
that they unconsciously accept their opinions on religious as well as 
on literary and scientific questions. The public schools are free ; 
our own schools must be virtually free and supported by enaow- 
ments. 

President Trueblood. — Public schools are certain to reflect the 
state of society, just as denominational schools reflect the condition 
of the Church. And the two are closely related. Public schools 
are a necessity; denominational schools must be suppoited, in order 
that the public schools may be maintained under proper moral and 
religious influences, for many men must be educated in the former 
to furnish the latter with teachers. The public schools are the out- 
growth of Christianity and are founded on a Christian basis, and 
Christianity ought continually, indirectly at least, to pour its influ- 
ences into them. 

J. G. Kirby referred to the establishment of a school at Oska- 
loosa in 1868 for the purer rather than the higher education of the 
youth. From that scnool teachers had gone out to teach in Iowa, 
Kansas, and Colorado, and had done much good. We must look to 
the education of tJie many as well as the few. Friends in Kansas 
have suffered more from neglect in this respect than from any other 
cause. He should like to see schools established all over Kansas as 
feeders to higher institutions. 

E. P. Stanley. — Schools preparatoiy to the college are what we 
must work for in Kansas, and it is all we are at present able to do 
here at home. Every settlement of Friends should have a school 
for this work. But to do this we must also build up the college and 
depend] upon the reflex influence to aid in building up primary 
schools. For in providing for the education of the few we are pro- 
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vidine for the education of the many. One-half to two-thirds of 
all ccJlege graduates go out as teachers. And we as a Society send 
out a larger percentage of teachers than any other denomination. 

Matilda Stuart thought it was time for Friends in Kansas to get 
to business. A teacher is wanted at Spring Grove who will go from 
a sense of duty and will be willing for a while to make some sacri- 
lices to help get a school started. 

Mary Rogers thought we had been too negligent of primary 
schools. In the limits of Cottonwood there is an opening and a 
great need. The interests of the Church are centered in the school. 

Josiah Dillon. — We must be watchful at home and give direction 
to the minds of our children. In the public schools they are almost 
compelled to imbibe the spirit of war, as they mingle with teachers 
and fellow-pupils in the preparations for Decoration Day, etc. In 
our own scnools they would not be subject to this influence. And 
the responsibility rests on tlK)se who have no children as on those 
who have, for all members of the Church are benefited thereby. 
Many have the money and no children, while some have children 
and no money. Money is as necessary as children. We want the 
same principle as that in force in the support of public schools 
— taxation in proportion to property. Our schools should also be 
such as to draw pupils from outside tne Society. In our school at Le 
Grand many children attend who are not members. Friends' schools 
t^hould be better than others, or we do not wish to maintain them* 

Addison Stubbs wanted that some practical steps should be taken 
in the organization of primary and nigh schools. He was sure of 
aid and proper support. Certain citizens of Emporia had promised 
$35,000 to the Presbyterians if they would establish a school there, 
and he thought Friends could do as well. There should be at least 
three academies in the limits of Kansas Yearly Meeting. Quarterly 
Meeting schools are the basis we want. 

President Trueblood explained their way of working in Iowa. 
The Quarterly Meetings must do the work of organizing, though we 
may receive enthusiasm from the Association. 

After a season of devotion and prayer, the Association adjourned 
U) meet at the call of the Executive Committee. 



In the course of a lecture at New Haven the other evening upon 
the customs and religions of his race. Rev. Thomas S. Dana, an edu- 
cated Indian, made this singular statement : *' The Indians never 
cook anything in the house where they live. They cook outside, 
and they give as a reason that if they cook inside the steam collects 
in their clothing and draws the lightning. Whether this is so or not 
I do not know, but I know that an Indian wigwam is never struck 
by lightning, and no Indian has been killed in a hundred years.'' 
It is quite possible that wigwams are seldom or never struck by 
lightning ; but why a whole race should be exempt simply because 
their low habitations don't attract destruction is, to say the least, 
hard to explain. — New Haven Register, 
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OoiUrSmUd. 

OUR SOLAR SYSTEM. 

A spacious field for interesting reflection is to be found in the 
circumstances and phenomena known to us respecting those bodies 
which belong to our Solar System, the bounds of which are too 
vast to be adequately appreciated without such thoughtful reflec- 
tion. An untrained mind could scarcely be expected to appreciate 
the varied measurements of the spaces presented to our evening view 
in an unclouded sky. To many minds, the various heavenly bodies 
we are accustomed to beholding, have, to a considerable extent, about 
an equidistant appearance. 

That the moon is nearer to us than any other heavenly body is 
perhaps manifest to nearly all observers. But do we generally 
appreciate its relative distance from us as compared with that of the 
sun, whose rays light up all the planetary bodies known to us, the 
stars all being vastly more remote than any of these? 

Readers of The Student generally are aware that the dis- 
tances between heavenly bodies are reckoned usually by millions of 
miles. From well-ascertained data, the sun is computed to be more 
than ninety millions of miles from us, while the lovely orb w^hose 
motions and changes give such varied beauty to our evening skies 
is less than the fourth of one million of miles from the earth. The 
juvenile and other uninformed observer has oft, perhaps, beheld 
the- grandeur of the scene presented when the sun appears to be 
nearing the western horizon, his dazzling brightness softened by the 
humidity of the atmosphere through which we are looking, and the 
full moon with its mild radiance is just coming above the horizon 
in the east. Many an inner ear attuned to " the music of the 
spheres," to the sublime notes of the '* Harp at nature's advent 
strung," has contemplated the serene beauty of the scene here 
brought to view without being sensible of the comparative nearness 
of the one body and the vast remoteness of the other. The warm 
radiance of the sun might almost incline some of us to re^rd it aa 
nearer to us on the one hand than the cold moon on the other, 
while each orb seems to be almost touching the verge of the earth we 
are standing upon. 

We will leave to the readers, severally, the stating in figures the 
difference in the spaces through which our vision is reaching. The 
thought of this view and comparison of spaces under contemplation 
is presented not wholly for the beauty and interest which directly 
attaches to them, but as introductory to a further view to which the 
reader is invited. 

When the mind has fairly and successfiiUy grappled with the 
figures representing our distance from the sun, we must allow the 
mind to glance at the whole diameter of the orbit, the invisible 
pathway over which the revolving world carries us in course of our 
varied years. Finite as are our powers, and unable as are the ablest 
of us fully to appreciate these spaces, yet let the reader ponder the 
subject thoughtfully. Let not the bram be over-taxed or the mind 
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be lost iD the mazes, but let it be gently trained not only to a reason- 
able apprehension of the vast realities the figures tell us of, but let 
our range of vision still extend that we may contemplate some of the 
grcAt truths of which we are not only already aware, but with 
which we are to a great extent familiar ; let us turn the trained 
thought to the knowledge we are in possession of respecting some 
other heavenly bodies. Fair Venus, that shines even m the eye of 
day, has her lovely brilliancy from the same sun that shines on us. 
Mars also, with his reddened lustre, has of later time been dis- 
covered to have moons revolving around him, as our gentle satellite 
moves round us. Jupiter, too, and Saturn, each having his several 
moons with daily and annual revolutions in common with our 
earth — ^though the length of their day and year differs from ours 
somewhat in proportion to their size and respective distances from 
the central sun. Hold still in view our nearest apprehension of the 
distances of these wondrous orbs with the particular description of 
each as the books have given them to us ; compare their distances 
from the sun and the diameter of their orbits with those of the 
world we live upon ; reflect upon the many particulars we have 
learned respecting them and which characterize them and our earth 
in common. Now let our imagination go out to remote Uranus and 
the remoter Neptune — pondering the figures representing their dis- 
tances from us and from the sun which shines on us and on them — 
shines on our single moon, which reflects back to us its measure of 
the same to light our evenings. The rays of the same sun it is, by 
which, reflected back to us, our instruments discover those far-off 
brother planets of the Solar System. Not only do the rays of the 
sun go out through those almost inconceivable distances, from whence 
the light is reflected back to us, but connected therewith is another 
equally wondrous characteristic of the system. So far as the light 
is known to reach, so far also the great means by which the worlds 
are held in their respective orbits, the power of attraction to the 
sun, is evenly maintamed. 

We need to be students indeed to appreciate these great truths 
and the vast spaces through which the solar rays and the power of 
the attraction extend. Surely a mighty hand created and placed 
the worlds in their respective spheres. Prom age to age they 
repeat to us the story of their birth. 

Many of the readers of The Student are far better versed in 
the knowledge which astronomers have accumulated than is the 
writer, yet great and interesting as have been the discoveries and 
developments of science, rich treasures are still in store, especially 
in store for those whose unpresumptuous eye is turned toward the 
evidences of creative wisdom. 

If we are observing and thoughtful, as we pass along by day and 
by night we will And very much already known to us that is of 
deep and abiding interest which calls for the upholding of a general 
theory as to the light and heat of our sun which would bring the 
facts with which we are familiar into harmony. 
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The thought that a great world of fire had sent forth the rays of 
light which in my school days were concentrated to a burning focus 
by my lens of ice has never been satisfying. So many interesting phe- 
nomena, all in harmony with each other yet at variance with the 
theory of fire, call for a theory not only to fit and fill the immensity of 
our ^lar System but that will be sustained by the varied minutiae 
of the operations of the light and heat as they come to us in their 
daily and continuous beneficence. 

The intense cold in the high and higher regions of our atmos- 
phere, the probable absence of heat in the immensity of space 
through which the sun's rays come to us, the warmth found in the 
sunshine inside the frosty window pane, the heat found in the focus 
of a lens of ice, the peculiar virtues of the sun's rays on the vege- 
table world contrasted with the known effects of culinary heat, the 
beauteous bow in the cloud, the infinitely varied beauties of our cloud 
scenery — all these and many more of varied phenomena familiarly 
known to us bespeak a nobler work from the great Creator's hand 
than our reason can reconcile on theories of fire. The intense bril- 
liancy and surpassing power of the rays, with the changeless endur- 
ance of the sun from age to age, indicate a special creation for noble 
ends, and the rays of light appear to have been designed, in connec- 
tion with their kindred influences pervading all terrestrial matter, 
to be heat-creating rather than hot, and seeing that these rays of 
light reach to the remoter planets and are brilliantly reflected to us and 
that the power of attraction to the sun holds those vast orbs in their 
respective spheres, the thought of a co-extensive warmth-creating 
property in the rays and their kindred influences found in sub- 
stances where the rays come, brings our minds to the threshold of an 
inouiry afiTording hopes of rich reward. 

To explain the varied phenomena, is it not reasonable to waive the 
idea of consuming fire or intense heat at the sun, and to contemplate 
a specially created central body, one of the many stars of the firma- 
ment, having power to generate a ceaseless flow of electric light and 
influence (not to say electricity), this electric light and influence 
conveyed to the earth and all other planets of the solar system, how- 
ever remote, there, as they fall on matter, meeting in fitting response 
with their complemental elements, both being parts of the same 
beneficent creation, the heat which warms is generated, and the 
attraction which holds to the sun accompanies in fitting accord ? 

Man by his puny enginery develop electricity in form of a steady 
light of great brilliancy. Many bodies around us are charged 
with the subtile fluid unperceived until a kindred influence comes in 
contact and the spark goes forth. An infinite variety of evidences 
show us how electric light and heat are developed, and in connection 
with these familiar facts it is interesting to observe that the sun's 
rays, after passing through an atmosphere of intense cold and through 
a cold window pane or sheet of ice, develops scarce any warmth 
until it falls upon some non-transparent body ; then and there heat 
appears to be evolved, regardless of the ice or cold glass, and a 
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beautiAil yet mysterious phenomenon is presented to us continuously. 
The heat-creating elements are brought together as air is brought 
to the functions of our lungs, and the great end of ^heir creation is 
accomplished. The beneficent Power " operates unspent " — 

" Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the st-ars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undiyided, operates unspent.'^ 

Edward Richie. 



Selected, 

HOW TO TEACH MORALS. 

The first reouisite in teaching morality is the morality of the 
teacher. Josh Billings, in his quaint and terse wisdom, says : " If 
you want to bring up a child in the way he should go, you must go 
that way once in a while yourself" " The stream will not rise higher 
than the fountain." No greater blunders are made than in teaching 
children the fundamental principles of morality and religion. Some 
seem to think that if the Bible or some other good book be admin- 
istered at stated times in prescribed doses it will act as a pre- 
ventiye to eyery moral ill and as a panacea for eyery phase of 
youthful waywardness. Pupils learn morals precisely as they learn 
anything else, by obseryation and experience. They learn by obser- 
yation in noticing the moral acts and their efiects on others, espe- 
cially their teachers. They learn by experience in obserying the 
efiects of yarious kinds of actions on themselyes. If the teacher is 
strong, high-minded, and sincere, his pupils will try to be so. If he 
be the personation of uprightness, honor, and cleanliness, his pupils 
will ayoid appearing in any other light. But a teacher who, after 
reading i&om the Bible such a sentiment as, '^ He that ruleth his 
own spirit is mightier than he that taketh a ciW," gets purple in the 
face and slaps cK>hnnie because he was not sufiiciently interested in 
the reading to preyent his sticking pins into Willie, may be ^'inclu- 
eating religious principles," but it is not of the kind that makes 
good men and women. A disquisition on cleanliness read by a 
teacher who stops to eject huge mouth^ls of filthy tobacco juice is 
not apt to deeply impress a bright pupil, unless it be his sense of the 
ridiculous. The time to teach a moral principle is when it has been 
yiolated and the child can be made to feel the natural consequences 
of the yiolation. This is nature's method and the only rational one. 
If you would haye your pupils do right, set the example yourself 
and see that they are made to feel the natural result of their eyery 
act, good or bad. If you would haye them respectful, be respectful 
to them. If you would haye them obedient, be just, kind, and 
firm. If you would haye them happy and contented, be cheerful. 
If you haye a deep interest in them and would haye them become 
noble men and women, be a noble man or woman yourself. If you 
haye not this interest in them quit the business, you haye mistaKeu 
your calling. — Ex, 
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ComtrOntied, 

CO-EDUCATION CONSIDERED IN SOME OF ITS MOST 

• IMPORTANT FEATURES.* 

The subject on which I shall to-night address you is one which 
has received my careful attention for nine years. As an earnest 
seeker after truth, I have striven to find out both the good and the 
evil of a system once violently opposed by the learned, now warmly 
embraced and viewed as one of the agencies to regenerate society 
and give us a new civilization. The subject has been studied practi- 
cally, and in schools of all classes and grades, and to-night 1 come 
to present no theories or hypotheses, but the plain and unmistakable 
teachings of experience. I shall deal in nothing but facts, and if 
any one shall consider that I have made any misstatement I hope 
that he will call my attention to it, for I desire to provoke the fullest 
discussion, that the truth be not obscured. 

In this countrv, at' least, the importance of education seems to be 
almost universally recognized, alike by the rich and the poor, and 
parents themselves, deprived of the advantages of early culture, are 
seen on every hand striving to give their children good educational 
facilities, and in their efforts they are undoubtedlv more suooessAil 
than any other people. ** Education is a better sajfeguard of liberty 
than standing armies ;" " Jails and State prisons are the complement 
of schools ; so many less you have of the latter, so many the more 
you must have of the former;" "Forces for education are like 
vapors, which rise only to descend again and fertilize the earth," are 
truths which all patriotic Americans accept unchallenged. 

But this pro^eesive age finds imperfections and obstacles in all 
systems handed down from the past, and so to-dav the best method 
of conducting the education of our boys and girls, our young men 
and young women, so that their physical, mental, and moral powers 
may be best and most harmoniously developed, is a problem which 
is engaging the serious and earnest attention of many earnest and 
thinking lovers of humanity. The safety and perpetuity of our 
republican institutions very largelv depend upon me proper and 
universal education of the people m their physical, mental, and 
moral natures, and any system which neglects to expand and develop 
any part of a child's being is an impmect system and unworthy 
of confidence. 

In ancient Egypt all learning was possessed and zealously kept 
from the people oy the priestcraft, who transmitted it only to their 
direct successors. The great body of the people were profoundly 
iniorant and debased, probably as the peasant of Egypt of to-day. 
in Greece and Rome, when republics, at least, the citizens were to 
some degree instructed in the rudiments of knowledge, but rhetoric, 
oratory, physical culture, and the science of war were the principal 

♦ Read before the Lewisburgh Scientific Society, 5th mo. 2d, 1882, and 
forwarded by the author. 
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brauches taught. We have no knowledge that women were instructed 
at all. 

On the revival of learning ailer the Dark Ages it was claimed by 
the great and learned among European scholars that the mental 
powers could only properly be developed and strengthened through 
the study of the classic tongues of Greece and Rome, and these, with 
rhetoric and logic, were the only subjects pursued in the early schools. 
Later, ailer a struggle, mathematical branches gained a place amone 
school studies, ana in time these were generally considered of equal 
value with the classics for purposes of mental discipline, though this 
has, in some quarters, been disputed down almost to the present time. 
At quite a recent period the claims of the physical and natural history 
sciences began to be pressed for a place in college curricula. We 
all know how bitter the struggle against them as studies for mental 
development and culture, and the senseless iheoretical objections 
urged against them by musty old book-worms, but right and truth 
prevailed, and these studies now occupy honorable places in everv 
progressive and strong institution of learning througnout the world. 

Under all the old systems, with occasional rare exceptions, men 
alone enjoyed the advantages of college and university training. In 
the earliest ages, when woman was viewed as the slave of man, she 
was denied any educational advantages ; later, a limited amount of 
learning was, by wise men, considered the proper thins for her weak 
intellectual powers, and only in our own times have the advantages 
of the higher culture of the schools been accessible to any consid- 
erable bodjr of women. 

Our fathers, believine in the mental inferiority of their daughters, 
thoufi;ht that they should be educated in special schools, character- 
ized by easy and often worthless courses of study and for veneering 
the young women with silly and valueless "female accomplishments. 
The belief in the utter depravity of young people also necessitated 
the separate education of the young women, and the more to seclude 
them high walls and fences often inclosed their convent-like schools. 

The once flourishing schools for young women gradually lost their 
hold on the confidence of the people, and in time, ** like a young 
ladies' seminary," or "like school eirls," became in many places 
synonymous for inefficiency and crudity. 

The schools for boys and young men held their own somewhat 
•longer, but in many cases gradually failed to meet the demands of 
their patrons, and often became as inefficient and obsolete in methods 
as the derided female schools. The inefficiency of the schools and 
their failure to adopt methods in harmony with the progressive age 
caused great dissatisfaction, but the greatest disaffection was caused 
by the contemplation by eaniest persons of the grave evils resulting 
to the physical and moral natures of young people of both sexes by 
the monastic, or one-sex school system. 

A few humanity-loving men and women were, a half century ago, 
progressive and bold enough to try the experiment of educating boys 
and girls together in schools of the grade of academies and semi- 
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naries. Enthusiastic women, warm-hearted and ti-ue, were selected as 
teachers, and gradually the mixed schools increased in number, until 
hundreds — ^yes, thousands — of them are now in successful operation 
in our country, often rising up and flourishing in sight of the ruins 
of old monastic institutions. These schools have b^n so successful 
because they met and filled felt needs in the educational world — 
needs which the old colleges, seminaries, and academies have, in too 
many cases, even until the present, haughtily refused to recognize. 
The doors of the new schools have been thrown widely open to all 
who come earnestly desiring knowledge ; improved methods of 
instruction have been introduced; the corps of instructors has been 
made so large that each teacher can give instruction in his own 
specialties ; classes have been formed to meet the needs of students 
present, and thoroughness in the elements has been rigidly required ; 
these factors, together with the high moral and religious tone 
maintained by the mixed schools, have contributed to their success 
and firm establishment, and it has been a comparatively easy step 
to carry the system from the schools of secondary grade to collies 
and universities. 

It has been said that there are grave evils connected with the 
separate education of the sexes. It may be well to inquire what 
these evils are. Most persons willingly admit that life in monas- 
teries and nunneries is unnatural, and, physicians afiirm, often asso- 
ciated with ffrave mental, moral, and physical disturbances, and yet 
it is just sucn a life to which the young of both sexes are condemned 
in many one-sex schools. Being deprived of their natural associ- 
ates, the family relation being entirely broken up — (it is retained in 
all mixed schools to a greater or lesser degree) — the young of both 
sexes in many cases devote their leisure to evil thoughts and evil 
acts. Where otherwise a sister might have protected a brother, and 
the brother the sister, both may be destroyed. That these evils are 
not imaginary, we will note a few illustrations. Mrs. Dufiey, in her 
No Sex in Ediuxdion, tells us that in many female seminaries the 
moral tone is terribly low. We speak from experience when we 
aflSirm that the moral atmosphere around colleges for young men 
alone is often terribly foul, and among college men is too frequently 
considered a necessaiy and incurable evil. We have known young 
men, candidates for the Christian ministry, of whom common report 
said they smoked, played cards, spoke lies, drank to intoxication, 
and kept bad company. We have in mind at this moment a clergy- 
man who has a high standing among his brethren and in his denomi- 
nation, of whom we were told by a classmate that when in college 
he was all that was bad, even to drinking to intoxication. The 
claim that the moral tone around some of the denominational oue- 
sexed colleges is disgraceful to the cause of Christianity and to those 
in authority has not been without some foundation in truth. Such 
things do not belong where the sexes freely mingle in educational halls. 

A friend of ours, now a professor in Michigan University, after 
visits of several weeks at Harvard and Yale for purposes of obser- 
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vatioD^ wrote us that, " Notwithstanding the great advantages for 
intellectual culture at those great schools, in moral elevation, true 
refinement, and intellectual enthusiasm the standards are so low 
that 1 could never consent to send a child of mine to them." 

On the isolation of the sexes, President Barnard, of Columbia 
Collie, says : '' I can conceive of nothing more injudicious in prin- 
ciple than the collecting together in an isolated community, apart 
from the observation of the public and but nominally subject to 
the supervision of those who are presumed to watch over them, of a 
large Dody of young men fresh from the restraints of the family and 
the school and surrounded by a multitude of novel temptations. 
The ' Dormitory System,' as it is called, I esteem, for such a class 
of persons, to be purely and unqualifiedly bad. It is equally per- 
nicious to the morals and the manners. It fosters vicious habits, 
blunts the sense of delicacy, encourages rudeness and vulgarity of 
speech, leads to disregard of personal neatness, and is, finally, the 
obvious and immediate cause of nearly every one of those offenses 
which the penal laws of colleges are enacted to punish."'*' 

The late Dr. Wayland, of Brown University, uses emphatic lan- 
guage on this point, and calls the system unnatural and immoral in 
Its tendencies : " Where so many young men are collected together 
it is manifest that not a few will have been already addicted to 
habits of vice. Older residents influence for evil those who have 
more recently entered. The succession is thus kept up, and he who 
has any tendency to vice will in such a society readily find associates 
and abettors. Young men are to a proverb frank and confiding. 
Entering upon a new scene, they easily become allied without reflec- 
tion to those who have been long initiated and who seem disposed 
to patronize them. In this manner associations are frequently 
formed in the very commencement of a college course which give a 
sad, if not a fatal, tendency to the whole period, if not to the whole 
of a youn^ man's subsequent life. The greater the number of young 
men associated together, and the more intimate this association, the 
greater is the danger from this course.^f These statements are 
certainly strong objections enough. 

Again, the present system of separating the sexes is much more 
expensive in many ways than when all the members of a family can 
be educated at the same school. 

The remedy proposed is co-educaiionj that is, the education in the 
same schools of children, youths, and young men and young women 
— ^to have them recite in the same class-room, sit at the same tables, 
and play or walk on the same grounds. This is co-education, a 
system which destroys the evils enumerated and forms the ground- 
work in the men and women it trains for a new and higher civiliza- 
tion. 

When and where boys and girls were first taught in the same 

* American Journal of Education, Hartford, 3d, 1880, p. 68. 

t The Present College System of the United States, Boston, pp. 121, 122. 

8 
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school we do not know. But in examining the histories of the early 
Italian universities we find that occasionally women matriculated, 
were granted degrees, and even gained professors' chairs and lectured 
for years.* In Europe all the great universities have in the 'past 
occasionally granted degrees to women. In the United States, 
Oberlin and Antioch Colleges, in the State of Ohio, were, we 
believe, the first regularly to admit women to all the advantages 
granted to men. Oberlin has now been open nearly fifty years, 
Michigan twelve years. 

At the present time the friends of co-education everywhere rejoice, 
" In several American States the new co-educational principle already 
controls the whole public school system in every grade, from kinder- 
garten to and through the State University. In pearly two hundred 
colleges and universities in 1879 — much over half — ^in the United 
States, and in sixty per cent, of the academies, seminaries, and high 
schools of America, the co-education system prevails. In our great 
West there is hardly a college to be found, except those under Ro- 
man Catholic control, which does not admit women to all its privileges. 
The statement sometimes made that the number of women at pioneer 
co-educational schools steadily is diminishing is found on careful search 
to be incorrect. All over our country there is a steady demand that 
women be admitted to all the privileges of men's colleges, and when 
there is a decline of a college or school it can generally be attrib- 
uted to some other natural cause. It has so powerfully invaded the 
range of institutions in which disjoint education first and most 
securely intrenched itself that already the American collies and 
universities organized for a single sex are a dwindling minority .f 
In England for ten years past the Government has scarcely granted 
or annuled a collegiate charter or passed an educational law which 
has not had for its direct or indirect object the associate education 
of men and women. In Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, 
and Italy every antiquated male university has been abolished and 
truly national ones established in their stead. Hardly more than a 
year ago the University of London wiped out every old discrimina- 
tion against women, either in requirements or in degrees, and the 
affiliated colleges are rapidly following the example. By a recent 
law Parliament has authorized every university in the United 
Kingdom to admit women to the medical profession.! Not a few 
of the German universities admit w^omen without question, and 
several of them have conferred upon them the highest academic 
degrees.§ Even the great Government universities of Calcutta and 
Bombay, of Queensland and New Zealand, exist for men and 

*At Bologna University the chairs of Laws, Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics, Anatomy, Greek, and Obstetrics have been held by women. 

fThwing^s American Colleges, N. Y., 1878, p. 144. 

t Harvard College, U. S. A., has just refused to do this by a vote of 
twelve to eleven. 

JThis is true of Giessen, Leipsic, and Gottingeu. 
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women alike. Throughout Christendom the age of exclusive male 
education is far outgrown ; the age of separate education by means 
of private schools is far spent. The new age is demanding 
impartial educational privileges for every child of every man."* 

The objections to co-education are numerous, illogical, and 
valueless, and disproved by experience. An objection which has 
been most commonly urged ^s that women are not physically able 
to do the work required by college curricula. This, as all other 
objections, is answered by the testimony of professors and teachers 
long acquainted with the practical workings of the system. Presi- 
dent Magi 11, of Swarthmore College, a few weeks since wrote :f 
^* Swarthmore College has now been open to students of both sexes 
for a period of more than twelve years. During this time both sexes 
have been admitted to its classes, and with the most satisfactory 
results. * * * The average health of young women is popularly 
supposed to prevent their competing in their studies with young 
men. This has not bee^ our experience. Our girls and young 
women lose less time from sickness, on the average, than the boys 
and young men." Professor Orton, of Vassar College, in 1874 
wrote : ** During the past year eleven per cent, of the undergraduates 
in Vassar have been Kept from college duties on account of illness ; 
while at Amherst where the physical education of the young men 
is more carefully attended to than in any other American college, 
the percentage was twenty-one" President Fairchild, of Oberlin, 
in 1868 wrote : " So far as college training affects the longevity of 
women, enough examples scarcely exist as yet upon which to base 
estimates ; but taking the graduates of Oberlin, the deaths among 
the alumni have amounted to over ten per cent., and among the 
alumnse to 9.68 per cent. At Cornell College women endure the 
work as well as the men in every respect." Dr. Angell, President 
of Michigan University, writes: ^'It has not yet appeared that in 
any case the health of our young women has been injured, and I 
doubt if any equal number of young women, in any other pursuit 
in life, have been in better health during the year. I am persuaded 
that, with ordinary care and prudence, any of our courses of study 
may be completed by a young woman without undue draft upon her 
strength." With an intimate knowledge of these schools, extending 
over nine years, the writer cannot recall any case in which a young 
woman injured her health in the legitimate pursuit of her studies. 
We know that there is a great increase of sickness among girls and 
women, but this is not due to j?rojoer educational work. We believe 
that the piano and the organ stools are to blame for a large pro- 
portion or these troubles. Improper dress, late hours, rich foods, do 
the rest. But in the female colleges we do find a bad health record. 
A considerable number of cases of insanity have been reported among 
graduates, and in one class from Vassar Professor Qoodall reports 

*Bo8ton Univernty Year Book, 1879, pp. 28, 29. 

t Our Continent, ^Philadelphia, March 8th, 1882, p. 56. 
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that one-fourth were completely broken down and others beginning 
to fail. These reports do not come from co-educational schools. 
But it is said that learned doctors of medicine say that women can- 
not do the work required in college without breaking down. There 
are many things said by learned men and great men which are not 
true. We have carefully examined the testimony of the learned 
doctors of medicine and divinity who make these affirmations, and 
we must say that they only give us their opinions, their crude ideas, 
on these matters. We have been unable to find that any of thrae 
men have made any scientific study of the subject ; they have made 
no laborious or critical examioations, such as scientific men should 
give such a question before giving an opinion. Not one of the 
physicians usually quoted has ever been connected with a w)- 
educational school or has had any opportunity of studying the 
health of the young women therein. What is the testimony which 
comes direct from the physicians who have made such careful studies 
and examinations right on the ground, being connected with co- 
educational schools? It w universally in favor of the system ; that, 
despite all that learned doctors say to the contrary, young women 
can stand college studies equalljr well with men, and while doingso 
are in better health than their sisters in other walks in life. We 
have this testimony direct from Antioch, Cornell, Michigan, Oberlin, 
Northwestern, Swarthmore, and elsewhere, after, in some cases, ^y 
years' experience and close observation. Dr. Clark, of Boston, 
writing in his study. Sex in Edtbcaiion, some ten years ago, says 
that co-education is a failure, but practical teachers, ever since his 
time, have been disproving his words. All of Dr. Clark's state- 
ments have been most admirably answered in No Sex in Education, 
by Mrs. E. B. Duffey, and in Sex and Education, by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. George G. Groff. 

[to be continued.] 



Ckmtribulted. 

AN EDUCATIONAL EFFORT IN INDIANA YEARLY 

MEETING. 

Thirty years ago there were Monthly Meeting schools in the 
West as well as the East, but these have very generally given 
way to the public schools. The Yearly Meeting's Committee on 
Education has obtained statistics from year to year of school chil- 
dren, teachers, etc., and endeavors have been made to obtain a com- 
plete enrollment of the members between six and twenty-one years 
of age, with their educational antecedents. 

A new effort 'to promote an educational interest has just been 
undertaken. A circular was issued in Tenth month calling the 
attention of Friends to some of the agencies that may help those 
who are out of school, such as the judicious use of reading, lectures, 
literary societies, and collections of natural history. Monthly meet- 
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ings were urged to appoint committees to carry out such plans as 
might seem best adapted for the needs of each locality, and it is hoped 
that increased interest will result. 

The Committee held a stated meeting on the 30th ult., when 
reports were read from two Quarterly Meetings, showing a very 
general attendance at school, but with too great irregularity. Ab- 
senteeism b one of the greatest difficulties that teachers have to deal 
with; indifference or necessity will often keep children out of 
school ; and it is so desirable to quicken the public conscience* in 
this respect that the following letter has been sent out through 
the Quarterly Meeting Superintendents : 

" Dear Friends : The Executive Committee have been brought 
into sympathy with those who are seeking, in the face of difficulties, 
to secure an education for themselves or their children. We believe 
that the training of the intellect and a store of useful knowledge 
are most important helps in the various duties to which Friends are 
called ; and we desire to encourage a greater faithfulness in the use 
of all opportunities for mental improvement. 
• "The rrequent absence of children from school most seriously inter- 
feres with their preparation for future usefulness, and this Committee 
would earnestly recommend that children should attend school at 
least one hundred full day^ each year, and much more where it can 
he done. 

" Quarterly Meeting Superintendents are requested to Airnish us, 
at the stated meeting in First month next, with the names of those 
children who are present every half-day of school in Eleventh and 
Twelfth months of this year. We should also request the names of 
all children of Friends and those uuder their care between six and 
fourteen years of age, who are absent from school twenty half-days in 
these months, with any reason for such absence. Those who are over 
fourteen are also earnestly encouraged to be regular in attending 
school or college as far as the opportunity is afforded." 

11 wo. 4th, 1882. Robert B. Warder. 



Moreover, those who have to live by labor must be shaped to labor 
early. The colt that is left at grass too long makes but a sorry 
draught hoi*se. Perhaps the most valuable result of all education 
is the ability to make yourself do the thing you have to do when it 
ought to be done, whether you like it or not. — Htixley, 



The Boston Traveler says that " for fifteen years there has not been 
the demand for good teachers that is manifest at the present time. 
The best lady teachers are (]|Uoted at considerably above par, and 
committees have to raise their salaries in order to keep them firom 
accepting higher calls." 

* The writer remembers with gratitude that his own parents would 
never allow considerations of their convenience to interfere with h& 
attendance at school or the preparation of his lessons. 
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Coninbuted, 

ASCHAM'S " SCHOOLMASTER." 

The name of Roger Ascham is familiar to us as the tutor of Lady 
Jane Grey and of Queen Elizabeth, and his SehoQlmmier is remem- 
bered as the work upon which his fame as an author chiefly rests. 
This historic book was laid aside and forgotten for many years after 
Ascham's days ; now, however, we have a reprint of the first edition, 
with the old spelling and phraseology preserved. The title in full 
is as follows : 

"the scholemaster, 

Or plaine and perfite way of teachyng children, to vnderatand^ 
write, and speake, in Latin ton?, but specially purposed for the 
priuate brynging vp of youth in Jentlemen and Noble mens houses^ 
and commodious also for all such, as haue forgot the Latin tonge, 
and would, by themselves, without a Scholemaster, in short tyme, 
and with small paines, recouer a sufficient habilite, to vnderstand, 
write, and speake Latin." 

Dr. Johnson commends it as " perhaps the best advice that was 
ever eiven for the study of languages. But the observations ill 
regard to education in general make the little volume interesting to 
those not teachers of Latin, while the information it conveys of the 
life and manners of the times makes a book to be consulted by the 
student of history. The following extracts, taken from the preface, 
show how Ascham, then in Court, was led to write out his thoughts 
and to give them to the public. 

"When the great piage was at London, the yeare 1563, the 
Quenes Maiestie Queene Elizabeth, lay at her Castle of Wind- 
sore : Where, vpon the 10. day of December, it fortuned, that in Sir 
William Cicells chamber, Hir Highnesse Principall Secretarie, 
there dined together these personages, M. Secretarie himselfe, Syr 
William Peter, Syr Richard Sackuille," and others ; * * * " the 
most part were of her Maiesties most honorable Priuie Counselle, and 
the rest seruing hir in verie good place ; * * * so manie wise and 
good men togither, as hardly than could haue beeue piked out 
againe, out of all England beside. 

" Not long after our sitting doune, I haue strange newes brought 
me, sayth M. Secretarie, this morning, that diuerse Scholers of 
Eaton, be runne awaie from the Scheie, for feare of beating. * * * 
Whereupon, Ai. Secretarie took occasion, to wishe, that some more 
discretion were in many Scholemasters, in vsing correction, than 
commonlie there is. Who many times, punishe rather, the weake- 
nes of nature, than the fault of the Scholer. Wherebv, many 
Scholers, that might else proue well, be driuen to hate learning, 
before they knowe, what learning meaneth : and so are made willing 
to forsake their booke, and be glad to be put to any other kinde of 
lining. M. Peter, as one somewhat seuere of nature, said plainlie. 
that the Rodde onelie, was the sworde, that must keepe, the Scheie 
in obedience, and the Scholer in good order. M. Wotton, a man 
milde of nature, with soft voice, and fewe wordes, inclined to M. 
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Secretaries iudgement, and said, in mine opinion, the Scholehouse, 
should be in deede, as it is called by name, the house of pleasure, 
and not of feare and bondage. * * * M. Haddon was fullie of M. 
Peters opinion, and said, that the best Scholemaster of our time, 
was the greatest beater, and named the Person. Though, quoth I, 
it was his good fortune, to send from his Schole, into the Vniuersitie, 
one of the best Soholers indeede of all our time, yet wise men do 
thinke, that that .came so to passe, rather, by the great towardnes of 
the Scholer, than by the great beating of the Master : and whether 
this be true or no, you, your selfe are oest witnes. I said somewhat 
farder in the matter, how, and whie, yong children, were soner 
allured by loue, than driven by beating, to atteyne good learning ; 
wherein I was the bolder to say my minde, because M. Secretarie 
curteslie prouoked me thereunto: or else in such companie, and 
namelie in his prtesence, my wonte is, to be more willing, to use mine 
eares, than to occupie my tonge. 

" Syr Walter Mildmaye, M. Astley, and the rest, said verie little : 
onlie Syr Rich. Sackuille, said nothing at all. Aiter dinner I went 
vp to read with the Queenes Maiestie. We red togither in the 
Greke tonge, as I well remember, that noble Oration of Demosthenes 
against ^Eschines* for his false dealing in his Ambassage to king 
Philip of Macedonie. Syr Rich. Sackuille came up sone after: 
* * * he tooke me by the hand, and carying me to a windoe, said, 
M. Aseham, I would not for a good deale of monie, haue bene, this 
daie, absent from diner. * * * M. Secretarie said very wisely, and 
most truely, that many yong wittes be driuen to hate learninge, 
before they know what learninge is. I can be good witnes to this 
myselfe: for a fond Scholemaster before I was fullie fourtene yeare 
olde, draue me so, with feare of beating, from all loue of learninge, 
as nowe, when I know, what difference it is to haue learninge, and 
to haue litle, or none at all, I feel it my greatest griefe, and finde it 
my greatest hurte, that euer came to me, that it was my so ill chance 
to light vpon so lewde a Scholemaster." Sir Richard then goes on 
to say that "seeing it is but in vain, to lament thinges paste, and 
also wisdome to looke to thinges to cum, surely, God willinge, if God 
lend me life, I will make this my misfortune, some occasion of good 
hap. to little Robert Sackuille my sonnes sonne," and asks Roger 
Aseham to " point you out a Scholemaster, who, by your order, shall 
teache my sonne and yours." Then followed a general conversation 
on the bringing up of children. " But, sayth he, bicause this place, 
and this tyme will not suffer so long taulke as these good matters 
require, therefore I pray you, at my request, and at your leysure, 
put in some order of writing, the chief pointes of this our taulke, 
concerning, the right order of teachinge, and honesty of lining, for 
the good bringing vp of children, and yong men. And surelie, beside 
contentinge me, you shall both please and profit verie many others. 
I made some excuse by lacke of habilitie and weakenes of bodie : 
well sayth he, I heard you say, not long agoe, that you may thanke 
Syr John Cheke, for all the learninge you haue : And I know verie 
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well my selfe, that you did teach the Queue. And therefore God did 
so blesse you, to make you the Scholer of the best Master, and also 
the Scholemaster of the best Scholer, that euer were in our tyme, 
surelie you should please God, benefite your countrie, and honeet 
your own name, if you would take tlie paines to impart to others, 
what you learned of soch a Master, and how ve taught soch a scholer." 

Thus solicited, Aschara accepted the task, and *' thought to pra&- 
pare some little treatise for a New yeares gift." But " the work 
rose dailie higher and wider," and the cost became so great that he 
wished to give it over to some of his " deare friendes with full pur- 
ses." " Yet, nevertheless, I my selfe, spending gladlie that litle, 
that I gatte at home, by good 8yr John Cheke, and that that I bor- 
rowed abrodd, of mv friend Sturmius, beside what was left me in 
Reuersion by my olde Masters, Plato, Aristotle and Cicero, I have 
at last patched it vp. * * * Neuer worke went vp in worse wether, 
with mo lettes and stoppes than this poore Scholehouse of mine." 
One of his sorest afflictions was the death of Sackville — ^*' that 
worthie gentleman." ** Whan he was gone," says Ascham, "my 
hart was dead. Whan he was gone, I cast this book awaie. * * * 
Almost two yeares togither, this booke lay scattered, and neglected." 
Finally, taking heart, he accomplished his task, trusting that wise 
and ^ood men will think well of his doing. 

"In writing this booke," says he, "I haue earnest respecte to 
three speciall pointes, trothe of Religion, honestie of lining, right 
order in learning." 

At another time it may be we can examine his work and listen to 
his sayings. Ann Sharpless. 

Keep a supply of fresh air in the school-room. It is good for the 
teacher, good tor the scholar. Raise the window from the bottom, 
so that the pure air may enter ; lower the window from the top, so 
that the impure air may escape. With the fresh current coming in, 
there are health, vigor, and necessary subsistence for mind and body 
— with the poisoned steam that flows outward, bearing the exhala- 
tions of fifty pairs of lungs, there are the seeds of disease, decay, 
and death. Healthv teachers are those who feed on pure air. Sickly 
teachers who complain of headache and find the school hours heavy 
and wearisome are very apt to be neglectftil of the first principles 
of physical growth and healthful activity. Avoid strong draughts, 
but keep a constant supply of pure air at all temperatures and at all 
seasons of the year. Try it ; adhere to it if you value your health 
as you should, if you would succeed in the highest and most impor- 
tant duties of your calling. The health of a boy or girl is infinitely 
more valuable than any amount of book lore for which it has been 
bartered. The teacher who throws away her health destroys her 
power of usefulness and neglects one of the most solemn duties of 
humanity. Health depends on pure air in the school-room as well as 
in the home. If yoii have no other and better means of ventilation 
— don't forget the windows. 
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QnUribvtdd. 

SPELING REFORM. 

The annual adres of Dr. Murray, President of the Filological 
Society of England, from hwieh I made sum quotations in my last 
articl, was followed by a discussion hwich was continued tlyu six 
meetings. The discussion resulted in the pamflet, previously men- 
tioned in The Student, entitled *' Partial Corections of EndiBh 
8peling," etc. Henry Sweet was authorized to prepare a list of the 
cases and words to he corected hwich was adopted at a meeting of 
the Society Imo. 28th, 1881. The corections ar all made in the 
interest of etymological and historical truth. Sins that time these 
reconamendations hav been adopted by the American Speling Reform 
Association, and the English hav adopted our Five Rules. The 
following is the statement of the American Comittee and a specifi- 
cation of the cases, taken from the Fonetic Techer of 10th mo. 
1st, 1882: 

" Your Comittee finds that the corections of Filological Society's 
pamflet ar such as ar contemplated in the report of your Comittee of 
1875, and in subsequent reports ; and it recommends the imediate 
adoption of the following corections hwich ar therein set forth, and 
hwhich ar uzed in this report : 

" 1. e. — Drop silent e hwen fonetically useles, as in livCe), vin(e)- 
yard, believ(e;, bronz(e), singl(e), engin(e), granit(e), eat(e)n, 
rain(e)d, etc. 

" 2. ea.— Drop a from ea having the sound of c, as in fe(a)ther, 
le(a)ther, je(a)lous, etc. Drop e from ea having the sound of a, as 
in h(e)art, h(e)arken. 

** 3. eau. — For beauty uze the old beuty, 

" 4. eo. — Drop o from eo having the sound of e, as in je(o)pardy, 
le(o)pard. For yeoman write yoman. 

" 5. i. — Drop i of parl(i)ament. 

" 6. o. — For havmg the sound of u in but write u in above 
(abuv), dozen, some (sum), tongue (tung), and the like. For 
women restore vntnen. 

**7. ou. — Drop from ou having the sound of u, as in j(o)urnal, 
n(o)uri8h, tr(o)ubl(e), rough(ruf), tough(tuf), and the like. 

" 8. u. — Drop silent u after g before a, and in nativ English words, 
as g(u)arantee, g(u)ard, g(u jesCs), g(u)est, g(u)ild, g(u)ilt. 

**9. ue. — Drop final ue in apolog(ue), catalog! ue), etc.; dema- 
gog(ue), pedagog(ue), etc.; leagfue), colleag(ue), harang(ue), 
tongue(tuug.) 

" 10. y.---Spel rhyme riwe. 

" 11. — Dubl consonants may be simplified : Final b, d, g, n, r, t, f, 1, 
2, as .eb(b), ad(d), eg(g)f in(n), pur(r), but(t), bailif(f), dul(l), 
buz(z), not (all, hall.) 

" Medial before another consonant, as bat(t)l(e), rip (p)l(e), written 
(writn.) 

'' Initial unaccented prefixes, and other unaccented syllabls, as in 
ab(b)reviate, ac(c)u8e, af(f )air, etc. ; curvet(t)ing, travel(l)er, etc. 
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" 12. b.— Drop silent b in bom(b), crum(b), de(b)t, dou(b)t, 
dum(b), lam(b), lim(b), num(b), plum( b), su(b)tl(e), suc(c)um(b), 
thum(b.) 

" 13. c. — Change c back to « in ciuder, expence, hence, once, pence, 
scaroe,^ since, source, thence, tierce, whence. (It wil be observed 
that hwen c becomes 8 the final e is also useles.) 

" 14. ch. — Drop the h of ch in c(h)aniomiJe, c( h)oler, c(h)olera, 
melanc(h)oly, sc(n)ool, stomac(h), ohauge to k in ache(ake), anchor 
(anker). 

" 15. d. — Change d and ed to t hwen so pronounst, as in crossed 
(croat), looked (lookt),*etc., unles the e afects the preceding sound, 
as in chafed, changed. 

" 16. g. — Drop g in fei(g)n, forei(g)n, soverei(g)u. 

"17. gh.— Drop h in ag(h)afit, burg(h), g(h)ost. Drop gh in 
hau(ffh)ty, though(tho), through(thru). . Change gh to / hwere it 
has that sound, as in cough, enough, laughter, tough, etc. 

" 18. 1.— Drop / in cou(l)d. 

" 19. p. — Drop p in recei(p)t. 

"20. 8. — Drop 8 in ai(s)le, deme(s)ne, i{ s)land. Change « to 2 in 
distinctly words, as in abuse (verb), house (verb), rise (verb), etc. 

" 21. sc. — Drop c in s(c)ent, scythe (sithe.) 

" 22. tch. — Drop t in ca(t)ch, pi(t)oh, wi(t)ch, etc. 

" 23. w. — Drop w in (w)hole. 

" 24. ph. — Write / for ph, as in philosophy (filosofy), sphere 
(sfere), etc." 

J. Franklin Davis. 



We find that, while the number of prisoners who have had some 
education is larger than formerly, the nuniber who have been regularly 
brought up to trades continues to grow less. — Philadelphia Grand Jury. 



There is a ]>retty little touch of nature in one of Emerson's letters to 
Carlyle just puhlished in England. " I have a new rejvson," wrote the 
American, "why I should not come to England — a blessed babe, named 
Ellen, almost three weeks old, a little, fair, soft lump of contented 
humanity, incessantly sleeping, and with an air of incurious security 
that says she has come to stay, nas come to be loved — which has nothing 
mean and quite piques me." — N. Y. Tribune. 



Dr. Lippincott, of Dickinson College, returned from Kansas to 
Carlisle, Pa., about a week aco, with sixty Kiowa, Comanc, Cheyhe- 
enne, Arapahoe and Pawnee Indian children. As soon as he can get 
away. Captain Pratt will go t^) Dakota for about seventy Sioux and to 
New Mexico for twenty Navajoes. These accretions will swell the band 
of pupils at the Barracks to more than three hundred and seventy- 
five, representing thirty different tribe,**. At Hampton there are now 
about one hundred Indian boys and girls. The good that is being done 
by these schools is incalculable. 
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LHERARY NOTES. 

Emily Faithfull will lecture in America during the coming winter 
on " Modern Extravagance." 

A NEW edition of* Lippincoifs Gazetteer of the Worlds to which much 
new statistical matter has been added, has just been issued. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has resided his professorship at the 
Harvard Medical School, and will devote his time to literature. 

L. H. Everts & Co., Philadelphia, will shqftly publish an elaborate 
HUtory of Philadelphia, by Thompson Westcott and J. T. Scharf. 

The noticeable compilation of poetrv this year is the Cambridge Book 
of Poetry and Song, ot which the publishers speak in our advertising 
pages. 



The Periodical World is the title of a new monthly magazine which A. 
H. Roffe & Co. are about to start in Boston. It will be partly eclectic 
and partly original. 

A NEW edition of Brmt^nU Gramtnar of Grammars has just been issued. 
It remains the great store-house of material from which many authors 
have drawn their facts for many years past. There is enough of contro- 
versy and enough of error in it to show that even " doctors yet " disa- 
^ee," but after all this is left out the book is still a monument of learn- 
ing and research. New York : Messrs. Wood & Co. 

The leading article in the North American Reinew in its recent issue 
is contributed by John Welsh, the title being " English Views of Free 
Trade." It is a clear and forcible exposition of the difference between 
the economic situation of England and that of the United States, and of 
the considerations which make Free Trade imperative for the former 
country if she would retain her present position as the world's work- 
shop. 

T. W. HiG(4iN80N is preparing a history of the United States for 
grown people, which will record historical events down to (rrant's admin- 
istration. The first chapters are now appearing in Harper's Magazine, 
the volume to be published later by Lee & Shepard. The apnroval 
which this author's Young Folk's History of the United States elicitea both 
in this country and England induced the publishers to issue a new edi- 
tion, in which the events are brought down to President Arthur's admin- 
istration. 



International copyright is clearly foreshadowed in the invasion of 
England by Harper's and the Century, and now by the simultaneous 
publication of a new Jjongman's Magazine on both sides of the water, 
though edited in London. It will cover the usual field of our magazines, 
except that religious topics will be absolutely eschewed. Its contributors 
will DC both English and American. More interesting still, its price 
will be but twenty-five cents, a challenge to its higher-priced American 
rivals. It will not, however, be illustrated, so far as appears from the 
prospectus. The International News Company is the agent for Long- 
mwKS Magazine, — The Nation. 
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Charles L. Brace's new book, Oesta ChrisH; or, a History ofHwnan 
Proaress under Christianity^ will be published in November. The design 
of the work is to show the practical effect of Christianity on the laws, 
customs, and morals of the different periods. The position of woman, 
slavery, serfdom, parental rights, and similar subjects in each period are 
treated. In the Middle Ages, subjects such as feud, the peace of God, judi- 
cial duel, ordeal, torture, private war, and arbitration are discussed. In 
the modern period, the influence of Christianity on international law, 
arbitration, the limitation of war, and modern reforms are examined, as 
well as on education, and liberal government, the distribution of property, 
temperance, and chastity. A brief comparison is made with the influ- 
ence of the Hindoo, Buddhist, Chinese, and Mohammedan religions on 
the position of woman and human progress. 



" Studies in Early English Literature," by Emelyn W. Wash- 
burne (Putnam: $1.50), is not a historv, but, as its name imports, a series 
of studies touching on the langu^e of the Saxona as it grew, as well as 
on the growth of its literature. The touch is light, but the criticism is 
choice and well studied. If the book were a history, or pretended to 
cover the ground well, there would be much to be desired ; but, as a sort 
of guide, it is suggestive and verv pleasant reading. The writer is look- 
ing for quality in the old chronicles and verses and not for quantity. It 
is to be confessed, even by those enthusiastic about early literatures, that 
there is much dull reading in the Saxon and much duller reading in the 
Norman poetry, and the less it is forced upon the general reader the more 
likely the general reader is to have a favorable opinion of early Enelish 
wit and wisdom. Caedmon and Beowulf and the " Venerable Bede are 
not inspiring in our day to the many, however kindlv the Saxon and the 
later latinized English took to them. The author of these studies recog- 
nizes this and soes lightly over the ground so oft trodden, and trodden 
so often with a heavy, pedantic tread. The reader's patience is not much 
tried by long quotations made solely to illustrate the dullness of the 
times, but he is occasionally regaled with sovie of the fine bits of poetry, 
chosen with toil and skill. The work is done by topics, and these topics 
are widely varied ; but each is made the occasion of a summar}' view of 
the growth of the best literature of its own period. — Th^ Criti4*. 



There is a great deal of good practical advice to young housekeepers 
— ^and old ones, too, for that matter — in Mrs. Dewing's Beauty in the 
Household ( Harper : $1 ) . The author does not run mad after the aesthetic, 
but gives the reader the advantage of her excellent taste and practical 
experience. Her suggestions are not in the direction of expensive things, 
except in a few instances ; she seems to find more plea.Mure in telling 
persons of limited means how best to spend their money than in giving 
hints to the rich. When homes are to be made attractive by the display 
of a little taste, we are ready to welcome any book that tends to its culti- 
vation. Mrs. Dewing not only preaches beauty in the parlor, but in the 
kitchen. She does not recommend the adornment of the latter apartment 
with costly bric-a-brac, but merely by a tasteful arrangement of brighter 
pots and pans and prettier earthenware. The kitchen of Couture, the 
French painter, is described as a model of its kind. We hold, with Mr^. 
Dewing, that the kitchen is the only room whose walls should be hung 
with plates or plaques. Fine bits of china that are intended for ornament 
should be kept in- glass cabinets — not hung on the walls of drawing- 
rooms. — The Critic, 
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OBSERVATIONS IN SCIENCE. 

The Transit of Venus. — The use of the transit of Venus is to 
determine the distance to the sun. How this is done can be roughly 
understood by the diagram. 




If two observers on the earth at N and 8 see Venus projected on the 
son's disk, one will see it cross from C to D, the other from H to F. 
From the time occupied in crossing, the length of the chords C D, H F, 
may be determined, and from these their distance apart (A B) in seconcU 
of arc. Now, we know the relative distances of Venus and Earth from 
the Son. V A is about 2^ times S V, hence A B is also about 2 J times 
N B, and N 8 being known on the earth, A B becomes known in miles ; 
then the value of one second on the sun is found in miles and the value 
of this diameter is readily ascertained. From his diameter his distance 
is derived by the solution of a simple triangle. 

Hence, the whole problem for observers with telescopes consists in 
finding the time occupied in passing across the disk of the sun. For 
this purpose the four contacts indicated in Fig. 2 must be carefully 
observed. 




Venus cannot be seen at A, unless, maybe, there is a ring of light 
surrounding her due to her atmosphere. But probably the first indica- 
tion of her presence will be the notch which she cuts out of the bright 
solar disk. This notch, if the observer is looking at the right j^kLce^ can be 
seen at its very beginning. The next contact — ^when Venus is at B — ^will 
be more readilv observed; but here come in difficulties, owing to the 
unsteadiness of our atmosphere, which throw ^ave doubts over the 
determination of the time within several second. The contacts on 
and D of egress are also difficult to obtain for similar reasons. 

The first contact will be on the morning of 12 mo. 6 at about 8.55, 
Washington time, or 9.02, Philadelphia time. It will take about twenty 
minutes for Venus to pass completely on the disk. It will remain there 
till about 2.53 P. M., Washington time, and twenty minutes more will 
caiTY it ofil 

When on the disk it can be seen by the eye looking through smoked 
or colored glass. In a telescope of any size a great advantage will be 
gained. The precaution of smoked colored glass is doubly important 
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here. If the tube has an aperture of three inches the results are scien- 
tifically valuable, if well taken. The telescopes in use by the " Transit 
of Venus Commission" are five inches in diameter. The observer should 
have a good watch and the means of comparing it with standard time of 
the place, and if possible should know his latitude and longtitude. This 
he can generally find by measuring from some station of the United 
States Coast Survev. By arrangement of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, correct Washington time is to be sent over the country for 
several days before and after the event at noon. 

There are a few other phenomena worth looking for during the tran- 
sit. When partly on the disk a ring of light may be seen surrounding 
the portion of the planet not seen against the sun. This is due to the 
dense atmosphere of Venus. If Venus has any satellites they may be 
seen as dark dots keeping her company across the disk. There is a 
chance for a discovery here. Her deviation from perfect roundness may 
also be noted and measured. 

The method on which the American astronomers place most reliance 
is by photographs of the solar disk during the transit. Probably two 
hundred of these will be taken at each station. Part of the light of the 
sun is reflected by a heliostat through a lens with a focal length of about 
forty feet. A sensitive plate is placed at the focus of this lens, when an 
instant's exposure makes an impression on the plate, and a negative of 
the Sun witn Venus on it is obtained, about four inches in diameter. 
This is measured at leisure. * Isaac Sharpless. 



Autumnal Botanizingr. — As we have mostly confined ourselves in 
the past to anticipating what flowers may be seen nearly a month in 
advance of the time of writing, perliaps we may be allowed sometimes to 
state what we have seen. 

Thus, on 10 mo. 31st, we saw in bloom forty -one different species of 
plants, all of which w^ere observed on the road-side in driving about nine 
miles. In all probability these remained in the blooming stage till the 
occurrence of frost on 11 mo. 3d, when some succumb^ but not all, 
as on the 8th of same, sixteen of these, with seven additional species, 
were found during a short walk, and again on the 10th, on about one 
mile of road-bank, nine species occurred. 

There were seen in all in the eleven days fifty-six species in bloom, 
which number might no doubt be increased under more lavorable oppor- 
tunities for observation than one gets while driving, which, however 
advantageous in the extent of, precludes more minute, observation. Of 
course the Order Compositai! was the most largely represented, especially 
by the Asters, and most of all by A. ericoides, which at other seasons haH 
only exceptionally purplish rays, now has these verv frequently strongly 
tinned with that color. One species of Ooldenrod, SolidcLgo nemaralUf 
is also very common, producing short, one-sided panicles from the axils 
of the lower leaves, tnus at a casual glance resembling S. ccena. The 
Yarrow or Milfoil, Achillea millefolium, is frequent in which there seems 
to be a tendency, in occasional instAnces, as tne season becomes cooler, 
to an excessive development of the ray-flowers, the disk-flowers in such 
cases rarely ojpenin^ at all. The Heal-all, Brtinella vulgarity waa very 
noticeable. The briffht, pur{)le flowers appear a few at a time on what 
appears to be a cylindrical spike or head of bracts. This plant furnishes 
the supposed efldcacious ingredient of heal-all .salve. Wild Basil, Cb/a- 
mintha Clinopodium, is closely related to the last, both beine of tiie 
Order Labiatie, but the flowers, of a bright pink or very rarely white, are 
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borne in dense verticils. One plant of Ox-eye Daisy, Leucanthemum 
cuk/arey with well -developed flowere, wa« seen. • 

Two species more remarkable to see in bloom at this season, as we 
have never seen them before, were the Wild Cranesbill, Geranium macu- 
laiuMy and the Mouse-ear, Anfennaria planiagini-folia, the former a per- 
fect specimen, the latter in every case, and a number were noticed, were 
practicallv stemU>ss, having the clustered heads sessile in the usual 
rosette of radical leaves, hence, of course, easily overlooked. Several 
specimens of Fringed (lentian, Gentiana crinitn, were observed and a 
few gathered. The young plants for blooming next year may frequently 
be seen forming a tuft of glossy green leaves close to the ground. 

From having so often seen these young plants in autumn, we feel 
pretty well satisfied of its biennial character, though some good authori- 
ti^ suspect that it is an annual. Anv of our readers, who have informa- 
tion tending to settle this nuestion, should forward it for publication in 
The Student. A few belated specimens of Ladies' Tresses, Spiranthes 
cernua, honored the Orchidacea* with a place on the list. Evening Prim- 
rose, Dandelion, Burdock, Moth-mullein, Red Clover, White Clover, 
Carrot, and Toad-flax form a partial list of the remaining species. 

W. Thimble. 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Answer to No. 1. — Though I have had no direct experience in the 
subject of post graduates, yet my observation has led to the following 
conclusions. If a student is particularly desirous of continuing some 
line of study in which he has made good progress under his former 
teachers, anS the school otherwise ftirnishes necessary facilities, it is 
better for him to keep on with those who know his neeos and capacities. 
But generally a poet gra<luate lacks stimulus if he continues at tne same 
sch(X)l. He has usually no equal associates, and, being above the others, 
is apt to lie back on his oars. Put him, however, in a new place, even 
if no more advanced, and he has a character to establish, his past record 
goes for little, and, would he take the standing due him, he must work 
for it. This fact, coupled with the new work almost always to be found, 
and the new ideas to be gathered, and the fresh methods to be observed, 
seems to establish the general rule that a student on graduating at one 
school had better continue his education at another. These remarks, of 
course, have little application in cases of students at colleges where post 
graduates are numerous and are especially provided for, or where the 
object of continued residence is to gain sonie practice in teaching. In 
these cases the familiar institution is better. T. K. B. 



Answer to No. 8. — 

"For All I bloHs Thee, most for the severe," 
occurs in Young's Ni^f Thoughts, Book 9th, *'The Consolation," about 
one-fifth of the way from the beginning. H. B. E. 



Answer to No. 10. — ^The work referred to on page 50 of The Student* 
is probably the book that M. I. C. desires. It will be observed that 
there is one edition prepared for the use of the learner and one for the 
teacher. It is to be hoped that no instructor will try to do much with 
the former without acting on the wise suggestions of the latter. Such 
books as this are designed, of course, for young pupils. If it should be 
that the "beginners" for whom M. I. C. requires a Dook are of the class 

*Eleine7itary Lessons in English. By Mrs. N. L. Knox. Glun <& Heath's Lan- 
guage Series, Boston. 
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found in many a rural diBtrict — ^boys and girls of fifteen years and up- 
ward, ye* whose study of English has been entirely n^lected — then 
Read & Kellogg's Graded Lesson* in JSnalish or, perhaps, Part II of the 
Elementary Lessons of N. L. Knox would be more appropriate. A .B. 

Answer to No. 10. — In answer to query No. 10 in The Student of 
11 mo. I want to say that the text-book with which I have had the 

freatest success in teaching the English language to beginners is Noble 
lutler^s Primary Grammar. J. L. L. 

ITEMS. 

— Westtown opens its winter term with 221 students: 128 boys and 93 
girls. 

— Augustine Jones on 9 mo. 27 addressed the Young Men's Political 
Club of Rhode Island on " Instruction in Political Science in Schools 
below the CJollege." After giving the main points to be inculcated in a 
class, he adds: ' The entire work thus outlined may be completed in one 
hundred lessons by the average common school pupil at the age of four- 
teen to sixteen years, but the time might be doubled with profit. The 
subject is not more difficult than grammar, physics, chemistry, geogra- 
phy, and other studies usually undertaken at the same period m life. 
Indeed, descriptive geography leads at once to political science, and his- 
tory assumes the existence of the nation or political organization. 
Political geography is the true opening of history. We could give every 
girl and boy aa thorough and complete command of political science as 
of other sciences usually taught at the same age. We could make it 
secondary only to the most elementary education." 

— ^The following regulations have been made by the Committee of the 
Harvard Faculty which was appointed to draw up a system of rules for 
the govenunent of athletics : 

1. No college club or athletic association shall play or compete with 
professionals. 

2. No person shall a.ssume the functions of trainer or instructor in ath- 
letics upon the grounds or within the buildings of the college without 
authority in writing from the Committee. 

3. No student shall enter as a competitor in any athletic club as an 
active member, including basfe ball, football, cricket. Lacrosse, and row- 
ing associations without a previous examination by the director of the- 
gynasium and his permission so to do. 

4. From the beginning of the college year 1883-84 no person shall be 
admitted as a member of any claims or university crew unless he knows 
how to swim. 

5. All match games outside of Cambridge shall be played upon Satur- 
day, unless permission to play on other days is first obtained from the 
Committee. 

— F. B. Gummere is master of the " Swain Free School," New Bedford, 
Mass. Its courses are open to graduates of the High School or their 
equals. The following courses are in operation : 

History of English Language, 

Anglo-Saxon, 

Rhetoric and Composition, 

English Constitutional History, 

Advanced German and French, 

Design and Industrial Art. 
There have been one hundred and nine applications, of which eighty- 
five have been acted on favorably. 
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It,"— Massachusetts Teacher. 



"It is the culmination of the labors of a lifetime 
earnestly devoted to philological studies, especially , 
in the interest of undeAlcd English. This great | " This volume is undoubtedly the most complete 



work has been repeatedly revised and finally made i Grammar of the English Languace which has yet 




the text As a work of reference, no teacher can 
afford to be without it ; as authoritative upon dis- 
puted points, at least giving the usage ox all the 
grammarians of note, it is helpful to all who would 
cultivate purity and clearness of diction."— iVino 
YorknatMr, 



and the 'Best Methods of Teacliing Grammar.' 
which should be studied by every teacher. No 
teacher can afford to be without it, and it should be 
placed by the side of Webster and Worcester in 
every school as a book of reference."— JSefuocUftmo/ 
Messenger. 



AN ELEGANT TOLUIIE OF POETICAl SELECTIONS. 

THE CAMBRIDGE 'BOOKTF mRY AND SONG. 

SEZ^CTED FBOU EITaLISH AITD AMEBICAN AUTHOBS. 

CoUectsd and Edited b; CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES, of C&mbiidsc compiler of tbe Lontfelloir 
BinhdkT Boob. etc. Wltb Sleelpormll of Longfellow, and ilxteen full-page lILuitnUoiu ftom orfglntl 
<lalgi»by Churcb, SiKLMAN, Fbedehickb. FknH, OirvoBD, UctltPBV, acKKLL, Shilub, Uid otheii. Ea- 
piTed by Gboroi T. AMiiaiw. 

OVES 900 PAGES, SOTAL 8vo. 

CLOTH, FULL OUT, $G 00 

HALF HOBOCCO, 3ILT TOF 7 SO 

rinji KOBOcco, silt, lo oo 

TREI OAU, aiLT, 18 00 

P>lnl«d on eitiB calendered paper, wicta golden brown border rnJea, uid bound wllh dealgni of <i- 
qnUte beaut J In attm^live ibftde* of munlin uid leatber. Tbe mechuilcal eicellenre of pieMwoik and 
binding leaves nothing lo be deilred In this reBpecI, and combine to make It OlfE OF TBB MOST 
BSJUTIFVL VOLUXlS OF SELECTIONS ever publi«hed. 

TUK TLUrsTSATW.^V have been designed HXPRESSI.Y for thia voliune by lome of the BEST 
ASTISTS In the country, are far superior lo anything ever before atlempled In a Blmilar work, and tb« 
value of Ihe work 1« greatly enhanced by these beau tl nil specimen i of American art. 

The time and labor beHtoiTed by tlie compUer In preparing the work for the preai, and the care taken to 
have the tril accurate anil free fnim lypogriphltal errors, with the aiidiilon of tlira iadcrti. which are 
itilnote and complete, render the work ofgreat value lo Chose who may use It for reference. 

Tbe collection fa especially full and comiJlele In eitracu from living Amerlpaii authota, many of whom 
are Tepresented In no other compilation, while the alphabetical arrangement of anthoisplacoa the eitraOEi 
from each author In one section, liutcail of being scattered through the book under dlBctent headings— a 
convenience which will be appreciated by those who examine the volume. 

The whole work has be«n fklthfuUy perfbrmed without regard to time or expense, and Ihe rarlous 
restores above ennmeraled give It that atandanl character which It has been the aim of the compiler and 
pablisher to pmduee. 

IFOia SJLL^ BIT JLLL BOOICSELLZffiliS. 
THOUAS Y. OBOWELL & OO., 

18 Alitor Place, N«w York. 



WEBSTER'S TJITABRIDOED. 



le following, from VpVh*l<^r, pn#-' 



The Latoat Edition 

« U8,000 Words, (3000 more 

than any other En)c)lBh Dictionary,) 

mi Pk«H ColoNd PUtM, 3000 

a, <neM-ly three ^ - 



Tn any olTTer Dii'l in nary-jiilMi ounlai m a 

Bilwraphloal iHetionaTjr 

givl^hrl^f important facta concirnins 



4, foriMTJUrw; B,'f"r.-t"p "all; A, foretopicallani 
4l<i T, fore-royal: 8. fore sky-nil; V, forerny- 
■Istiiiiding nail; 10, forelop-gallant stiidrlhig- 
•all; 11, &ri-lop-miun ^4udd^n|I-<llil ; IS, mnln- 

-SlTlB. mBhI"".yaIT'"lB, m'ftili""'kv.^!r: iSl 
main niyal ^ludilmg-aall ; 18, xinln 'lor>inllant 
Kiuddlng-wil; 19, nmlntop-mant Mii.ldlnii .-Hit; 
»0, misuen-<nur<o; 31, mliu-n-lop khII; an, 
mlSMn-l'-p-Knllnnt sail; 19, nilr.»>n-n>ya1: )M, 
mluenaky.<mll: HB, miuen-spanker. 

The pictures In Welt-ter under the 10 words, 
BmI. Boiler, Cutis, Column, Eye, Ruru, 
Moldlnca, l^hrenaloKT, RavellD. Shlpn, 
{pages. IIM anil 11IB) Mekin enclBe, Tlm- 
Wra, deflne 343 wonix and lirniH lur Ix-tlcr 
•an ihey couIST? defined In word?. 



The Courts look to it as uf the highest ait- 
thority In all quer-llons of definitions.— MoauauN 
R. Waits, Chief Justice V. S. Supreme Court. 

GET THE STAia>ABD, 

WBIHTBR'B ia the Dictionary ueed^VT 
In Govern't Printing Ofllce. l««ii. VV 
Every Stat* pnrchase of Pfrtlonarlea ^t 
for Schools has been of Webster. Xl 
Book* In the Pntnic Bchooln of the^ 
tl. B. are mainly based on Webster, J3 
Salt of WeUur-i is overgo "mes the O 
»«le of any nther serfc. Jf Diel'H. B 

.. . been put rn 

U. 8. X 
more and J. 

R«™m™*ri by aiHieSupfs Schools in ^ 
36 States, and SO College Prca'ta X( 

IB IT NOT THE STAKDARDT 

e. « C. MERRUM AGO., Pul.-n',Sprlngnrld, Ma- , 



THE STUDENT 

SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 



For the Best Periodical Literature of the Day. 



♦» 



Most families of Friends take one or more papers, and can always save money 
by care in the manner of making subscriptions. Often two papers can be secured 
for the price of one. The publishers of " The Student," in order to accommo- 
date Friends in this respect as well as to extend the circulation of their own 
journal, have entered into clubbing arrangements with a large number of the best 
periodicals of the country. The list includes only such papers as are really useful 
in their respective fields, and such as are deemed most likely to meet the wants of 
those whom it is the aim to supply. 

The list on the following page includes only a portion of those we are able 
to supply. Estimates will be furnished upon application for papers not on this 
list or for combinations of two or more with "The Student." Persons not 
wishing to subscribe for ** The Student" can obtain other periodicals through us 
at rates considerably below the usual price. 

How to send money. Drafts, postal orders, and registered letters are 
always safest. Postal orders should be on Philadelphia P. O., payable to the 
editor who receives the communication. Small amounts may be sent by letter, 
fractional parts of one dollar in stamps. Unregistered letters are at the risk of 
the sender, but loss rarely occurs. 

Be particular to give the address in full^ and state explicitly when each paper 
is to begin. 

The subscription price of **THE STUDENT" is i.oo per year. Back numbers 
can be supplied from the beginning of Vol, III, or subscription may begin at any 
time. Specimen copies free. 

Address, 

WATSON W. DEWEE8, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pi. 



Wc will send "The Student" and any one of the following for the 
year 1883 at the annexed rates. The regular price of the periodical is given in 
the second column. 

EDUCATIONAL. ^^^t:^^ VSf 

NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (Weekly) $3 00 #2 50 

EDUCATION (Bi-monthly) 400 400 

PRACTICAL TEACHER (Semi-monthly). Chicago i 75 1 25 

PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 2 10 I 60 

OHIO EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 2 10 i 50 

REVIEWS, Etc. . 

INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 500 500 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 500 500 

ECLECTIC MAGAZINE. Foreign Literature 500 500 

LITERARY CRITICISM. 

LITERARY WORLD (Semi-monthly). Boston 2 50 2 00 

THE DIAL "(Monthly). Chicago. The best literary paper in the West . . i 75 i 00 

THE CRITIC (Semi-monthly). New York 260 200 

AGRICULTURAL, Etc 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (Monthly). Reliable and good ... 2 00 i 50 

FARM JOURNAL (Monthly). Phila. Remarkably good for the money . 120 50 

COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (Old established weekly) 3 00 2 50 

GARDENER'S MONTHLY (Edited by Thomas Meehan) 2 40 2 10 

PURDY'S FRUIT RECORDER. Useful to Fruit Growers i 50 i 00 

SCIENCE. 

AMERICAN NATURALIST (Monthly). Natural Science 4 25 4 00 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN (Weekly). General Science 3 50 3 20 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT (Weekly) 500 500 

JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY (Monthly). Popular Science i 50 i 00 

JOURNAL OF FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 500 500 

JUVENILE. 

OUR LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY (Monthly) 2 00 i 50 

BABYLAND (Monthly) 12$ 50 

LITTLE FOLKS' READER (Monthly) i 50 75 

COLLEGE PAPERS. 

HAVERFORDIAN i 50 i 00 

EALHAMITE i 50 i «> 

NEWSPAPERS. 

BOSTON ADVERTISER r Weekly) 2 65 2 20 

NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 200 200 

SEMI- WEEKLY TRIBUNE 300 300 

PHILADELPHIA PRESS (Weekly) 2 00 i 25 

CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL (Weekly) i 75 i 00 

CRITICAL. 

THE NATION 3 5© 3 <» 

THE AMERICAN 3 50 3 00 

•• " (Monthly edition) 180 100 

Addr«, THE STUDENT, 

Westtcwn P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 



Just received from our best pockerB and war- 
ranted thia year's product: 

Rloh&rdmn&RobbiD'aEitial'eacbea . . . ® SB 75 

G«dd48Qdl6r'«"OurCholce" " 2 40 

■'Oolden Gate" CtUromla Apricols, Green 

Otgea and Peus " s 76 

" Dkibj " Peaa, Aiiest selecled, beOer ih&ii 

French ■■ a go 

tor LOMDni urn BAieotS m quarter boxei U 
SI .09. 

TuGj Erftponted Pwliii &ad Uriel rnitii 

Albion Floor at $S.OO 

PEK BARREL. 

Our new "tltm." ftn unexcelled hmil]' brand, 
at SS-OU. 

Unncy Patent Ftocms Ettckwlieat, 

AT ll.on PER HAQ. 
Ordera and inqulriei piomptlj atleuded to. 

ALFRED LOWBT ft BBO., 

ouons im amn «ods unoEAMTa, 
624 South Second St., PhUndelphia. 



DUNN & SOUTH, 

Siiins«intoH.fioiitil'iSa«&(;D. 

DEALERS IN 

stair Rods, Curtain Poles 

AND 

FANCY BRASS GOODS, 



No. 8 NORTH SIXTH ST, 

i.XTSff-. PHTLAMLPHIA, PA. 



EVANS & YARNALL. 

RiLiABiiE Head Light Oil 

and Beady Mixed Paints, 

AT LOWnr MARKET RATES. 
4^0IROULAR8 MAILED ON REQUCrr. 

WARRINGTON ft TRIMBLE, 

N. W. cor. 8th A Callowhill Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

SUPERIOR INOEUBLE INK AND TOILET ARTIOLS8. 

THOMAS B. TAYLOR, 

Attorney at Law, 



aro- "ZOO 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Collections, Settlement of Estntes and Convey- 
ancing— Specialties. 

DlHtntod Catalogue. Fhotographi and Lectures, lOe. 



MAGICk^o^^,l?J•| 



IA6IG LmnilB AID SUDD WAITID. 
TEEO. J. HABBACE, 809 Filbert St., PUlad'a. 

ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 

Devoe's Brilliant Oil 

TB2 SAFEST AKS BEST. 

R. J. Allen, Son & Co. 

W. C WHELLER. 



REUBEN HAINES, 

316 Willing'B AUey, Philadelphia* 
Analytioal Cheiiiist, 

Assays of Gold, Silver, Iron, Copper 
and Lead Ores. 

Millie Vftttr lad Bdlir FNd W&ttn Aialjitl 

BRYANT & STRATTON, 

BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

108 8. TENTH ST., PHILAD'A. 

Careftil training in business branches, forms 

and customs. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 

pANKLIN PRINTmg fiODXE, 

321 0HE8TNUT STREET. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

UTIMATU FURNISHCO. 



J. KENT WORTHINGTON, 

No. 1 STOCK EXCHANGE, 



I 



152 South Tbird IStreet 

Opposite the Exchange (Room 4.), PHILADA. 

Old books rebound. Jobbing and Pamphlet 
work promptly attended to. 

GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
581 ARCH STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 

yiM.ln «kaa.d. S*aualxloaaLa,'bl« 

TAILOR. 

Plain Coats a Specialty. 



n^OSS <Ss CO., 

Bluk Book Haaviaetvon aad Stationon, 

\ No. 432 Cheatnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 



TP^ITiTiTAT^^* 

NURSERYMAN AND FLORIST. 

aLIVWOOB OTISZBXIS, XOBIXSVZLUB, BUOI0 
O0TOT7, PA. 

One of the largest and most complete assort- 
ment of trees and plants in the Union. 
4V Catalogues flree on application. 

EDWARD C. JONES & CO., 

OITT HAIili DBUQ BTOBO, 
«. E. Cob. FIFfEENTH & MARKET ST8., 

Specialty, Philadelphia. 

" SAT and IH8E0T EZTEBMIHAT0S8.» 

• 

OEOROE B. JOHMBON, 

No. 22 E. Market Street, 

W9mt Chester, Pm. 

Will conduct suits and transact business In 
all the courts of 

0HB8TEB. DELAW.iBE and PHILADELFHU 
counties. Special attention given to collections, 
the selMement of estates, titles to real estate, 
conveyancing and patents. 

printing, 

blank books, 

drawing materials, 

Franklin E. Paige, 

131Sd S'ilbert Street. 
Philadblphia. 



HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 



FACULTY. 

THOMAS CHASE, LL. D., Pres't and ftof. Philology and Literature, 

PLINY EARLE CHASE, LL. D., . . Professor of Philosophy and Logic. 

ISAAC SHARPLESS, S. B^ Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 

ALLEN C. THOMAS, A.M., .... Professor of Rhetoric and History. 

LYMAN BEECHER HALL, Ph.D., . Professor of Qiemistry and Physics, 

8ETH K. GIFFORD, A. M., Asst Professor of Greek and Latin. 

JOSEPH RHOADS, Jr., A. B., ... instructor in Natural Histor>'. 

ALFRED GREELY LADD, A. M., M. D., Instructor in Physical Culture. 

CHARLES M. BURNS, Jr., .... instructor in Drawing. 

WALTER FERRIS PRICE, A. M., . . Assistant in the Librar) . 

JOHN E. COFFIN, S. B., Assistant in the Obsenratory. 



HAVERFORD COLLEGE i« situated on the Pennsylvania R. R., nine miles west of 
Philadelphia^ <m a tract of 215 acres, 60 acres of which are laid out in ornamenUil 
grounds. The situation is unusually beautiful and healthful. 

Barclay Hall, a large granite building, finished in 1<S77, gives to the students 
private bed rooms and pleasant studies. 

There are two Courses, the Ola.skkwl and the Scikntific. In the Cbuiaical, Latin 
is required throughout, while CJreok and Mathematics are elective in the latter part of 
the course. In the Scientific, Greek is omitted, and Latin is required through the first 
year only. A limite<l number of elective studies are arranged in the Junior and Senior 
years, so that student^s can choose such as are adapted to their wants. 

The Library contains over 13,000 well selected volumes. Oare its taken to exclude 
books of fiction and injurious literature. The books may be freely used, and a lull cani 
catalogue facilitates reference. The best foreign and American l*eriodicals are taken. 

The Observatory is the best in the vicinity of Philadeli)hia, and Student** in 
Astronomy have more jjractice with the iustrumouts than in almost any other College in 
the country. 

The Chemical Laboratory gives ample facilities for experimental w(»rk. Each 
student is furnished with his own table and implements, and may, if he so elect, take an 
advanced course in Analysis. 

The Physical Apparatus is extensive and varied. 

E VEXING Lectures by the College Professors and si)ecialists from elsewhere are 
frequently given. 

Physical Exercise is encouraged by a well t»quipped Gymnasium. A competent 
instructor, a graduate of Bowdoin College in Arts and Medicine, and a pupil of I>r. 
Sargent, has direction of it, and gives systematic instruction, based upon careful personal 
examination, to each student desiring it. Grounds especially prepared for cricket, foot 
ball, base ball, lawn tennis and other games. 

In the Discipline, the officers endeavor to promote habits of diligence, order and 
regularity. Private admonition and appeals to the good sense and conscientious feeling 
of the students, are the me«ns most confidently relied on. 

The Price of Board and Tuition is $425 per annum. A limited number of annual 
scholarships are granted, to assist meritorious students, who would otherwise be unable 
to meet the expense of a collegiate education. 

For Catalogues and infonuatioDy address, 

Prof. Allen C. Thomas> 

Haverford College P. O., 
Montgomeiy Co., 



THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE^ 

STRONG, CLEAN, ENTERPRISING. 

The liarcest Ciroalation amonc the Best People. 

Bejoicinff with its readers in the better times which reig^ throaghout the country, The 
Tbxbune finds itself at the beginning of a new business year enjoying its own fair share of the 
prevalent prosperity, and prepared to make all its several editions thoroughly complete, enter- 
taining, and valuable. The first aim of The Tribune is to be the best and foremost news* 
paper of America. It has its own telegraph line to Washington, it uses the cables freely, and 
It scours the world for the news, printing all that is useful. It tells what is worth it in detail. 
The rest is pat into bright, short paragraphs It does not dump on its readers the greatest 
mass of anarranged and undigested reading matter, but it edits, condenses, and brightens, and 
it makes its contents fresh, choice, varied, and thoroughly unobjectionable in every respect. 
The Tbieuke has lone enjoyed the largest circulation among the best people. It intends to 
let no rival usurp its place. 

The Tribttkb believes the well-being of the country will be best preserved by keeping its 
Grovemment in Bepublican hands. But it does not believe in Ring Bale, Bossism, or Corrup- 
tion in Office. It has done hard work, and taken great risks in efibrts to purify the Bepublican 
party. It expects to continue in that course wherever or whenever this may seem needful — 
not doabting that this is the true road to a worthy Bepublican success in 1884. 

Every year The Tbibune offers to subscribers a few premium books of marked and stand- 
ard merit. The terms are usually so arranged that either the paper or the book is a gift to the 
sobecriber 

A SPLENDID WORK FOR FAMILIES. 

For 1888 The Tbibunb often a new_premiam, "WOOD'S HOUSBHOLD PRAOTICB OF HBD- 
IGIlf B. HTOIBH B AH D llimGBRT, 2 voli., 819 and 942 pp., profuaely iUusirated, bound in cloth, 
and tola by agents for the Invariable price of $10. It is written by eminent physicians of New York and 
Philadelphia, and published by the well-known standard medical book house of William Wood & Co. 
ETery possible topic relating to the structure and functions of the human body is explained in this work 
with text and picture. The book teaches how to regain health when lost, and now to take care of it when 
nnined. It explains what to do in emergencies. It will save many a human llfo and many an hoar of 
safflering and anxiety. In any ordinary family it will pay for itself in a month's time. The terms are : 
•10. Woon's HousBHoLD PaACTiCB and THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE Ave yean. 
Ala /Wood's Household PaAcricE and THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE five 

\ 7«*n ; or, with ten copies of THE WEEKLY one year. 

$95. WooD'is Household Pbactice and twenty copies of THE WEEKLY one year. 
A circular with ftill description of the work sent on application. 

A CHANCE FOR ONE YEAR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Dnrlng the summer of 1882, The Tribune made the experiment of offlsring Rtdpatli*a HUtorr of 
the UAtted Htatea. The book met with an unexpected welcome. The offbr is therefore continued one 
year. The book is a popular history of the United States, fh>m the aboriginal times to the present day. 
coming down to the inaugiiratlon of President Arthur. It is a large octavo, 7 by 9U inches in sise. 753 
pagea The retail price is w. We will send Th e Weekly Tribune one year, and the lilstory . for 88, which 
Is only the price of the book. We will send The Semi- Weekly Tribune one year, and the History, for 84. 
In both cases we pay the postage. 

AN ENCYCLOP/EDIA IN 15 VOLUMES. 

The demand fttmi Tribunb readers for sets of The Library of Universal Knowledge has been unexpect- 
edly large. The Tribune has resolved to continue the Enoyclopfledla premium upon exactly the same 
terms as before. T|&e Ijllirarjr of Vnl'rersaJ Ki»owled|(e embraces Chambers' EncyciopaBdla com- 
fdete, contains extensive American additions, treating about 15,000 additional topics, adding to it over 25 
per cent, of the fteehest and most valuable matter, the whole making fifteen handsome octavo volumes, 
avenging nearly 900 paces to the volume. We offer : 

n Am / 'Pbe Libeary of Unitersal Knowledge and THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 

■ ^^ • " Iflve years to one subscriber. 

«.. AttAJ 1^' Library of Universal Knowledge and THE SEMI-WEEKLY 

iror wm9 ^ XHIBUNB five years to one subscriber. 

V** *i o / "^E Library of UNrvERaAL Knowledge and ten copies of THE WEEKLY 

wor 91V < TRIBUNE one year. 

-n«»*aoJ "rHE Library of Univemal Knowledge and twenty copies of THE 

■•or vm I WEEKLY TRIBUNE one year. 

YOUNG'S BIBLE CONCORDANCE. 

This famous work, containing 1,100 three-column pages, waa originally publidied in England in October, 
1879, and was sold at $10. We offer it at the following remarkably low rates : 

For Wt the Concordance and one copy of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE five years, or five copies one year. 

¥or ilS the Concordance and one copy of THE SEMI- WEEKLY TRIBUNE five years, or five copies 
one year, or ten copies of the WEEKLY TRIBUNE one year. 

AN UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 

The Tribune will send Webster's new Unabridged Dictionary, or Worcester's Unabridged, being the 
latest and best editions of both works, to any one remitting 

•lil, for the Dictionary and The Weekly Tribune for five years ; or 

flT, for the Dictionary and The Semi-weekly Tribune for five years ; 
19, for the Dictionary and The Daily Tribune one year. 

•A PORTRAIT OF GARFIELD. 

The Tribune will send to its regular readers a portrait of Garfield, or one of Mrs. Garfield, 22 by 28 
inches in siae, good for parlor or library, for 10 cents each ; to those not subscribers, for 20 cents each. 

Circulara describing The Tribune premiums more fullj, and sample copies of the paper, 
sent free on application. Address simply, 

THE TRXBUNE, New Tork 



patentM nudelatuid*. 

Thislwga aad tr plwid taiy lllortftted lum- 
paper is pnbliBh»dvraKKI.TBtl3.aC>»7eu' 
MLdii ftdmitted to be the bmt p*per deTOted 
to Boieiioa, msohmnias.iiiTeiitlcnu, eagineeriiiB 



worka, and othei departmenlB ofAduatrid 
pnsieoa, pabllabed in »ay_ 
oopiaa bj I ~ 



neaa, pablUied in tax eoantrr, Sisgla 
..,faabTiulI.iaMnt». Sold b; all r — 
dnlera. 



SANDEL F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 

PAPER HANGINGS, 

WlBdafw BhidN, Wladow AvalB|i| 
902 Spring Qarden Street^ 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Work done in Oountrr *t City Bates, 



nuuL wmm nBuunns 



Brooks's New Kormalllritliiiietics, 

ALSEBEA ud GEOMETBT. 



No other Americu 
the pncileal mniu? 
mcdunlci. They u 
the b«i (choolt. S 



AHth'i, Kt two bnoki, 
fbooluifi.js. A]|ibn 



or G«omeIry, 04 Cb. 

MaHTflOMEHrt INDUSTRIAL MAMNfl. 
ladutrUI and EduaiiDUl. Teidui klter, ptun aad 

■cboob. Potl-p^J, Pnoury ^«. i u g, 4I cu. : Iii«<- 
oudUte, 9 to II, 79 ct> ; Tcachcr'i Maniul, full, fi^HL 
FEWSMtTH'B ENQLIBH GRAMMAR. 
dor, limplc. pnclia], uid Kholuly. Buy to tcacli 

PELTON'S SPLENDID OUTLINE MAP« 

(mviaiDj 
Crlffin'i NiLtunl PhUoKphy. Do. OKmidrj Lec- 
ture Nolo oa Watlike'i iMow B> Write LetiEn. 
1IF ..I . . ^ " ■ ' LJteniuTC. Uoyd'i Iitvnttjr« 



SOWER, POTTS » CO., Publishers, 



FS TERBROOK' S 

STANDARD 
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BEUABLE 




BOUND VOLUMES OF "THE STUDEHT." 

Wo have on hand a number of copies of Volumes I and II of " The SruDEirr," 
neatly and attonely bound in half-roan. These contain 842 and 384 pages of reading 
maUer reroectiyely, inclndinff articles by many of the most prominent membeis of the 
Society of Fnends. They also contain the proceedings of the varioua Educ&tioiuil 
Conferences for 1881-2, an interesting discussion by a number of parents and teachen 
concerning the proper kind of literature for children and a great variety of other arti- 
cles of Talue, nearly all written by Friends for FriendH. ETcrv member of the Society 
who desires to keen abreast of the Educational movements of the day should have a 
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EDITORIAL. 

The season for teachers' institutes having passed and the usual 
number of these highly interesting occasions being now reckoned among 
the things that were, it is in order to inquire what has been gained 
therefrom and to take stock of our experiences in relation to them. 
Institutes are a part of the public-school system in most localities, but 
some Friends are in the habit of attending them, and, in any event, all 
must sympathize more or less with the expressed objects for which they 
are organized. We recently conversed with a public school director 
who announced himself as honestly opposed to the institutes as at 
present conducted. His reasoning was nearly as follows: Several 
hundred teachers, mostly young, are brought together for a week at some 
central locality. There is offered an excellent opportunity for social 
intercourse, all well enough in its way, but an insufficient excuse for the 
gathering. For business the teachers are called together several hours 
in the day and the most experienced among them, and, more particularly, 
noted teachers from a distance, lecture to them upon various matters of 
theory and practice. Each lecturer, as he presents his subject, is 
prompted to make a strong case of it and delivers himself as though he 
had the burden of the whole educational system upon him. New and 
striking methods of instruction are presented and the young teacher is 
tempted to believe that each in turn is the best and most important. 
The old ways appear humdrum and unattractive. Each teacher goes 
back to the little country school determined to be a copyist and put in 
force all these new suggestions. The traditional practices of the school 
are upset. The children are quite diverted from their accustomed modes 
9 139 
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of procedure. For awhile the air is full of new things. " Reforms " and 
'4mproyed" methods in bewildering profusion are thrust upon that 
school. Then comes the tug of war — ^the long struggle to make these 
things effective. Next, and generally in a pretty short time, the teacher 
begins to discover what should have been known from the first, that no 
person can succeed as a mere copyist. Then follows a rapid subsidence ; 
old ways come again into vogue. Soon everything is as it was, except 
that the teacher is a little more discouraged as to the possibilities of real 
reform, and the children are deservedly suspicious of " new " things. So 
our friend, the director, argued. The picture may be overdrawn, but there 
is an element of truth in it. Young teachers who go to institutes need a 
word of caution as to how they may utilize the teachings of the occasion. 
Lecture courses are sometimes opened with a discourse on "How to 
Attend a Lecture." Let the institutes profit by the hint. 

While we admit a kernel of truth in the objections to teachers' insti- 
tutes, as recited above, we are convinced that graver reasons must be 
urged before they are given up. A far stronger objection is, that as now 
conducted in most counties, the time of the institute is too much occupied 
with musical interludes and with those parts of the programme which are 
intended to entertain rather than instruct. A little serious discussion — 
sandwiched in between a profusion of that which scarcely rises to the 
dignity of real labor — ^will scarcely save them from the charge of being 
chiefly entertainments. 

Two things may be said, however, concerning the real work of the 
institutes. First, that lecturers might, to advantage, avoid the dogmatic 
method of presenting their subjects. The desire to produce an impres- 
sion is a laudable one, but a lecturer need not assume that the subject 
he presents is an overwhelmingly important and really the only one 
entitled to much attention in the school-room. In the second place, 
teachers themselves should be on their guard — ^not against the teachings 
of the occasion, for we would encourage a receptive attitude for all facts 
and suggestions likely to be of use — ^but against the impression that any 
one can succeed as a mere copyist. Here, possibly, is the great mistake. 
Hints and suggestions are thrown out irrespective of the personality of 
the hearers ; the method which sits easily upon one will be useless to 
another. The best school superintendents never interfere with the 
methods of a subordinate teacher, so long as they violate no law of human 
development and produce good results. On the contrary, they encourage 
individuality and fertility of personal resources and rightly judge that 
each real, earnest person, who is born to be a teacher, can best decide for 
himself what methods he may successfiiUy apply. We believe there are 
" made " as well as " born " teachers, and some of the former are very 
good ones, too. A large number of those who attend institutes have no 
special drawing toward the profession of teaching, but want of employ- 
ment and other circumstances incline them to accept positions in the 
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schools of the country. Conacious of their unfitnefls, they attend the 
institutes and submit themselves to be '' made " into teachers. Of such 
material are those who attempt to absorb all that appears plausible, and 
return to their work only to enact the part above described. 

The article on co-education, which will be finished in next number of 
The Student, deals with a subject about which we do not hear so much 
said as formerly. The feeling against it is slowly dying out. Women 
are gradually gaining admittance into men's colleges, though we have not 
heard of any men getting into the women's colleges. A school that tries 
it seldom pronounces it a failure. The educational standards of the two 
sexes, which standards are largely set by the college requirements, being 
different, necessitates a large number of separate boys' and girls' schools. 
But as the opinion grows that they need identical training, and as the col- 
leges come to have identical courses for the two sexes, we look for a gradual 
combination of the separate preparatory schools. The colleges of the 
West are almost all open to both sexes, the normal schools over the 
country make no distinction, even the oldest of New England universities 
is yielding. In many cases motives of economy govern the management ; 
in others, a real desire to extend the benefits of education to both sexes. 
For our part, so that all have good chances, we do not care very much 
whether the intermediate education is gained apart or together, but we 
believe the objections to properly restrained co-education have been so 
largely overthrown by experience that practical considerations will, in 
most instances, show the advantage of the substitution of one school for two. 



Many a teacher loses his hard-earned savings by injudicious invest- 
ments. He usually lacks business training, and the risks which a 
merchant would refiise to take seem to his uneducated eye perfectly 
legitimate. He cannot put his money into his business, and so it too 
often goes into a scheme which promises large interest. 

A few years in business would be a great advantage to all teachers, but 
as this cannot usually be, the next best thing is to take the advice of 
business men. 



The reports in 1882 showed that there were in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting 859 children " of school age." This expression is not defined 
and probably means differently in different quarters. Practically, it 
probably means from 7 to 18. It has been the case that a boy at school 
has been counted, while his younger brother, learning a trade, has been 
omitted. Of these 645 have been at schools taught by Friends. 

The Committee on Education, whose special duty it is to assist Friends 
who do not live near enough to others to keep in operation a Friends 
school, reported that there were six preparative meeting schools and three 
family schools under their care, and that in these 66 children have 
received instruction. 
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At present the schools under the charge of committees of meetings are 
shown in the following table : 



Loeaiicn qf school. 



Westtown, PR., 

BovB' School, 820 Chery St, 

Philadelphia, 

Girls' School, Seventh St, 

Philadelphia, 



Name qf head teacher. 



Muncy.Pa., 

Germantown, Pa., . 

Frankfort, Pa 

FallslDgton, Pa., . . 

Media. Pa., 

Middletown, Pa., . . 
Wilmifigton, Del., . 
West Chester, Pa., . . 
Marshallton, Pa., . . 
West Grove, Pa.. . . 

Thompson. Del., • ■ 
Plalnfleld. N. J., . . 
Rahwav, N. J., . . . 
Crosswfeks, N. J., . . 
Moorestown, N. J., . 
Haddonfield,N. J., . 
Mt Laurel, N. J., . . 
Woodbury, N. J., . . 



Total 



Jonathan WlUlamB, . 

John H. Dillingham, 

Mary W. Woolman, . 
Deborah Brooks, . . 
Eliz. W. Warner, . . . 
Henry N. Hoxle, . . 
Alice K. Letchwortiti, 
€k)ra E. Battln, . . . 
Harriet J. Smedley, . 
Anne Palmer, .... 
Alice Galley, .... 
Susanna Sharpless, . 
Anna Llewellyn, . . 
Lillie Sharpless, . . . 
Lydla A. Cooper, . . 
Lydla D. Junes, ... 
Ella T. Cause, .... 
Eliza D. Hall, .... 
Wllmer P. Leeds, . . 
Anna H. Barton, . . 
Louisa M. Dewees, . 
Eliz. N. Woolman, . . 



m<^i„'««..iSX.«,i!?vl 



aUendance. ' attendance. 



221 
28 

38 
7 

10 

68 
2 

10 
7 
8 
8 

16 
4 
6 
5 
? 
2 
1 

42 
7 
8 
4 

499 



17 

24 

9 
19 
14 
13 

3 
17 

1 

8 
10 

6 
20 

3 
11 
21 
36 
22 
34 
17 

8 

313 



teaehen. 



15 



6 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 

H 



Of those managed by Friends, but not under care of special meetings, 
there are: 



Location of ichool. 



Haverford College, Pa. . . 

Penn Charter School, 8 S. 

Twelfth St. Phlla 



Name qf head teacher. 



No. qf 
m^mbenin 
aUetuiance. 



Thomas Chase, . . . 
Richard M. Jones, . . 



42 
19 



No.qf 

non-members in 

attendance. 



19 
110 



No. qf 
teachers. 



9 
8 



The following are managed and supported by Friends, but are intended 
for those not members : 



Almwell School, Cherry below 10th, Philadelphia eo 

Iphi School, Jacoby and Winslow Sis., Phil 
Raspberry School, Raspberry and Aurora Sts., Philadelphia, . 



Adelphi School, Jacoby and Winslow Sis., Philadelphia, 70 

Adiilt Evening SchooK Raspberry and Aurora Sts., Philadelphia, . 200 
Institute for Colored Youth, Bainbridge St, Philadelphia, 250 



jmrox. No. qf No. of 
Scholars. Teachers. 
. 3 
. 2 



4 
7 
7 



The reports state that there are 94 Friends' children in family schools 
or taught at home. 

There are also a few private schools, owned and taught by Friends, of 
which we have not the complete statistics. Omitting these, we obtain 
the following summary : 

Number of members in attendance at Friends' Schools, 654 

Number of non-membeis in attendance at Friends' Schools, 1102 

Total attendance, 1766 

Number of teachers at Friends' Schools, 94 
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Oontributed. 

CO-EDUCATION CONSIDERED IN SOME OF ITS MOST 

IMPORTANT FEATURES. 

(OonHnued/rompage 196.) 

Woman is in mental power inferior to man, and therefore cannot 
work side by side with boys and men in intellectual pursuits, is an old 
objection, but one which few men are to-day bold enough to utter. 
Practical teachers emphatically state that in the class-room women 
make as good, if not better, showing than younjr men. President 
Fairchild, of Oberlin College, in 1874,* wrote: " During my experi- 
ence as professor — twenty-seven years in all — I have never observed 
any difference in the sexes as to performance in recitation. In all 
this time I had mixed classes/' President Angell, of Michigan 
University, writes : " Our young women have asked no favors, and 
have received none; they have done their work admirably, and ap- 
parently with no injury to their health." The courses of study in 
Michigan University are unsurpassed by those of any other Ameri- 
can University. President White, of Cornell College, in 1874, 
wrote : " The best Greek scholar among 1,300 students of Michigan 
University a few years since, the best mathematical scholar in one 
of the largest classes of that institution to-day, and several among 
the highest in natural science and in the general course of study, 
are young women. At Cornell University, in seven years, no laay 
has failed to be promoted on examination, and the presence of ladies 
in the classes has had a tendency to raise the standard of require- 
ments. They perform the required work as well as the men in 
every respect." Dr. V. C. Vaughan, of the Chemical Laboratory, 
Michigan University, writes that some of his best students and most 
careful investigators have been women. President Magill, in the 
letter already quoted, says : " So far as my observation and experi- 
ence go, there is absolutely no difference in the average intellectual 
capacity of the two sexes under the same training and external in- 
fluences. The valedictorians of our classes have been almost exactly 
equally divided between the sexes, with a slight and accidental pre- 
ponderance in favor of the young women. 1 would no more think 
of making a distinction between the students in the class-room on 
the ground of sex than on the color of their hair. To duplicate all 
instruction given in an institution on either ground is, in my judg- 
ment, wholly unnecessary, and just as reasonable in the one case as 
in the other." 

At Michigan University women study the ancient and modern 
languages, mathematics, law, science, medicine, pharmacy, social 
and political science, and in all those widely varied departments of 
human learning stand shoulder to shoulder with the men. Our 
own experience is, that women are as good if not better students 
than young men, and of what woman is capable of doing when 
educated as well as man we know absolutely nothing. 

* The Co-education of the Sexes* 
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At the recent examination of the University of Bologna a young 
lady received her diploma of Doctress, surpassing the students of 
. the other sex in anatomy, physiology, and chemistry. At the Uni- 
versity of Turin a fair girl graduate obtained a similar degree for 
success in law. 

Caroline E. Hastings, M. D., for seven years lecturer and deilion- 
strator of anatomy in the Medical School of Boston University, has 
been made Professor of Anatomy in that school. 

The Professor of Mathematics in Swarthmore CJollege is a lady. 

In the University of Michigan ladies study science, letters, and 
art, medicine, law, and pharmacv. 

Dr. Alice Bennett, resident physician to the female wards of the 
new Insane Asylum at Norristown, Pa., received at the last Com- 
mencement of me University of Pennsylvania the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, the first ever granted by that University to a woman. 

The Professor of Mathematics in Antioch is a lady. 

In 1872 Miss White, of Michigan University, solved a mathe- 
matical problem which had previously been given to about 1,500 
young men during a period of fifteen years, all of whom failed to 
present a correct solution. She presented the only correct solution 
by her class. 

In 1872 the best law student in the University of Michigan was a 
lady. 

In 1872, at Melbourne University, the only two candidates who 
passed first-class were girls. 

In 1873, at Vienna, a lady took the prize for an essay on "Oper- 
ative Surgery," and was pronounced by the Professor tne best oper- 
ator in the class. 

Mrs. Lester, who died in New York during the last century, per- 
formed over 1,300 important surgical operations. . 

The calculator of lunar eclipses for the Nautical Almanac, Wash- 
ington, D. C, has been a woman, because she did the best work. 

Maria Mitchell was one of the best astronomers of her time. 

li has heeii claimed that to admit women to merCs colleges and uni- 
versitiea will drive away students. It has been tried in numerous 
cases and with exactly the opposite effect Those schools which are 
liberal and just in their dealings with women are found to be pro- 
gressive enough to draw students. In the first year women were 
admitted to tjniversity College, London, twenty-one entered, and 
instead of any decrease in the number of male students, as some 
predicted, there was an actual increase of fifty, and at King's Col- 
lie, London, with a total attendauce of two thousand, five hundred 
of whom are women, the attendance constantly increases. The same 
is true of all the great State universities of the West, Michigan 
University having nearly sixteen hundred students at the present 
time. The apparent exceptions at times noted are Antioch, Oberlin, 
and Cornell Colleges, and we believe that these are the only excep- 
tions. Special reasons may be assigned in these cases. 
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It hcu been objected that the admission of toomen into men's colleges 
wUl cause eomplicaiions in discipline. Dr. An^ell says: "Their 
presence has not called for the enactmeDt of a single new law, or 
for the slightest change in our methods of government or grade of 
work; they receive no fevors, and expect none." Dr. Magill, of 
Swarthmore, writes in Our Continent, March 8th : " So natural has 
been the working of the system that those concerned have long since 
ceased to view it in the light of an experiment. Indeed, when asked 
by strangers how our system works in practice- we are constantly 
surprised to see that in the eyes of the public there is anything 
unusual or abnormal about it. It is sometimes said that it requires 
more labor and more vigilant oversight on the part of the authori- 
ties in institutions for both sexes. An experience of a lifetime, 
almost equally divided between mixed and separate schools, has 
tau?ht me a different lesson. No high degree of success is attained 
in the education and training of the young without that vigilant and 
thoughtful care and oversight so essential to the best results in any 
occupation ; but the attempt to manage the sexes in separate institu- 
tions involves more care and labor than when together, and that, 
too, with fer inferior results. " Prof. George L. Maris, late princi- 
pal of the West Chester, Pa., State Normal School, writes: "The 
restraining influence of one sex over the actions of the other is very 
marked, and always beneficial to both sexes. In a mixed school, 
the order is better, and a higher moral tone prevails." Prof. Mar- 
cey, of the Northwestern University, wrote the speaker: "In an ex- 
perience of twenty-five years I have never learned of any scandals 
m the co-educational schools with which I have been connected, 
save in the case of a colored woman from the South with a colored 
woman's history. " President Fairchild writes that the moral senti- 
ment among the students of Oberlin is markedly above that of 
Eastern schools for the education of a single sex. President Hol- 
brook, of the National Normal School of Lebanon, Ohio, with an 
average attendance of about fifteen hundred students, has not ex- 
pelleaa single one in six years. 

Our own experience is in direct accord with the preceding testi- 
monies; in mixed schools is found a higher moral and intellectual 
tone and far greater enthusiasm than when students of one sex 
study ttlone. The latter system is monkish and is cursed with the 
evils of the cloister. 

But we are not arguing for co-education in the college and the 
university alone; we want it in every grade of school, from kinder- 
garten to the university. Those who oppose the system say that the 
dangerous period is that between the ages of fourteen and twenty. 
To snow the absurdity of this idea, we quote the editor of the New 
England School Journal : 

"But, unfortunately for this beautiful theory, the most complete 
experiment in co-education in Christendom has been in this very peril- 
ous Reason. The free, hijrh, and normal schools, and large numbers of 
the beut academies of the United States, are composed, almowt exclusively, 
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of students in this perilous age. And we aflsert, without fear of contra- 
diction by any competent authority, that in no schools in this country, 
academical or collegiate, however religious * in the index,' is there such 
a gratifying absence of every species of rudeness and immorality and 
such a hopeful culture in good manners and good morals as in these. 
These schools are the only institutions in the land attended by large 
numbers of young people gathered from all social conditions that are 
absolutely free from gross rebellion against authoritv. Every college 
whose president two years ago declared against co-education has been 
compelled more than once to suppress a disorder that threatened a oublic 
scandal, while no free, high, or normal school of the co-educational type 
has been thus disturbed. Nobody ever heard of such a thing as 'hazing' 
the entering class in one of these schools. On the contrary, the diflTerent 
classes of our free, high, and normal schools vie with each other in cour- 
teous attentions. The absurd stories of school-girl sentimentality that 
come to us from so many of the large female seminaries are unheard of 
in co-educational academies and free schools of like grade. The only 
gross immorality among girls that ever came to our knowledge in a high 
school was in an exclusively girls' school with a stupid female first 
assistant and a wicked master, and the presence of twenty sharp boys on 
the benches would have made that raid upon his dovecote impossible. 

" We claim no immaculate state of youtnful morals and manners in co- 
educational schools. Perfection is not the characteristic of youth. But 
we assert that the experiment of educating young people from fourteen 
to twenty together in the secondary, public, and private schools of the 
United States has completely disproved the theory of the danger of co- 
education at the age when the peril is greatest. It ha.s produced a class 
of schools distinguished above all others, not only for the industry and 
general good scholarship, but for the courteous manners* and reputable 
morals of their students ; atid while the parochial and sharply sectarian 
* Christian ' schools of the country are too often governed by a half-pagan 
discipline, founded on suspicion and force, this is almost the only class of 
schools where the broad gospel of Christian equality, justice, and the law 
of love has been adopted in good faith and trusted to the end. Human 
nature in young America cannot be included in any of the diagrams 
imported from tne old civilizations across the sea. It must be watched 
by eyes open to Grod's new revelation, reverent of His mighty providence 
in this new world, willing to follow His lead toward the Republic that is 
to be." 

It is said that women do not desire to enter men^s colleges afid 
academies. It is felse; they do and their parents desire it. Examine 
the catalo^es of the co-educational schools and see if women do not 
desire the highest and the best educational facilities and obtain them 
wherever they can. Observe the pressure brought to bear upon such 
schools sa Harvard, Columbia, and the University of Pennsylvania. 
In the words of Dr. Barnard, of Columbia College, " The fault of 
the most of these (female seminaries) is that they furnish the merely 
superficial and ornamental education, of which complaint is made. 
The objection to female colleges is that they cannot, or at least in 
general will not, give instruction of equal value, though it may be 
the same in name, wuth that fnrnished to young men in long- 
established and well-endowed colleges of highest repute in the coun-' 
try, and that it is unjust to young women, when admitting their 
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right to liberal education, to deny them access to the best." This 
year (1881), for the first time, Ursinus, one of the weakest of the 
rennsylvania colleges, opened its doors to women, and sixteen entered 
the first year. Is there no demand ? Are not sixteen units in a 
weak, struggling college, of some value ? And it should be also 
borne in mind that almost within calling distance of the halls of 
Ursinus there is a regularly chartered " female college." In Penn- 
sylvania the schools which admit women are crowded with students 
and are earning handsome incomes, while those which exclude them 
are with difficulty able to get students at all, unless they are given 
free tuition by some church or aid society. 

It is claimed and urged as an objection to co-educaiion thai contact 
with young men makes girls rude and unwomanly^ in a word, unsexes 
them. This obiection comes principally from doctors of divinity, 
medicine, and law, and college presidents, who, theorizing, have 
reached a conclusion exactly the opposite to that which experience 
demonstrates, i. e., that the noblest, purest womanhood is developed 
in the natural and healthful method of training the two sexes 
together. We shall refer to this fiiUy under the advantages of co- 
education. 

Again, it is claimed thai woman, being destined to move in a differ- 
ent sphere from man, she needs a different training in the schools. 
Yes, but in what sphere will she move ? Men to enter different pro- 
fessions should be differently trained, and yet in the elements all are 
instructed alike. And so with women : their " sphere " is to do the 
work which Grod allots them ; be that the practice of medicine, the 
preaching of the Gospel of Peace, or the.nooler and higher duties of 
maternity, she needs all and more than can be given in the best col- 
leges. " Girls, too," said Erasmus, " ought to receive a liberal edu- 
cation. The multitudes hold it to be folly, but wise men know that 
nothing is more advantageous to the morals of women than extended 
knowledge." 

" Educate all the men of a generation," says G. B. Emerson, 
" and leave the women uneducated, and every child under their in- 
fluence begins his public education with all the disadvantages of his 
father. Educate all the females and you will give a permanent im- 
pulse to the onward movement of the race which it can never lose. 
Each individual begins his progress from a higher level, and with 
equal exertion will bequeath a richer inheritance of knowledge and 
wisdom to his successors." 

The objections to co-educaiion corns not from the men and the insti- 
tviions weU acquainted with the system, but from those who have no 
practical knowledge of U, or at least a very imperfect knowledge. 
Again, the objections come from venerable men, college presidents, 
and doctors of divinity and medicine, the men whose theories fail 
from their great weight and impracticability. Without exception, 
so flEir as we have been able to discover, the men who have become 
acquainted with the system are enthusiastic in its favor. 

Georqe G. Gropf. 
[to be continued.] 
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MEETING OF FRIENDS TEACHEBS' ASSOCIATION OF 

PHILADELPHIA. 

There were about sixty persons, mostly teachers, present at the 
meeting of this Association on 12mo. 2d, 1882. The meeting was a 
lively and interesting one, and many felt it to have been profitable. 

The first exercise was by C. Canby Balderston, who gave his 
method of explaining the greatest common divisor and least com- 
mon multiple. An imperfect abstract of his remarks is the fol- 
lowing: 

The fact that the whole subject of multiples and divisors remains 
more or less of a mystery to most young pupils admits of no denial. 
I have resorted to the following plan, among others, of explaining 
how to find these quantities. 

For the greatest common divisor of a series of not too large num- 
bers, I have them placed in a line, and divided by all possible num- 
bers that will divide every number in the original line and in the 
succeeding quotients, till some two at least of the quotients are 
prime to each other, thus : 



4) 48 96 


120 


168 


2) 12 24 


30 


42 


3) 6 12 


15 


21 



2 4 5 7 

As these numbers are all divisible by 4, 2, and 3 successively, they 
must be divisible by the three numbers combined, thus 4x2x3=24. 
It is plain that 24 divided into the first line gives the last quotients. 
The pupil also sees that he cannot divide tne last line throuah by 
any number, therefore he stops and concludes he has found all the 
possible divisors, and has combined them to make the greatest pos- 
sible divisor of all the numbers. 

It is not necessary that the divisors be prime numbers, and nothing 
is said about it. 

The old plan of separating the numbers into their prime &ctors 
and selecting all the common ones is uncertain and means nothing 
to the pupil when it is done. 

When the numbers are so large that it becomes a matter of doubt 
whether all possible divisors have been tried, I recommend and 
explain the method of dividing a larger number by a smaller, and 
dividing any remainder each time into the last divisor. In classes 
of some advancement there are generally countenances which indi- 
cate an understanding of the principle that when one number is 
larger than another a divisor of both must be contained one or more 
times in the difference between them. For instance, if we wish a 
divisor of 935 and 1122, any divisor of both is contained a greater 
number of times in 1122 than in 935. The difference, 187, must 
therefore contain the common divisor a number of times, sufficient 
to make the difference between one quotient and the other ; 935 con- 
tains 187 five times, therefore 1122 must contain it once more, or six 
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times, and it is the greatest common divisor. When one number is 
two or more times larger than the other, it takes much patient work 
to make an ordinary boy acknowledge that he sees the same principle. 

Least common multiple is harder to comprehend. The ordinary 
method is the best. If we want the least common multiple of 4 and 
6, it is evident that their product contains them both. It is made evi- 
dent (sometimes) that as they both contain the prime factor, 2, one2 
may take the place of both in the multiple, and as there are no other 
common prime factors there is no other chance for the same kind of 
elimiuation. Therefore we drop 2 and call 12 the least common mul- 
tiple. For a larger number of numbers the same principle is enforced, 
L e,, that one occurrence of a factor which is repeated in different 
numbers is all sufficient for that factor in the multiple. 

S. S. Kite asked the speaker how he would explain whether a 
divisor or a multiple was needed in a given problem. 

C. C. Baldekston. — Pupils are frequently at a loss to determine 
whether it is multiple or divisor that is required in the solution of a 
given problem. I appeal to their good sense and point out the ab- 
surdity of the case, supposing the wrong quantity obtained. 

Common multiple and common divisor are very unhappy terms, 
and many boys remain muddled and simply regard them with a kind 
of distant — perhaps aspiring — awe to the end of their school days. 
I think I have detected in small boys an impression that " com- 
mon " divisor or multiple means one not tin-common, one that they 
may reasonably be expected to find. 

I acknowledge the principle that it is sometimes better to acquire 
a method in arithmetic without understanding it, trusting that the 
understanding will come some day, or that the method will be found 
of use as a method. This is my uniform practice in square and cube 
roots and mensuration, and I do not see how it can be remedied while 
children study arithmetic as the first of their mathematical course. 

P. E. Chase. — I have found that pupils can be interested and 
brought to a clearer understanding of the principles and purposes 
of factoring by finding the greatest common divisor and least com- 
mon multiple at one operation : 

2) 756 588 1008 630 



2) 378 

3) 189 


294 
147 


504 
262 


315 
315 


3) 63 


49 


84 


106 


7) 21 


49 


28 


35 



We find that 2, 3, and 7 are factors of all the numbers, and 2x8x 
7=42 is the greatest common factor ;"the least common multiple is 
2x2x3x8x7x3x7x4x5=105,840. 

The old rule for finding the greatest common divisor may be abridged 
by repeatedly dividing all the numbers by the least number or remain- 
der. In the above example, dividing all the numbers by 588, the re- 
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mainders are 168, 420, 42 ; dividing 588, 168, 420, and 42 by 42, 
there is no remainder, therefore 42 is the great^t common divisor. 

Watson W. Dewees thought it better in such difficult things to 
omit the explanation and teach the method, trusting to a better un- 
derstanding in the future. 

Isaac Sharplehs would not omit the explanation unless he 
omitted the whole subject. He believed in explaining the reasons of 
everything, if possible. 

Thomas K. Brown thought that different students must be dif- 
ferently treated. He would explain the theory, and while part of 
the class would understand it, the other part would simply become 
fiimiliar with the method. 

John E. Forsythe advocated teaching algebra and arithmetic 
together, thus clearing up many points now obscure. 

Pliny E. Chase and Thaac Sharpless approved of this jjlan. 

The subject now changed to Care of Healtn in School, which Dr. 
Henry Hartshorne introduced. Referring to the accountability 
of managers or committees, as well as of teachers and parents, for the 
health of pupils, he expressed the opinion that the best possible 
situation for a school is m the country. When in town it should 
not be in a low or crowded locality ; should have space around it, 
with trees and grass. 

In eortstruction^ rooms should be large enough for the number of 
scholars (see 12mo. Student), with high ceilings, and plenty of win- 
dows ; open fire-places also, even if not used for fires. 

Ventitaiiofi must be secured as well as warmth in winter. The 
worst possible arrangement is that of a long room with a low ceiling, 
a small stove at one end and a single window at the other end, and 
this room full of scholars. Those near the stove are always too hot, 
while those near the window are oiien too cold. Better, a large 
stove, not driven, or furnace-warm air in one room and an open fire 
in another, or (if large) in a different part of the same. In the 
absence of special apparatus for ventilation, simple expedients will 
answer. Such as a downward and inward swinging upper sash to 
a window, or a board sloping upward from the middle of the window, 
allowing the upper sash to be lowered without draught ; raising the 
lower sash and filling the space below it with a board ; better yet, 
placing in this board a Maine elbow-pipe ventilator. Even without 
any of these the crack-system will do very well, opening each of several 
w^indows at top and bottom a liitle, according to the weather. Dur- 
ing recess all windows and doors should be opened wide, for a time, 
at least. 

lAgkt must be abundant, from windows to the left of pupils' seats, 
or on both sides, or behind them. For study, especially at night., 
plenty o{ steady light is indispensable. 

Attitudes of scholars should be attended to, no stooping being 
allowed ; yet comfortable seats should be provided. Let scholars rise 
when they recite, but not stand very long at a time at the blackboard. 

Hours of study may be, to advantage, four hours of confinement 
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in school daily with (for pupils over ten years of age^ an hour or two 
for study of lessons at home. Forty, forty-five, or fifty minute divi- 
sions for class exercises are better even with advanced students than 
hour-Ion^ periods. A long school session should have a long recess. 
Young mudren should have very short task-times, with the idea (if 
not the machinery) of the kindergarten. 

Change of roam, or at least of position, should be made at the end 
of every class division. Part or a long recess may be to advantage 
used in light gymnasticsy better called ccUistkenics, (Boys may have 
heavier gymnastics, if appliances are at hand.) Such exercises are 
of great value for girls, especially for the pale and timid ones, who 
are not strong. From fifteen to twenty or thirty minutes will be 
long enough for girls. Exercise with light wooden dumb-bells will 
do much more good than without anything in the hands. The rate 
of movement should be lively, but not hurried, particularly with 
beginners. A good romping play out of doors may (when the weather 
allows) be added to or taken in place of calisthenics. 

Tasks in school should be suMeient but never too severe, most of all 
for girls. They must be adjusted according to age and stage of progress. 
Competition for prizes or public distinctions is of very douDtfiil 
wholesomeness. 

For the out-of-school life of pupils their parents are chieflv respon- 
sible. But it IS of great importance. Some studious girls and a 
smaller number of boys will incline to sit and read too much of . 
afternoons. More frequently, social distractions, late evening par- 
ties, exhaust the energies of girls; and then, frequently, school work, 
not in itself excessive, is unjustly blamed for impairment of health. 
There ia no need of any strain upon the health of boys or girls in a 
properly regulated school system. A really good education promotes 
long life and good health. 

Eyesight has been shown to be often injured in schools and colleges. 
This results mostly from deficiency of lignt, especially for night study ; 
had print and paper of text-books ; close and overheated air in school- 
rooms ; and wncorrected defects of sight existing from the beginning 
of the school period. Examination shows that good eyes, under 
good conditions for study, need not be at all injured by school or col- 
lege work. Defective eyes should receive correction by properly 
adjusted glasses. 

^eep should be abundantly provided for with all brain-wdrkers, 
and especially the young. >i ine hours every night will not be too 
much. The important principle is, that the brain is a material 
instrument, endowed with a limited amount of energy. When ex- 
hausted, this must be restored by a sufficiency of rest. If overdrawn, 
its potency is diminished; when continuously or repeatedly over- 
strained, injury is sure to result. 

Isaac T. Johnson referred to a case of a girl who did not do well 
at school. Upon inquiry he found that she was saved from all house 
work and excused from all errands so as to give her better advan- 
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tages to study. He advised more physical exercise, and the result 
was better lessons. 

Henry N. Hoxie considered that graded courses required a cer- 
tain amount of work. If any students were not able to do this on 
account of poor health he would have them to bring a note from 
their parents which was read to the school, so that all understood 
the reason of any exceptions, and the pupil wa^ allowed longer time 
to do the regular work. He did not approve of keeping in at rec^ 
to make up work. Bringing the pupils to the school-house early in 
the morning worked better. 

Isaac Sharpless explained the system of gymnastic training at- 
Haverford, and spoke of the almost complete exemption of the stu- 
dents from disease as a result of it. 

Katharine Stokes asked if we should keep in at recess as a 
punishment for misbehavior. 

Davis H. Forsythe has found the plan of returning pupils in 
the afternoon better. He would not have recesses taken away 
(except for the gravest offenses), as they are necessary to invigorate 
the pupils. 

Henry N. Hoxie said he could not get girls back in the after- 
noon, especially if they lived at a distance, and expressed the opin- 
ion that if pupils were disorderly, so as to block the course of work 
in school hours, the teacher was justified in depriving them of recess. 

Henry Hartshorne thought that as any one pupil would not 
be apt to be kept in often, that little harm would result. The boys 
who are most troublesome in school are generally those that need 
recess least. 

Joseph Rhoads, Jr., recommended physical exercise with such 
things as chest weights as a punishment that would be likely to 
answer. 

Rebecca M. Thomas, for the same purpose, suggested enforced 
writing of spelling lessons. 

John E. Forsythe thought that no punish^ients were necessary, 
if the boys were kept interested in work and a close connection with 
parents was maintained. He thought that improper diet was a great 
cause of inability to study, and recommended a midday lunch 
composed principally of milk. 

Allen C. Thomas said he had seen good results in ventilating a 
crowds room by placing boards under the lower sashes and allow- 
ing ventilation between the sashes. He believed that most students 
needed eight hours' sleep, in which Henry N. Hoxie concurred. 

In reply to a question aa to how much out-of-school work should 
be required of young children who had four school hours, Henry 
Hartshorne said two hours. 

With regard to eyes Dr. Hartshorne quoted Dr, Risley that 
no good eyes need be spoiled by study with proper care. He thought 
the prominent causes of diseased eyes were bad light, poor paper 
and type, and too little exercise. 

Joseph Rhoads, Jr., thought kerosene student's lamps better 
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for eyes than gas^ and cited some instances to the point, as also did 
John H. Dillinghan. 

John E. Fobsythe thought weak eyes could bs carefully trained 
till they became strong. 

After a session of over two hours, the remaining subject appointed 
— the utility and method of conducting written examinations — 
was deferred to next meeting, and the Association adjourned to the 
first 7th day of the 2d mouth. 



Early rising is sometimes a good thing, and then again it isn't. It 
depends very much on what your business is, and what La your tem- 
perament. If you are a newspaper carrier or a milkman, or if jcm 
are a factory hand or a farmer, you will have to get up early ; so 
you will if you live in the country and must take an early train into 
town ; there is no doubt about your duty in such a case. And if you 
are a cold-blooded man with no nerves, you can as well get up a^ 
lie abed in the morning. But if you are a person of nervous organ- 
ization, of hot blood; if you are inclined to keep at work as long as 
you are awake, and c&n find rest only when you are asleep ; espe- 
cially if your work is brain work, and you can choose your hours 
for It — ^it may be that early rising would be gross imprudence on 
your part. Many a child who needs sleep in the morning is persist- 
ently started out of bed by its parents, to its permanent detriment 
of body and mind. And again, many a parent who needs sleep in 
the morning is persistently started out of bed by its early rising child, 
to the parent's discomfort, and to the detriment of both parent and 
child. To ^* rise with the lark and lie down with the Iamb " is un- 
questionably a eood rule for the lower orders of creation ; but some 
of us are very different from both larks and lambs, and need differ- 
ent hours of getting up and lyine down. The best thing for each of 
us to do is to do the best thine tor each of us — whatever that may 
be — and not to let lambs and larks settle the rule for us severally. — 
Sunday School Times. 

The mind is a spiritual activity, and grows by its own inherent 
energies. Mental exercise is thus the law of mental development. 
As a muscle grows strong by use, so any faculty of the mind is 
developed by its proper use and exercise. An inactive mind, like an 
unusecf muscle, becomes weak and unskillful. Hang the arm in a 
sling, and the muscle becomes flabby and loses its vigor and skill ; 
let the mind remain inactive, and it acquires a mental nabbiness that 
unfits it for any severe or prolonged activity. An idle mind loses its 
tone and strength like an unused muscle ; the mental powers go to 
rust through idleness and inaction. To develop the faculties of the 
mind aud secure their highest activitv and efficiency, there must be 
a constant and judicious exercise of"^ these faculties. The object of 
culture is to stimulate and direct the activity of the mind. — Edward 
Brooks. 
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Sdeeted. 

WESTTOWN. 

There is good reason to believe that the sentiment expressed by the 
Friends concerned in properly conducting this large and interesting 
seminary has been realized in many instances, some of which have 
come to the knowledge of the writer. One who was a pupil at 
Westtown, not long after the commencement of the present century, 
subsequently entered the legal profession, became a prominent, man 
in public life, holding several responsible positions, but who, after 
being separated for more than half a century from membership with 
the Society of Friends, has lately returned by making a satisfactory 
affltnowledgment, remarked during a recent interview, " that the 
effect of the preaching of Thomas Scattergood, at Westtown Board- 
ing School, in 1808, had never been effaced from his mind." A 
useful, and it is thought a conscientious member of the Philadelphia 
Bar, now beyond iniddle age, attributes much of his success in life 
to the early training he received at Westtown. 

Eli K. rrice,* in the memoir of his parents, Philip and Rachel 
Price, in speaking of their connection with Westtown, remarks of 
it : " The value of the instruction derived at this seminary ha^ been 
of incalculable service to the members of the Society of Friends, 
putting them generally in advance of others in equal circumstances 
for intelligence, respectability of character, and power of usefulness. 
And although the immediate benefit be exclusively to members of 
the Society, the remote advantages have been widely diffused 
through many of the States of the Union, not only from the number 
of educated citizens sent forth to mix as active members of the com- 
munity, but by multiplying good teachers to spread largely the 
benefits of education. How much the Society of Friends has thus 
been the benefactors of the country it would be difficult to overesti- 
mate, and it is a stream of beneficence that flows on perpetually." 

In confirmation of the above was the statement made some years 
since by Dr. Wilmer Worthington, deceased, then representing 
Chester County in the State Senate, in regard to there having been, 
whilst he was a member of that body, an attempt made at Harris- 
burg to pass a law imposing a tax upon the Westtown School prop- 
erty, and which he had successfully resisted, telling his fellow-mem- 
bers of the lower house, where the bill originated, that while 
Westtown Boarding School had educated her hundreds and thou- 
sands, without asking one dollar from the public coffers, other insti- 
tutions of a like character throughout the State were annually at 
their doors asking money for their support. 

E. K. Price adds that it was while Philip Price was superinten- 
dent that some of the local improvements of the property were 
commenced that have been since greatly advanced, in the laying 

* E. K. Price was a pupil at the school in 1813 and 1814, and though 
now beyond eighty-five years, is still clear in mind and vigorous in body 
for that advanced age. 
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out of walks and planting of trees, now become groves of ample size 
for shade and scenery, in keeping with the beautiful and varied 
landscapes that surround this quiet retreat of learning. 

Whilst penning this article the writer has been called upon by a 
lawyer of some prominence, having a profitable practice (not a 
Frieud), to obtain admission for a relative at Westtown, saying that 
from his examination of a young man in his office who had received 
his education at that school he had formed a high opinion of the 
thoroughness of the system of teaching there practiced. Whilst 
deriving some encouragement from such circumstances as are here 
narrated (and it is believed they are by no means isolated ones), it 
is well for those now charged with the responsibility of righdy con- 
ducting Westtown to bear in mind that the first and great desire of 
the dear and valued Friends who were concerned in its establish- 
ment was to imbue the tender minds committed to their care with a 
deep sense of their religious responsibility ; to make them acquainted 
with the doctrines and testimonies as held by our religious Society, 
and the grounds on which they rest. It is believed that as this duty 
is entered upon in the Divine f^ar, with sincere desires that a bless- 
ing may rest upon the efforts, they will be brought to see the beau- 
tiful harmony that exists between the principles of Truth as held by 
us and the teaching of the early Christians, as well as of the dear 
Saviour Himself. — The Friend. 



One must be young to attract the young, to fire them with en- 
thusiasm. True, youth is not simply a matter of years — it is often 
a matter of temperament ; but the average teacher is himself kept 
alive by the vitality of his earlier training. The philological 
world will long mourn for Charles Graux, who died famous at an 
age when American scholars are scarcely out of their pupilage. 
The physiologists of England are plunged in grief for the untimely 
death of Balfour, and we picture to ourselves what these men would 
have become had they been spared. Perhaps as teachers they were 
at their best when they were taken, for every teacher of long expe- 
rience can confirm the statement that the first fruits ripened by the 
heat of an unchilled enthusiasm are often the fairest of all. — Nation. 



The empire of teaching seems to include at least three provinces : 
Telling our pupils things which they do not know ; angling with 
these facts as bait till we draw out what we did not directly put in 
and what the pupils did not know was there ; drilling to give ease in 
the practice of processes whose underlying principle is already mas- 
tered. The first is instruction; the second, education; the third, 
training. The first looks to capacity, the others, to ability. The 
first treats the youth as a cistern ; the second, as a flowing well ; the 
third, as an automatic pump. All combine to give discipline to a 
unit of humanity, capable of indefinite development in thought and 
action. — Ed, MotUhly, Ohio. 

10 
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OfntHbuted. 
A NOTE. 

From a recently received copy of the proceedings of the Educa- 
tional Conference, held at Providence, K. I., I see that H. Wood, 
of Johns Hopkins University, represents me as wishing to break 
entirely and immediately with our present orthography. That is 
precisely what I did not say, as any one who reads my article and 
the one of Lloyd Balderston referred to may readily perceive. 

As to Utopianism, that is the standing charge against every 
reform. Huss was burnt as a Utopian, but in one hundred years a 
Swan arose whose trumpet notes stajrtled all Europe and changed the 
whole current of history forever. The Democrats of Ohio and other 
Northern States think the Temperance movement Utopian, and by 
hitching on to the drunkards' car have swept the country North and 
West. In North Carolina the Republicans hitched on to the same 
car, and — were ground into powder, as they deserved to be. In 
neither case are the true Temperance men discouraged. A battle of 
one hundred years' duration is not a matter by which the true 
friends of a reformed orthography are to be disheartened. 

Nereus Mendenhall. 

Westminster, Ghdlford Co,, N, C. 



OonlrBmted. 

A CORRECTION. 

On page 109 of The Student for 12th mo., 1882, 1 find a sen- 
tence running somewhat in this manner : " Until we fully realize" 
— certain truths — ** we will not be able to answer fairly for the charges 
committed to us." This sentence is ungrammatical, but the error is 
so very common that probably many would not perceive that it is 
an error.* Will should never be used in the first person (singular 
or plural) unless we wish to express desire or determination. 

The writer evidently does not mean to say, " we desire not to be 
able." The sentence should be, " we shall not be able," etc. This 
error, so common in the Middle States (especially in Pennsylvania), 
is, I think, unknown among respectable writers in England, and 
scarcely known, if known at all, among educated people in New 
England. 

I admit that thought is more than expression, but expression is 
also very important. Thought is like a jewel — but we do not like 
to see a valuable jewel in a rude or vulgar setting. 

It is these little points which often go farther to fix the measure 
of one's scholarship than larger things — ^as we say " stratos " show 
which way the wind blows " — and show it better than a beam would 
do. 

Joseph Thomas. 

* The mistake referred to is well illustrated by the words of the terri- 
fied Frenchman — " I will be drowned, nobody shall help me," for " I shall 
be drowned, nobody will help me." 
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OofUrHnUed. 

JOHN WOOLMAN ON EDUCATION. 

In some old time Friends' books lately received from Rhode 
Island by the Germantown Free Library (Friends') we met with 
the following educational tract by John Wool man, first printed in 
1768 : To all principals and teachers of schools, as indicating the 
general tone and atmosphere that should pervade a little commu- 
nity of sixty or eighty pupils and as a practical and ideal stand- 
ard of teacning, toward which their efforts (so far as it applies 
to teachers) should work, we can but think it will be useful and 
interesting. *In a day of much educational publication and endeavor 
this little tractate seems to us to embody the true and ultimate 
philosophy of education and life. Henry N. Hoxie. 

ON SCHOOLS. 

Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of God. — Mark x, 14. 

To encourage children to do things, with a view to get praise of 
meo to me appears an obstruction to their being inwardly acquainted 
with the spirit of truth.. For it is the work of the Holy Spirit to 
direct the mind to God, that in all our proceedings we may have a 
single eye to Him — to give alms in secret, to fast in secret, and 
labor to keep clear of that disposition reproved by our Savior: All 
their works which they do is for to be seen of men. — Matt, xxiii, 5. 

That divine light which enlightens all men, I believe, does often 
shine in the minds of children very early, and to humbly wait for 
wisdom, that our conduct toward them may tend to forward their 
acquaintance with it and strengthen them in obedience thereto, 
appears to me to be a duty on all of us. 

by cherishing the spirit of pride and the love of praise in them 
I believe they may sometimes improve faster in learning than other- 
wise they would, but to take measures to forward children in learn- 
ing, which naturally tend to divert their minds from true humility 
appears to me to savor of the wisdom of this world. 

if tutors are not acquainted with sanctification of spirit, nor expe- 
rienced in an humble waiting for the leadings of truth, but follow 
the maxims of the wisdom of this world, such children who are 
under their tuition appear to me to be in danger of imbibing 
thoughts and apprehensions reverse to that meekness and lowliness 
of heart which is necessary for all the true followers of Christ. 

Children at an age fit for schools are in a time of life which 
requires the patient attention of pious people, and if we commit 
them to the tuition of such whose minds we believe are not rightly 
prepared to train them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord we are ip danger of not acting the part of faithful parents 
toward them ; for our Heavenly Father doth not require us to do 
evil that good may come of it ; and it is needful that we deeply 
examine ourselves, lest we get entangled in the wisdom of this world, 
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and, through wrong apprehcDsions, take such methods in education 
as may prove a great injury to the minds of our children. 

It is a lovely sight to behold innocent children, and when they 
are sent to such schools where their tender minds are in imminent 
danger of being led astray by tutors who do not live a self-denying 
life, or by the conversation of such children who do not live in 
innocence, it is a case much to be lamented. 

While a pious tutor hath the charge of no more children than he 
can take due care of and keep his authority in the truth, the good 
spirit in which he leads and governs works on the minds of such 
who are not hardened, and his labors not only tend to bring them 
forward in outward learning, but to open their understandings with 
respect to the true Christian life ; but where a person hath charge of 
too many, and his thoughts and time are so much employed in the 
outward affairs of his school that he does not so weightily attend to 
the spirit and conduct of each individual as to be enabled to admin- 
ister rightly to all in due seasou, through such omission he not only 
suffers as to the state of his own mind, but the minds of the children 
are in dan^r of suffering also. 

To watch the spirit of children, to nurture them in gospel love, 
and labor to help them against that which yould mar the beauty of 
their minds, is a debt we owe them ; and a faithful performance of 
our duty not only tends to their lasting benefit and our own peace, 
but also to render their company agreeable to us. 

Instruction thus administered reaches the pure witness in the 
minds of such children who are not hardened and begets love in 
them toward those who thus lead them on ; but where too great a 
number are committed to a tutor, and he, through much cumber, 
omits a careful attention to the minds of children, there is danger' 
of disorders gradually increasing among them till the effects thereof 
appear iu their conduct too strong to be easily remedied. 

A care hath lived on my mind that more time might be employed 
by parents at home and by tutors at school in weightily attending 
to tne spirit and inclinations of children, and that we may so lead, 
instruct, and govern them iu this tender part of life, that nothing 
may be omitted in our power to help them on their way to become 
the children of" our Father who is in Heaven. 

Meditating on the situation of schools in our province, my mind 
hath at times been affected with sorrow, and under these exercises it 
hath appeared to me that if those who have large estates were faith- 
ful stewards, and laid no rent, nor interest, nor other demands higher 
than is consistent with universal love, and those in lower circum- 
stances would, under a moderate employ, shun unnecessary expense 
even to the smallest article, and all unite in humbly seeking to the 
Lord, He would graciously instruct us and strengthen us to relieve 
the youth from various snares in which many of then^are entangled. 
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Contributed. 

GOOD ENGLISH.— No. 9. 

. While it in not to be denied that the original purpose of these 
articles was to bring out something more like a disquisition upon 
what constitutes good English than has yet appeared in the succes- 
sive essays bearing this title, it is also to be confessed that the under- 
taking became somewhat formidable and has been well-nigh 
relinquished. 

There are so many books upon the subject that it seems like hold- 
ing out a taper in broad daylight to ofier suggestions in brief essays 
like these, to people well versed in the lore, at leasts of the grammar 
school, and to whom the world of literature is open. But when edu- 
cated people continue the use of constructions that they were taught 
at school to condemn, and when we find in the works of writers 
generally regarded as models of style expressions that will* not con- 
form to a reasonable system of analysis, the impulse arises to put 
some of these into the hands of The Student, that they may be 
held up to the view of the company of interested friends that form 
the audience of this mute speaker. 

The instances of bad English that are here given have not been 
selected or assorted according to plan, and no attempt is made to 
classify them. 

A most frequent and notable error is that of using " as though " 
for ** as if" in complex sentences of a certain kind. An attempt to 
analyze such a sentence brings to light the elliptical clause that the 
construction always involves, and shows at once the defect. For 
example : 

"The house looks as though it had never been painted. The man 
moves as though he were tired. He spoke as though he were offended." 

In all these we quickly discover, on supplying the ellipsis between 
08 and though, that this disjunctive conjunction either makes non- 
sense of the several statements or gives a different meaning from 
that intended. 

" The house looks as it would look though it had never been painted. 
The man moves as he would move though he were tired. He spoke as 
he would speak though he were offended." 

Substitute if for though and the meaning in every case is at once 
clear. As if is always to be preferred to aa though. The very 
nature of such statements declares their need of a copulative in the 
connecting word; the disjunctive is always an enemy to their 
meaning. 

The careless use of the adjectives what and mich for the adverbs 
how and so is another common fault, and the confusion that seems 
to exist in some minds in regard to the pronominals this and these, 
thctt and those, when employed to indicate some kind or sort of thing, 
is truly surprising. "These hind of mistakes" "those sort of 
people /*•' 
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In our verbs many singular blunders are made. Lay and set 
are continually mixed up with the intransitives lie and sit. I have 
even heard such an expression as : " Now^ sit the vase down ! " The- 
WILLS and shalls and woulds and shoulds of our speech are sel- 
dom used with perfect accuracy. The grounds on which the distinc- 
tions are made in^the application of these to the purposes that they 
serve, as used in the first person and the second, or the third, 
respectively, are nicely set forth by Richard Grant White in Words 
and Their Uses, as well as by Miiller, Marsh, and others, in their 
more profound works on language. Marsh, to be sure, has called 
the value of the distinction in question. But who does not join in 
the laugh that is raised at his expense by R. Q. White in a single 
line of Irish diction : " Will I put some more coal on the fire ?" and 
the well-known story of the Frenchman who said : " I will drown — 
nobody shall help me !" 

The use of leave for let is perhaps traceable to the speech of a 
revered grandparent or uncle or aunt in certain households where 
it may be found still to linger. But our dictionaries do not recog- 
nize it, even as an archaism. To be shut of, instead to be rid of, is 
perhaps more frequently heard than leave tor let, but it is a mere 
provincialism and always jars upon the ear of a person the least 
sensitive to the niceties of speech. • 

The word again is used in a peculiar manner by some who should 
know better, as : "Be ready again I call for thee," meaning — " by 
the time that I call." This is, presumably, an abbreviation of 
against, but it is quite unauthorizeo. 

To uKiit ON, in the sense of uKiit for, and " / wajil in (or out, or 
up or down") for "I want to come in," are said to be of Pennsyl- 
vania origin. They have spread with the children of the Keystone 
State in certain directions, but perhaps to a limited extent. 

A phrase that comes to us from West and South is : "I feel like" 
for " I feel as if ; " " It looks like it would rain ; " " The man acted 
like he was crazy." In these expressions we find a substitute for 
" as if " which — while it sounds more rude to cultivated ears — is yet 
more logical than the one already mentioned. I do not, however, 
propose to recommend its use. It is inelegant and should be 
avoided. 

A difficulty arises occasionally when we would express an idea 
like this : " Every one must attend to his own convictions," where, 
for some reason, we want to avoid what seems like restricting the 
statement to a single class of persons. Three or four sentences of 
just this character met the eye in glancing over the pages of a recent 
number of The Student. The error can in most cases be quite 
easily avoided. We have the expressive little word all to substi- 
tute for every one in statements like the above, and this can properly 
be represented by the plural pronoun — " All must attend to their 
own convictions." 

But since these limits admit a small portion only of all that 
might be said on the subject of direct violations of* the rules of 
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grammar, as occurriDg among intelligent and educated people, these 
examples must suffice. 

Nothing need be said on the importance of avoiding what are 
called "slang" terms and phrases. If parents and teachers desire 
to keep their boys' and girls' language clear of the coarse, silly, aud 
absurd perversions that are current in the street and on the play- 
ground, we must be ever on our guard against the inroads of the 
less vulgar of these upon the purity of our own speech. * 

Do we '' take no stock " in the proceedings of a meeting or the 
conduct of an individual? Then, whv do we frown when Willie 
says he is going to buy an " out" in Johnny's sled ? 

The large number of misused words to be observed in the average 
American's vocabulary is a little surprising : Loan for lend ; expect 
for suppose ; every, applied thus : " We had every confidence that 
they would render us every assistance ;" partially for partly, and 
restive for restless are a few of this class. 

There is also a growing list of barbarisms in the shape of newly 
coined words, for which newspaper writers are largely responsible. 

Among the older of these, aud, therefore, most likely to pass for 
good English, h jeopardize ; wrong, because it is formed from a verb 
— jeopard — meaning to put into danger, with a suffix which is expres- 
sive of action that is continuous, not momentary, and which, us R. 
Grant White says, " is not to be tacked indiscriminately to verbs 
and adverbs, nouns and adjectives, for the sake of forming verbs 
that are not needed." 

An instance of a verb formed by contraction from a noun is that 
of donate; and there is resurrect, that some newspaper was once so 
bold as to form from resurrection. It is needless to say that one is 
as bad as the other. 

The study of words in such a book as that herein quoted, or 
Trench On the Study of Words, or Whitney's work on Language 
and the Study of Language, is to be recommended as a pastime for 
the family circle in winter evenings. It can hardly fail to prove 
both instructive and entertaining. Anne Baldebston. 

Why is one hour divided into sixty minutes, and each minute 
again into sixty seconds ? This question is often asked by intelli- 
gent children, and the answer is this : 

" We have sixty divisions on the dials of our clocks and watches, 
because the old Greek astronomer, Hipparchus, who lived in the 
second century before Christ, accepted the Babyronian system of, 
reckoning time, that system being sexagesimal. The Babylonians 
were acquainted with the decimal system, but for common oi* prac- 
tical purposes they counted by sossi and sari, the sossos representing 
sixty, and the saros, sixty times six — thirty-six hundred. From 
Hipparchus, that mode of reckoning found its way into the works of 
Ptolemy, about 1 50 A. D., and hence was carried down the stream 
of science and civilization, and found its way to the dial plates of 
our clocks and watches." — Practical Teacher, 
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ABOUT WRITING. 

What is your method of teaching writing ? This question is one 
that would meet with most unsatisfactory answers from a majority 
of teachersw Has the method been much thought about, even when 
some special writing system is used ? Would it not be something of 
a revelation to many if they were led to consider that methods still 
*in use in the copy-books nave been outgrown and laid aside in 
other branches of study ? that the best teachers of writing have 
been gradually lifted away by the necessity of children's early acquir- 
ing a practical handwriting, to supplement the copy-book work and 
to lay a foundation of movement as a practical basis for learning 
to write ? " You may quote me to any extent as regards the value 
of movement. There is something more than the symmetry. and 

Proportion of a letter ; there are the freedom and ease m writing it." 
'hese ace sterling words from a representative teacher of this city. 
The talk began in this way : " Do you still adhere to the old 
method of form-teaching from first to last, without any special atten- 
tion to hand-training or execution ?" His reply was, " I would like 
very much to tell you about an experiment I tried, in one of my 
classes not long since. The teacher in charge was highly con- 
scientious and painstaking, but the. pupils seemed to be unable to 
write with any freedom. They could form letters very well, if they 
had plenty of time allotted them ; but when it came to writing with 
facility and any degree of rapidity that was out of the question. I 
determined to have a different order of writing in this class. Accord- 
ingly, I prepared a movement-drill and put it into the teacher's 
hands, with directions to have the pupils spend ten minutes of each 
and every writing-lesson in practicing this drill. The teacher was 
required to put these exercises upon Uie blackboard and then have 
the pupils practice them on loose paper. The exercises were especially 
designed to overcome the cramped movement that prevailed in the 
class and to promote free and easy action of the hand and arm. 

" A few days after I looked in upon the class and inquired of 
the teacher the success of the drill. She almost burst into tears 
over the miserable failures that resulted from the new scheme. 
* Their movement practice,' she said, * is taking so much time away 
from their regular writing that they will not be able to get through 
their books ; and, besides, they make fearful work with these exer- 
cises.' I asked for some of their papers, and was astonished when 
I examined them. *Do you call'these failures? Why, I consider 
them a great success.' The teacher's eye brightened. * Keep right 
on with this drill, and I will promise you that your pupils shall do 
the prescribed work, and do it far better and far more easily, than 
they would without these exercises.' I waited some time after that, 
and then made a second call on this earnest teacher. The plan had 
worked admirably. The pupils were gaining the power to write with 
ease and some measure of rapidity, and the prescribed work was 
going on much more advantageously on account of their movement 
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drill. The teacher now firmly believed in ite utility, and considered 
it indispensable to the progress of her pupils. The sequel of the 
new departure was, that the regular copy-book and blank-book wri- 
ting was all done within the prescribed time, and far better done 
than it would have been without this training of the hand and arm 
in movement." — Joum. of Ed, 

A CIRCULAR on near-sightedness in schools issued by the Bureau 
of Education shows as the result of the examination of about 45,000 
school children that while this trouble of the eye is almost unknown 
among very young children, it steadily increases though the older 
classes until in the highest classes of the highest institutions it affects 
as much as 60 per cent, of the pupils. The writer of the pamphlet 
cites these two kinds of influepces as the causes of injury to the 
eyes in the school-room : " Under the first are classed all those 
thin^ which compel the eye to strain itself in order to see distinctly 
small letters or objects ; under the second, all those which cause a 
congestion or rush of blood to the head and eyes. To the first 
belong bad ventilation and improper light, too small and imperfect 
type, pale ink, many successive hours at the same kind of work, as 
in reading, writing, sewing, etc., without change or rest of the eye, 
all sorts of toil causing the use of the eye until late at night, and 
sometimes with very defective light. To the second belong not only 
those things just enumerated, but also the construction and arrange- 
ment of' school desks and benches, which, in many schools, make it 
next to impossible for pupils to hold their bodies m proper position 
for any length of time." — Ex. 

A CULTIVATED Hungarian gentleman, on his first introduction to 
a crowded American audience, declared that he " saw the whole of 
Europe before him, and something nowhere to be found in Europe 
besides." Crossing the watershed of the Berkshire Hills, in Massa- 
chusetts, in the little village of Peru, we saw the children perched on 
the stone walls to greet the coming of the mistress, with the customary 
shout and rush for the school-house door. Of the fifteen youngsters 
eight were of the old " native American " stock, four were recent 
importations of Canadian-French, while a jolly Patrick and a 
demure Wilhelmina and a highly-respectable young American 
female citizen of African descent brought up the rear. The Ameri- 
can teacher must now be an educational revolver to hit her polyglot 
class in almost any country village school. — Ex. 

We should educate men as men ; not for business, not for profes- 
sions, not for opportunities, mainly, but should educate them to be 
men — that is to say, should develop every power and faculty — in- 
tellectual, moral, and physical — that they may, thus prepared, be 
able to turn their hand to anything, and find their education, not a 
shining blade without a handle, but a good tool held in the firm 
grip of character. — Dr, Bellows, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

Zigzag Journeys in the Occident, by Hezekiah Butterworth, is the latest 
addition to the popular "Zigzag Series" of travels by the same author 
published by Estes & Lauriat. 



The last number of the North American Review contains a symposium 
on the "Health of American Women," by Dr. James R. Chadwick, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Dr. Dio Lewis. 

Bartletfa Dictionary of Familiar Quotations has reached the eighth 
edition, sixty-fifth thousand. No other work of the kind has outlived 
criticism and grown year by year in public estimation like this. We 
speak from experience in saying that it is an eminently satisfactory book, 
sure to be in frequent demand when its merits are fairly understood. 

An exchange says of the Naturalises Assistant: "This work, by Pro- 
fessor J. S. Kingsley, is a complete guide to the naturalist in forming a 
cabinet, and in the proper care ana management of specimens in the 
largest as well as the smallest museums. It will be found useful to 
the young collector as well as the experienced curator. No book of the 
kind has appeared before." (S. E. Casino, Boston. $1.50.) 

Poems of America, — Under this title are included in three volumes the 
contents of the six volumes which Mr. Longfellow, in his collection of 
Poems of Places, devoted to New England, the Middle, Western, and 
Southern States, and British America. These poems include everything 
of value which has been written in verse upon picturesque incidents or 
historic events connected with localities in !North and South America, or 
describing their scenery. This holiday edition contains over seventy 
illustrations and is printed and bound in tasteful style. (3 vols., |5.) 

The Longfellow Oalendar and The Emerson Oilendar for 1883. — ^The 
selections from Longfellow's w^ritings for each day of the year are care- 
fully chosen and form a series of passages of great beauty and excellence. 
The multitude of his readers will value this calendar as a daily reminder 
of one whom they prize so highly and of whom this is so beautiful a 
souvenir. The selections from Emerson's writings for each day of the 
year form a series of wise and suggestive sentences. Admirers of his 
writings and of the striking elevation and charm of his character, will 
welcome this beautiM calendar. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
Mass. $1.00 each.) 

One of the most popular writers for children is Mrs. Olive Thorne 
Miller, whose special gift is in presenting facts in natural history in a 
simple, conversational style, very entertaining to young readers. She 
does not limit herself to a single class of subjects, however, as we see by 
her last book, called Little People of Asia (E. P. Dutton & Co.). In this 
work she gives an account of the manner in which the children of Asiatic 
races — ^the Turks, Persians, Kirghiz, Hindoos, Chinese, Japanese, etc., 
etc. — ^are treated from babyhood up. She has in each case a story to tell 
more curious than one would imagine who had never studied the subject. 
In many instances she follows the history of her Little People until they 
have reached an adult age and are settled in homes of their own. By 
this plan she is able to give a complete picture of the life of various 
nations and tribes inhabiting a vast and remote continent. — The Dial, 
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Chart of American Geological HiBtory, By George G. Groff, A. M., M. D.. 
Lewisburg, Pa. This is a chart in taDular form, 24x26 inches, intended 
to give the main facts of Geolopr at a glance. The first four or five col- 
umns embrace such a table ot the ages, systems, and formations as is 
given in a text-book of G^eology, and the succeeding columns give the 
convulsive phenomena, kinds and distribution of rocks, organic remains, 
mineral and economical products, etc., of the several a^es. The first 
columns are in lar^e type ; the last have more information in small space 
and correspondingly fine print. As an appjendix to a text-book the chart 
will serve a useful purpose. The plan of it is good, and the amount of 
text-book information thus properly arrangea is surprisinglv great. 
Indeed, if we suggested a defect, it is that too much is attempted for the 
space allowed. (50 cents.) 



Here is another bit of criticism from Carlyle. James T. Fields had 
just been introduced. Mary Russell Mitford reports the conversation : 
"So, sir, ye*re an American?" quoth the self-sufiicient Scotchman. Mr. 
Fields assented. ''Ah I that's a wretched nation of your ain. It's all 
wrong. It always has been wrong from the vera beginning. That erete 
mon of yours, George" (did anyone under the sun ever dream of calling 
Washington George oefore?) — your grete mon, George, was a monstrous 
bore and wants taken down a few hundred pegs." " Reallv, Mr. Car- 
lyle," replied my friend, "you are the last man in the world from whom 
I should have expectea such an observation. Look at your own book 
on Cromwell ! What was Washin^n but Cromwell without his personal 
ambition and without his fanaticism?" "O sir I" responded Carlyle, 
"George had neither ambition nor religion, nor any good quality under 
the sun. George was just Oliver with all the juice squeezed out.*' 



Among recent books which appear to merit notice at the hands of readers 
we find two biographies of famous women, (1), A Study of Maria^ 
Eigeworthj by Grace A.Oliver, Boston, A. Williams & Co. ; (2), Le(- 
ters of Lydia Maria ChUd, Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Concern- 
ing the latter The Critic s&ys : "It would be a comprehensive criticism 
of Mrs. Child's letters to say, ' It is good for us to read these things.' 
Her life is not merely the biography of one who, fifty years ago, was 
the most popular literarv woman ot the day ; it is also a record of a stir- 
ring period of national history. She was one of the fortunate ones who 
lived to see their daring hopes realized, and the convictions that had 
made them unpopular justified ; whose motives were so high that even 
their joy in the result was marred by the consciousness of its having 
been chosen as a military necessity. Buckle and Carlyle may discuss 
whether the Man makes the Time or the Time the Man ; but it is highly 

Srobable that the Man makes the Woman of the Time; and Mrs. Child 
ates all her interest in the cause which she served so loyally and so 
long from her introduction to Garrison. Her life is a noble illustration 
of plain living and high thinking; yet in the midst of necessary sim- 
plicity she delighted much in beauty." American history of the last 
fifty years is likely to receive extensive additions and illustrations from 
the publication of the life of Thurlow Weed, recently deceased. It is 
said that his correspondence is to be turned over to his biographer, 
Frederic W. Seward. Many of these letters are of great historical 
value, for few men of modern times have been brought into intimate 
relations with so many leading statesmen. 
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How many of our student friends, professed readers of poetry, are 
aware of the convenience and satisfaction realized from the possession of 
a good compilation of the shorter English and American poems? Of 
course, there are cases in which one wishes to own the whole of an 
author's writingn, but ordinarily it is quite enough to have a selection of 
what the world has decided to' be the best from each. We recall Uie 
time, and this is an illustration of the growth of literary taste m this 
countrv, when Dana'^ Household Book of Poetry was almost the only 
thing of the kind accessible. Now, there are more than half a dozen, 
and all, we believe, are paying their publishers handsomely. Here is 
the list from which to choose : Household Book of Poetry^ edited by 
Charles A. Dana ; Library of Poetry and Song, by William Cullen 
Bryant ; The Fireside Encyclopcedia of Poetry, by Henry T. Coates; Fam- 
ily Library of BHtvth Poetry, by James T. Fields and Edwin P. Whmple ; 
Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song, by Charlotte Fiske Bates ; Library 
of Religious Poetry, by Philip Schaff and Arthur Oilman ; Parnassus, by 
R. W. Emerson ; Songs of Three Centuries, by John G. Whittier. 

All of the above are $5.00 each, in cloth binding, except the last two, 
which are $4.00 for best edition. 

The publishers of Goodholme's Domestic Cychpmdia (Holt, $2.50) 
have been well advised in ij*suing it, as they now do, through the regular 
booksellers and at a reduced price. Though the book has faults and 
defects it is one of the very best of its kind ever published, and one of 
the most useful, as the writer can testify from constant personal exper- 
ience in the five years which have elapsed since it originally appeared. 
There is scarcely any question of domestic economy — of housekeening-— 
of hygiene, of household art — ^to which an answer cannot be found in its 
pages ; an answer, too, which is generally plain and ample. The tone is 
franker than those of most books of reference, which are the work gen- 
erally of worthy compilers devoid of any sense of humor. Consider the* 
admirable directness of Mr. Babb's.brief but comprehensive essay on 
"Decoration," for instance; or the shrewd and worldly wise essay on 
"Dinner," which ought to be read and pondered by every woman who 
dares to ask a man to dine. The discussion of the moot points of 
"Drainage" and plumbing is intrusted to Colonel Greorge E. Warine, 
Jr., an eminent expert, who fails, however, to duly impress the reader with 
the desirability (if not the necessity) of doing away with that "modern 
improvement," the stationary washoowl, and the banishment from our 
sleeping and living rooms of all pipes connecting with the sewer. Mr. 
Leeds's article on " Ventilation " is more satisfactory. The medical and 
chemical articles are by Dr. Austin Flint, Jr., Dr. Jacobi, Dr. W.T. Lusk, 
and Dr. Elwyn Waller', of the Columbia College Laboratory. Mr. Calvert 
Vaux and Thomas Wisedell supply the articles on locating^ building, and 
repairing houses, and Mrs. Miller and Giuseppi Rudmani consider the 
kitchen and the science of cooking, and supply numberless recipes. 
Altogether, the book is written by persons who speak with authority ; it 
has been edited bv some one of great common-sense and a very distinct 
understanding of the needs of the average American family ; and it 
brings together, for the first time, a mass of information to be found 
elsewhere with difficulty, if at all, — The OriOc, 
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OBSERVATIONS IN SCIENCE. 

Coral. — Specimens of coral are so commonly found among the collec- 
tions of sea-snells used as mantel ornaments that they may form conve- 
nient objects to study at this season, when so many of our native animals 
are in winter quarters. The old idea that coral is built up by the coral 
animals, or polyps, in the same sense that a honeycomb is built by bees, 
has probably been dispelled in the minds of most readers of The Stu- 
dent, but the relation of the coral to the polyps may not be clearly 
understood. The polyps build coral only in tne same sense that men 
build their own skeletons. It is deposited in their bodies in the process 
of growth and forms their skeletons. But many people, knowing that 
these polyps are very small, wonder how such large branching masses of 
coral can be deposited within their bodies. These masses are the united 
skeletons of many polyps. In order to understand how they are formed, 
it is necessary to understand how the young polyps are produced. Most 
animals lower than the mammals are hatched nrom eggs, but the chief 
mode of reproduction among corals, as well as among some other animals 
of very low organization, is by budding. In branching corals the buds 
remain attached to the parent and some of them start new branches. 
The buds are separate animals, but they are joined together by the common 
substance of the branches. In examining a piece of coral we observe 
the little raised cups that were the skeletons of the individual polyps. 
These should be examined with a magnifier. Within them can be seen 
little, radiating partitions. In some species six of these reach all the way 
from the outside wall to the centre. Between these are others not extend- 
ing so far in, which are arranged in multiples of six. In many species 
the six main partitions do not reach to the centre. The cup itself extends 
into the substance of the branch, beyond its external base, as may be 
seen in a broken or split piece. The substance of the branch will oflen 
be found to be perforated with man*y pores, which connect the cavities 
in the bodies of the ditferent polyps. The soft part of a polypes body 
can readily be understood by any one who has seen a sea anemone. 
Surrounding and surmounting the cup is a cylinder of soft but tough 
flesh. At the summit of this it has a mnge of arms, usually resembling 
threads or fingers. Within this fringe is a disk of flesh, forming the ena 
of the cylinder, in the centre of which is an oval mouth. This opens 
into a stomAch that is like a bag without a bottom, so that the digested 
food passes directly into the cavity of the body, the indigested parts 
passing out again at the mouth. Extending from, the stomach to the 
Dody wall are six double partitions of flesh, inclosing between theil' two 
layers the six main solia partitions of the coral. The imperfect parti- 
tions are likewise inclosed between the layers of fleshy partitions that do 
not reach to the stomach. On the edges of these partitions and within 
the tentacles are minute cells, containing poisonous threads that the polyp 
forces through its mouth and other small openings to entangle and kiU 
the little animals on which it preys. The flesh extends over the branches 
between the polyps, so that they are connected in this way as well as by 
the pores in the substance of the coral. Thus the whole group 
comes to resemble one animal nourished by manj mouths, each 
opening into a separate stomach. This description applies to most of the 
common white branching corals. With some modification it would 
apply to brain coral ; but red coral is constructed on a difi*erent plan. 

Joseph Bhoads, Jb. 
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Botany. — As the season has now arrived when little is ordinarily 
done at studying plants, some suggestions regarding what may be done 
ma^ be in place. 

Let every observer, in whatever branch of natural science, have a 
Note-book, in which should be recorded every fact that may have a bear- 
ing on the subject in hand. 

In the study of plants it is especially important to take notes at the 
time of collecting, such as relate to color, locality, and the like, but by 
no means omit the date. Peculiar modes of fertilization should be care* 
ftilly noted, whether by the aid of insects or other means ; the relative 
length of style and stamens in different individuals of the same species, 
whether the anthers and stigmas mature simultaneously, and many other 
facts which readily suggest themselves. Such notes may be compared 
with botanical descriptions and essays of specialists at our leisure, when 
we mav see how far tney harmonize with the observations of others, and, 
being in the order of time, they will be readily referred to in a following 
season, when we may renew our observations for confirmation or other- 
wise. 

Much may even now be done in familiarizing ourselves with the dis- 
tinguishing characters of the natural orders by making use of cultivated 
plants, some of which are accessible to almost every one. In the Oera- 
niaceae we have the numerous Geraniums, Pelargonium zonale, and others. 
The Fuchsia is nearly allied to the Wild Primroses, or species of (Eno- 
thera. The popular Cineraria, Senecio cmeniuSf with tne well-known 
German Ivy^ Senecio acandenSj represent the CompositSB. In the Primu- 
lacese there is the Chinese Primose, Primula sinenms, and also the C vela- 
men. The former species is dimorphous — ^that is, in some individuals 
the style is longer, in others shorter, than the stamens. The Heliotrope, 
Heliotropum Peruvianum. common in cultivation, represents Borra- 
^inacese, to which the Wild Forget-me-not belongs. Euphorbia splendens 
illustrates the order Euphorbiaceae. This plant has lew leaves, but a 
profusion of stout prickles or thorqp. The conspicuous portion of the 
flowers consist of two red bracts, easily mistaken for petals, which sub- 
tend the cluster of true flowers. The fragrant Daphne, frequent in con- 
servatories, presents some peculiarities. The flower is theoretically 
apetalous, the calyx tubular, with four spreading sepals ; the stamens 
adherent to the calyx, eight in number, and in two sets, the four upper 
in the throat of the calyx-tube, the lower four about one-third the len^h 
of the tube distant from, and in position alternate with, the upper. The 
adherent filament of each stamen can be traced with the* naked eye 
through the tissues of the tube to its base. 

Much of interest may be observed in an ear of Indian Corn. At flower- 
ing time each grain has its thread-like style, in the aggregate popularly 
known as corn-silk. The remains of this or a scar can usually be seen 
on the outer and upper corner of the grain. If an ear be broken and the 
severed ends compared, the upper end of the lower section will show in 
each grain a whitish, oblong aepression extending half, or commonly 
more than half, the length of the grain, and beneath this the embryo 
may be readily found. The opposing end of the upper section has the 
surface of the grain uniform in appearance. 

Some other seeds convenient for study are those of the Bean, Pea, 
Pumpkin, and Apple. William Trimble. 

The observations of the Transit of Venus were in general very satis- 
factory. There need be no cause for regret that it wul not occur again 
till the year 2004. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

No. 11. — ^Why do the hot-waterpipes in our houses burst with freezing 
before the cold-water pipes ? ana can water, under any such circum- 
stances, freeze at a temperature of above 32° ? M. 

We would like answers from all those readers who have observed the 
&ct above alluded to, as well as from those who can offer a reasonable 
explanation. £d. 



No. 12. — ^Near four o'clock on the afternoon of 11 mo. 12, while riding in 
Delaware County, Pa,, my companion and I observed what appeared to 
be a short section of a rainbow, its length hardly exceeding its width, 
but quite distinctly colored, situated about 10^ north of the sun, and 
equally distant with the sun from the horizon. The sky was generally clear ; 
no rain, though there were some clouds in the western sky, a^inst one 
of which was the appearance noted. We watched it for several minutes 
My companion saw a similar appearance, even brighter than this, a few 
days later, the second time about as far south of the sun. Will not 
some one tell us how a rainbow could be seen in such a position? or, if it 
was not part of a rainbow, what was it ? B. 

Answer to No. 12. — ^The appearance was probably what is called a 
mock sun or parhelion. When small crvstals of ice are in the air, there is 
frequently a halo around the sun, caused by refraction, in which the rain- 
bow colors are seen. There is also a horizontal line of light through the 
sun, caused by reflection from prism^ of ice suspended vertically. 
Where these intersect, both causes unite to produce increased light, and 
parhelia are seen. On one occasion I saw nearly in the zenith a small 
circle about 10° in diameter, showing rainbow colors. The sun was then 
near setting, and the circje was not described around it or near to it. 
When I asked an authority to explain this, he said the most reason- 
able theory was that I did not see what I thought I did, but that it was 
in mv eye. If any one has an explanation to offer more satisfactory to 
me than this, I would be glad to hear it. I. S. 



No. 13. — Should young pupils ever learn methods without understand- 
in? reasons? Where can I find the opinions of authorities on this 
subject? . ^ P. Q. 

On this matter there is some difference of opinion. We should like 
answers from a large number of teachers. Let any one who has a view 
on the subject give it. Ed. 



No. 14. — I notice in the article on "Speling Reform" in The Student 
for Twelfth, month, the word jealous is spelled "jelous." Please inform 
me through your columns why the a of the first syllable is less impor- 
tant than the o of the second. Why should it not be "}elu8"f If our 
written language is to be mutilated, let us make the ruin as complete as 
possible. M. N. 
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ITEMS. 

—The winter term of Le Grand Academy, Iowa, begins with an enroll- 
ment of seventy, against fifty last year. A primary department haa 
been started. 



—Joseph J. Mills, President of Friends' National Educational Asso- 
ciation, has prepared for the Indianapolis public schools A ^^^^^ 
Instruction in Geography, This extremely practical pamphlet should be 
read by all teachers of geography. We will give some extracts from it 
and idea of its contents in next number. 

— From the Bureau of Education come : 1. Instruction and Morals and 
Civil Oavernmeni ; 2. Natural Science in Secondary SchooU ; 3. The Uni- 
versity of Bonn ; 4. Proceedings of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association, 1882, All of these are interesting and 
profitable reading. The latter contains a great many valuable papers. 

—A new pamphlet of Photodynamic Notes, by Prof. Pliny E. Chase, 
shows that the various isolated " harmonies," which he has worked out are 
gradually shaping themselves in his mind into a method which may be- 
come a new instrument of scientific research, which he calls the harmonic 
calculus. This covers the whole domain of physics, and under the name 
phyllotaxy enters the province of natural science. 

— During the year that has passed since the date of the first report, the 
Beading Rooms at 1413 Filbert Street have been kept regularly open, 
and have been visited by four thousand two hundred and twelve persons, 
as compared with two thousancl seven hundred and thirty-seven for the 
previous ten months. This sHbws a daily average of nearly fourteen 
visitors, i^ainst a little over ten registered at the old quarters. — Report 
Friends^ mstUute, Philadelphia. 

—Prof. F. H. Baily, of Hillsdale- College, Michi^n, has a curious old 
book, which he believes is the only one of the kind in the country. It is 
entitled 

The ANSWERS to WILLIAM PENN Quaker 

His book Entituled 

The new witness proved old heretics 

Wherein he is proved to be an ignorant spatter-brained Quaker &c. 

By Lodounck Muggleton, 

Though no date is given, it was written about 1672. We believe Prof. 
Baily is willing to sell the book. 

— ^We have the following firom Penn College : " Our work here is pro- 
gressing delightfully. We have in our college course eleven seniors, six 
juniors, twenty-three sophomores, and twenty-one freshmen. Our work 
is developing very rapialy on our hands. Every year we notice an ad- 
vance in the grade and qualitv of the students entering. We are also 
growing stronger in the confidence of the community ; one gentleman, 
who attended most of the college commencements of this State last sum- 
mer, remarked to President Magoun, of Iowa College, that ours would com- 
pare favorably with any of them. If we had the means of developing as 
we should lite, we could soon exercise an influence in this growing 
Western country equal to or beyond that of any other institution." 
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EDITORIAL. 

We printed, last month, the educational statistics of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. We should he glad to do the same of other Year]/ 
Meetings, hut our lack of acquaintance stands in the way of collecting 
the figures personally. 

The figures show that more than three-fourths of Friends' children 
^o to Friends' schools. They also render it prohable that the schools 
they attend are in the Yearly Meeting and that comparatively few 
children from other meetings attend them. 

Including the whole list, there is, on the average, one teacher for every 
nineteen children, and including only those schools where Friends' chil- 
dren attend, there is one teacher for fifteen children. While we believe in 
much individual instruction and adaptation to personal needs, yet we 
think that nothing would suffer by increasing the number of non-membera 
in attendance in many of our smaller schools. There is now only one 
school in the Yearly Meeting, probably in the Society of Friends, which 
is " select " in the old meaning of the word. Most of the others admit 
non-members of good character, with certain conditions ; and probably 
the reason why more do not attend in many cases is that they are better 
served elsewhere. The increasing serviceableness of the public schools, 
the want of a normal training and aggressiven^ on the part of our teach- 
•ers, wants which are now being more or less supplied, have taken from 
Friends in latter years that chance of influencing public opinion in 
favor of morality and Christian character which they used to have. The 
way to regain it is to make every little country school, as well as the 
larger ones, the place of the best teaching of the neighborhood ; to 
encourage every teacher to be on the lookout for every means of increas- 
ing its effectiveness, and to get our whole system organized from top to 
11 171 
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iKittom, 80 that merit will everywhere be recognized and advanced and 
all sources of weakness eliminated. Each school may decide for itself 
how many non-members it is desirable to admit, but if we have separate 
schools for our children they ought to be as good as can be found else- 
where. . 

Among the agencies now in operation which will affect this result iD 
the not distant future are the increased interest in educational subjects 
visible in many places, the educational conferences, the Friends' Teach- 
ers' Association of Philadelphia, the Normal Department at Westtown , 
and, may we not add. The Student. 

We agree with an anonymous contributor to this issue, that the primary 
achools need more of the money of the rich and interest of the talented 
applied to them. It will be for the advantage of all the higher insti- 
tutions, as well as of all boys and girls who attend the schools, to have 
them efficient. The colleges often have within themselves resources to 
improve themselves, but the lower schools must frequently depend for 
their impetus from without. 



It is a great convenience to the editors to be able to use the pronoun 
"we," for members of a Society which has objected to the use of "you" to 
one person on the score of flattery, might well have an equally strong ob- 
jection to the use of "we" to one person on the score of egotism. " We 
believe" means th^n, not the opinions of the editor who chances to be 
.writing, in opposition to the other, but the opinions which are either 
approved by both or to which the other does not feel any strong objec- 
.tion. When the editors differ on methods, as they do sometimes, they 
leave such things oiit of the editorials. 

The editorials then represent the opinions of The Student, and it is 
responsible for them. When we started out with the avowed purpose of 
giving free scope within reasonable limits to contributors writing over 
their signatures when they dealt with educational subjects, it seemed to 
be a new idea to some readers, and such were conftised when they saw 
in successive numbers, nay, in the same number, exactly opposite con- 
clusions. We have been stoutly reprimanded for teaching and holding 
such and such ideas of education, when, in fact, we did not hold them at 
all, because an author used our columns to express his peculiar views. 

But as we held our own opinions of less consequence than a fair dis- 
cussion, we have steadily adhered to the policy, and now can ask our 
readers whether, in spite of this freedom, there has not been something 
definite about the influence of The Student, whether the very diversity 
of view, to the extent to which it has gone, has not been satisfying, and 
therefore settling, and whether the stimulus to thought arising from open 
discussion has not been the best means of arriving at decisions which will 
last? It is impossible in an educated community to force convictions. 
It is very possible for a person, after he gets used to it, to look quietly on 
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More than one side or bearing of a subject without prejudice and with- 
out hard feeling against opposers. It is this open and fair state of mind 
which we desire to encourage ; and, as we have frequently said^ we would 
be glad to have expressions of opinion sent in to us, long or short — 
though better short, — anonymous or signed — ^though better signed — on 
the multitude of questions which are embraced under our very liberal 
construction of the term education. 

We have felt all along as if we were conducting a paper, not only for 
our readers to read, but for our readers to write. We have believed that 
the Society should have a school system of its own, and that it should be 
distinctively and positively a Friendly system, and hence it seemed de- 
sirable to have also a journal distinctively and positively to represent the 
views of its educators in all their honesty and in all their diversity. 
For while there is a broad basis of common ground in education, which 
any educational paper could cover, it must also be evident that denomi- 
national questions will continually arise which need a denominational 
solution. 



A very little stimulus is just what many young men or women need 
4o lift them out of the life of stagnation they would otherwise live in. 
It may be that any well-directed educational agency will be the means 
of giving the start to some one who will afterward honor it and the 
world. How much would Lincoln or Gkirfield, when they were boys 
thirsting for knowledge, have given for good opportunities 1 There are 
no students that go to college who get so much out of their opportunities 
as those whose early life has been a hard manual struggle ; who have 
;dways kept before their eyes the great glory and g&in of a good educa- 
tion ; who from their outside standpoint have seen the great achieve- 
ments of educated men, and perceived more clearly than we do the 
triumphs of science in bettering the condition of mankind, in diminishing 
toil and woe, in lifting mankind more and more above the necessity for 
brutalizing labor, in preparing the way for moral reform, and in giving 
Increased opportunities for the spread of the Gk)spel. Fired with this 
thought, they firmly resolve that they will leave no stone unturned to put 
themselves in a place to appreciate all these triumphs. Through the 
years of preparation they keep their end steadily in view, and at gradua- 
tion find they have really made a good start in life. Such men and 
women as these are not extinct. The country that has raised up from 
.obscurity Benjamin Franklin and Boger Sherman and Oliver Evans and 
Lincoln and Ghirfield and a host of others, has now in embryo as many 
more. It is a part of our work to search them out, to take these hungry 
minds and show them the way to fill themselves, to stimulate the stag- 
nant, to educate any that will have our education, and to attempt those 
that will not. Some of the most useful men, as well as great men, come 
irom places where comparative poverty and scanty opportunities prevail. 
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The right kind of an educator is certain then to do some good and maj 
do a great deal, and thus looking at it, we should go quietly on with our 
work, not at all disturbed or surprised that every one does not rally to 
our help or approve of us — ^the work of keeping up to the ever advancing 
standard of other communities this little community to which our influ. 
ence extends. 



We are rather astonished at the favor shown to the proposition for 
abolishing the short recesses during the school day. In the West, if we 
may judge from the discussions reported in the educational journals^ ^ 
there is little objection made, and many schools have already instituted 
the change. The medical fraternity have yet to speak, and surely, after 
arguing so strongly against long-continued confinement in the school- 
room for small children, they will scarcely look with favor upon this 
movement. 

Advocates of the change base their arguments almost wholly upon 
moral grounds. In mixed schools — ^and the word "mixed" has reference 
to different ages and differences in moral training quite as much as to 
difference of sex — ^it is said that more evil is transmitted during the short 
recesses than at any other time, and that children come into school un« 
fitted for work and requiring too much time to settle down to their les- 
sons. This is probably true in cities and large towns, where the cramped 
quarters preclude the possibility of healthy physical exercises, and chil- 
dren are huddled together under circumstances which give undue 
influence to those of lowest moral tone. In such cases it may ha better 
to hurry through the school exercises and dispatch the children to their 
several homes. It is a sad commentary on our moral status, however, 
that educational methods must be dwarfed and hindered by the danger of 
keeping the children together longer than they may endure at one or two 
continuous sittings. Fortunate are those who may arrange school inter- 
vals without reference to this danger. 



Some teachers have a temptation to substitute interest in general edu- 
cational matters for the practical work in the class-room. Active at 
institutes and in talking theories, their every-day work is allowed to drag. 
The substitute is a poor one ; the test of a teacher's worth is the progress 
of hi£ pupils and the moral and intellectual hold he has upon them ; and 
this depends largely on attention to the small details of daily routine. 

On the other hand, mere routine may be enslaving and narrowing. 
Having conscientiously performed his class-work and all that it involves^ 
it then becomes alike the pleasure and the duty of the teacher to broaden 
himself by contact with the world of letters and the world of men ; to 
study, to converse, to associate, to learn ; to be a scholar among scholan 
and a man among men. But for the young teacher who has a place to 
make for himself in. public estimation all these things must be secondary. 
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Contributed. 

CaEDUCATION CONSIDERED IN SOME OP ITS MORE 

IMPORTANT FEATURES. 

( Concluded from page 1U7,) 

The Advantages op the Co-Educational System. — We now 
oome to consider the advantages of the system which we advocate. 

Ist. It is more economical than the disjoint system. We will 
BDppoee the case of two schools side by side, one for boys, the other 
for girls ; in each school the classes are only about half filled, or, in 
other words, the teachers could with advantage handle more students 
in each class. At the boys' school the professor of Latin has a class 
of six to t«n boys, while at the same hour, possibly, at the girls' 
school, a class of three girls recite the same lesson from the same 
book to a lady teacher. One teacher could do the work of two if 
the schools were combined. 

2d. It prevents the total disruption of the family relation during 
the years commonly devoted to the obtaining of an education. 
Brothers and sisters can travel together to and from distant schools. 
At school they can associate, and guard each other from temptation. 
The brother, whose elder sister is at the same school with him, is not 
so likely to fall into bad habits and to be misled by bad companions 
as he who has no sister near to act as guardian angel. And even if 
there is no sLster present these schools are more home-like and tend 
to keep alive the family idea. 

3d. The order and discipline are easier maintained, and are better 
in schools for both sexes than under the disjoint system. In proof 
we refer to the college presidents already named. 
. At Oberlin, with an average of one thousand students, there is one 
student excluded in five years, and once for ten years there was not a 
single student excluded, and President Fairchild attributes this won- 
deHiil condition of affairs to the spirit produced by the mingling of 
the sexes. 

4th. The moral tone in these schools is higher than these old dis- 
joint schools. 

Five years after Horace Mann accepted the presidency of Antioch 
College, he wrote : ** We really have the most orderly, sober, diligent, 
and exemplary institution in the United States. We have passed 
through the last term and are more than half through the present, 
and I have not had occasion to make a single entry of any misde- 
meanor in our record- book ; not a case for any serious discipline." 

" Antioch Ck)llege has been visited by Emerson, Theodore Parker, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Dr. Bellowi^, and other distinguished men, 
and the testimonies as to its superior character have been uniform."-—' 
Westminister Review, August, 1868. 

To illustrate the moral and religious tone of these co-educational 
institutions, we recall one in whose faculty can be found no minister 
•f the gospel, and yet that school has educated a great number of 
ministers well worthy the high calling, and the same school has 
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sent missioDaries into almost every part of the world. Another of 
these schools, well known to the writer, is under so high moral 
influences that the pupils of the two sexes meet, almost without any 
restraint, in the building and upon the grounds, and yet laws are 
hardly known, being scarcely needed. Can the one-sex schools, even 
the strictly denominational ones, present any such showing? And 
yet, despite the unanimous testimony of professors and trustees of 
co-educational institutes as to the moral tone there prevailing, there 
are those who will not believe. Nor would they believe were an 
angel to proclaim it. 

The Orthodox Friends have a large boarding school at Providence, 
Rhode Island. From a recent catalogue we clip the following: 

" For the attainment of the same end, t. e., the refining and mold- 
ing influence upon character, the boys and girls recite together, and sit 
at the same table in the dining-hall, over each of which a teacher pre- 
sides; occasionally also the officers and pupils meet for social intercourse 
in the public hall. Experience has shown that the benefit arising to 
both girls and boys from such co-education can hardly be overestimated. 
It is no longer a matter of experiment, and is shown to be quite as bene- 
ficial to the girls as to the boys. " 

Within a few weeks Dr. Magill writes: 

"That the influence of the sexes upon each other socially, under 
proper regulations, is beneficial in a high degree, can surely admit of no 
reasonable doubt. Nor is this true merely, as ia often supposed, of the 
influence of the ^irls and young women upon the boys and young men, 
but the opposite is quite as likely to be true. While most admit the 
refining, cultivating, and humanizing influence of young women upon 
young men, I maintain that the young women themselves are quite aa 
much improved by this association as their companions of the sterner 
sex. No labored argument upon this subject will do so much as a simple 
comparison or contrast of those young women who have been jealously 
guarded in separate schools, with their more favored sisters who have in 
their school and college days been subjected to the more natural and 
home-like influences around them in any well-conducted co-educational 
institution.*' 

There is no other religious denomination at once so conservative 
and so progressive as the Friends. In many moral reforms they 
are head and shoulders above other denominations, and for the past 
century have been leaders of advanced and liberal thought, and it 
has been their fortune to see one reform after another, which they 
have advocated, gradually triumph. May it be true of this one also. 

Professor Fairchild in his admirable paper on the co-education of 
the sexes makes a point on the excellent eflTect on good order 
and morality which a co-educational school has on the town in 
which it is located. Oberlin absolutely prohibits saloons, and 
drinking and smoking are considered so despicable that ministers 
from a distance attending commencement are said to go to sur- 
rounding groves to smoke in solitude. At times even tobacco cannot 
be purchased in town. The town feels far diflTereutly toward such a 
school than in case of one in which disjoint education is practiced* 
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Finally, Professor Fairchild thinks such schools are the only ones 
which fully fit young people for the respousibilities of life, with 
which we /ully agree. 

But we hear the question asked, Why is this. matter raised here 
and at this time? We have three reasons. 1. Our educational 
systems are faulty and the root of great national evils. 2. Changes 
in the educational systems will bring great blessings. 3. The schools 
themselves, and those connected with them, are slow to move; it 
requires generations to make any considerable progress, and it is the 
duty of every lover of the race to propose and agitate reforms 
which will bring blessings to all. These are our only aims. 

We have labored to show that our educatioual systems are in one 
respect faulty, and how some of the faults may be corrected, but 
there are other evils. The training of our disjoint schools creates a 
dislike for honest labor, and unfits our young people for the respon- 
sibilities of life. Our girls, especially, at the period when they" 
should be developing their physical being, are over-educated. Our 
school terms are too long. The old plan of six months for school 
and six months for work produces men and women better adapted 
to compete for existence with other strong and vigorous persons. 
Especially does our disjoint educational system attack the family 
relation. It makes both sexes discontented, carried out to its fullest 
extent. Men teachers for boys, and women teachers for girls, all the 
way through the school years, can mean nothing but a blow at the 
family. In our New England States, where the disjoint system has 
been most faithfully carried out, what do we find? Divorces and sepa- 
rations increasing at a wonderful and heretofore unheard-of rate, to 
abate which a "Divorce Reform League" has been organized. Dr. 
Leeds, of Hanover, N. H., has shown that in New England there is 
one divorce for every twelve marriages, which is a greater propor- 
tion than in France during the general break up of laws, religion, 
and society attending the French Revolution. In Massachusetts 
the ratio is 1 to 15; in Vermont, 1 to 13; Rhode Island, 1 to 9; 
Connecticut, 1 to 8 ; and in 1878, in the New England States, 2,113 
families were broken up by divorces. ' It is commonly believed that 
divorces are more numerous in the West, but it is proven that they 
are more numerous in the New England States than elsewhere in our 
<»untry. " A civilization that stunts, deforms, and enfeebles women { 
a civilization that destroys home life and home love; that breaks up 
households, and saps a great nation's strength — surely, such a civil- 
ization must be unsound. " 

When fully equipped for life's struggle, what can woman do? We 
cannot answer. Almost every one will admit that the civilization of 
the nineteenth century is superior to any which has preceded it. In 
no other period of man's history has woman played so prominent a 
part When she shall be considered fully the equal of man, as God 
made her, when she shall have her full voice in all question^ of 
^vernment and morals, we may expect a new civilization, a purer, 
nobler, higher, such as until then the world has never dreamed of. 
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In the Scriptures (Prov. xxxi, 25) we read: "Strength and honor are 
her clothing, and she shall rejoice in time to come. " Is not that 
time approaching? Is it not one of the greatest marvels of human 
progress, that woman's nature and capabilities are viewed in a 
rational manner? Her emancipation from social and legal bondage 
progresses with amazing rapidity. Her chains are broken. 

And when women are universally properly educated as to both 
iheir mental and physical natures we may expect the human race to 
commence to improve in physical, mental, and moral attributes. 
Man that is bom of a woman partakes of her nature to such an ex- 
tent that all race improvepient is an impossibility unless the mothers 
are what they should be mentally, physically, and morally. These 
are the blessmgs. 

That the schools will not move in these reforms, we quote the vet- 
eran Professor J. P. Ck)oke, of Harvard CJoUege. Harvard has just 
refiised to admit women to medical studies. 

" The great battles of thought, by which civilization has been advanced, 
have rarely been fought within the universities, but chiefly outside of 
them, although frequently by men who have received a portion of their 
training therein. Very slowly, and reluctantly yielding to the pressure 
of public opinion, the universities have first tolerated, then countenanced, 
and, in the course of generations, at last openly approved new systems of 
thought which revolutionized the hoary but comfortable routine of past 
ages." 

In England, so strong is this force of conservatism that nothing 
less than an imperative law of Parliament itnll move those in auihor- 
iiy to make any improvements or needed changes in the great old 
schools. 

The only reason that they progress now more rapidly than at for- 
mer periods, is because public opinion is so much stronger than ever 
before. 

What is the outlook ? Two hundred out of three hundred Amer- 
ican colleges admit women on equal terms with men, and the num- 
ber of the disjoint schools rapidly diminishes. The Hon. John 
Eaton, United States Commissioner of Education, in a recent report 
writes: "Indeed, the objections to the co-education of the sexes are 
believed oy the best authorities to be continually diminishing at a 
tapid rate. 

The advocates of co-education, in view of its justice to women and 
the great blessings which it promises to the whole human fitmily,. 
call upon and appeal to Christian men and women everyAvhere to- 
^ve this matter tncir candid attention, and let their opinions be felt 
m such a way that those controlling our schools shall give heed. 
This is a great moral reform, and no one who is a friend of human- 
ity can aflford to stand idly by. Justice, right, humanity, and Chris- 
tianity demand that now the new and better way be adopted. Shall 
we again in this matter behold the same old spirit of intolerance 
and conservatism stru^ling against the right and justice, and in 
fiivor of wrong and injustice, as it did for human slavery and intern- 
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peranoe, and against freedom of thought, speech, and the press, and 
against univer^ education and freedom oi conscience ? in view of 
tiie marvelous advances of the past iifrj years, can any one doubt 
the final result? George G. Gkoff. 



BOOK OF "WAYS" FOR TEACHERS. 

One Thoumnd Ways of One Thousand Teachers is the rather awk- 
ward title of a book published by S. R. Winchell & Co., Chicago. 
It is designed to place before the reader the best methods of teaching 
the common English branches in the public schools, as gleaned from 
the thousand educators whom it quotes. The subject-matter is classi- 
fied under the following heads, viz.: "Opening and Closing School,*'" 
"Reading," "Arithmetic," "Writing,'* "Spelling," "Grammar,"^ 
"Geography," "History," "Discipline and School Management," 
" Absence and Tardiness," " Sayings of Experienced Educators,"" 
and "Forms." It is mainly composed of short paragraphs and con- 
tains many valuable suggestions upon the different topics of which 
it treats. It is not, however, a' compilation only of the views or 
modern educators on " progressive " teaching ; it embodies many old- 
time theories long since discarded in the philosophy of the " New 
Education " which we hear so much about. Indeed, when we come 
to a passage which commences, "I never set sums for children" 
(page 56), no matter who framed it, we cannot prevent a feeling of 
disappointment that among so many really good quotations room 
could be found for such faulty expression. Again, when we read 
of an instructor who advises us to " Require a pupil to make ascertain 
number of mistakes in reading a paragraph " (page 25) we instinc- 
tively turn away from such advice. Even at the sacrifice of variety, 
we insist that the young teachers to whom this book is most valu- 
able should find no such questionable method as is here laid down, 
for them to read. As we proceed through the remainiDg one hundred 
and seventy-three pages of the work we are more and more convinced 
that no single book, even though made up of aphorisms, can convey 
all the good "ways" that are known to educators. It must be 
said for the volume before ua, that it is not one to be read through 
consecutively, but rather seized at odd moments for a suggestion or 
inspiration on some one of the numerous points mentioned. For 
this it is useful and will pay its way on the teacher's table in spite 
of the crude ideas sometimes advanced. 

At no period of our intellectual progress have the teachers of our 
public schools been as highly favored with good literature pertaining^ 
to the science of teaching as at the present day, and while we admit 
that the success of all methods depends upon those who use them,, 
no good teacher can afford to lose the excellent suggestions daily 
issued from the numerous educational periodicals of to-day. If we 
gain nothing new, we get a fresh inspiration from every live paper 
we pick up, which amply repays us for the time spent in reading it. 

M. B. A. 
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OonditdtdL 

WHAT YOUNG PEOPLE HAVE DONE. 

It may be that the names mentioned in former articles are not the 
most striking cases of youths who have performed deeds of note. In 
other fields men and women might doubtless be brought forward 
who would more fully exemplify the fact than many of these. But 
they suffice to show that youth is not merely a time of preparation,- 
not merely a time of seed-sowing, but that it also can perfect fruit 
of its own ; that it possesses some fiiculties which make it useful as 
an active .member of a civilized and progressive world; that it can 
make original and progressive men of science, ingenious philosophers, 
beautiful poets, and comprehensive statesmen; that it has produced 
successful men in all the forms of work that the civilization of the 

East and present has required and does require. Young men have, 
y directing their energies toward a definite object, taken a step in 
advance of the knowledge already acquired ; they have done some- 
thing which they can point to and say, " That is an original discovery, 
a new invention, a something that has not been done before, mine 
by an honest title, produced by the sweat of my brow or brain." I 
know that most of us content ourselves by saying, " I have studied 
this, that a great authority has written ; I am about up to the times 
on my chosen subject." 

And it is a boast which iti many cases is not small. But it may 
not be the whole of our possible achievements. If we have made 
youth a time of painstaking preparation we do well ; if we make it 
a time of stirring action we do better. We do better. Why? For 
two reasons. First, because we bring into use a number of faculties 
which specially belong to it, and which unused are apt to be softened 
down by age, and second, because action is itself the best prepara- 
tion for future action. First, we cannot afford to waste the 
enthusiasm, the ambition, the impetuosity of youth. These can only 
be fully utilized in the work that draws them out. I know that it 
is at times intensely absorbing to follow the footsteps of the masters 
of the past. But to a small extent, to peer curiously into the great 
unknown, to take, by the aid of these masters, a little step beyond 
them into the darkness, draws out the supremest passion oi a noble 
intellect. And this passion is not ineff*ective. There often come times, 
to reverse the proverb, " when valor is the better part of discfetion, " 
one supreme moment when self must be forgotten and a fiery 
onslaught alone can save, when impulse is better than reason, and 
passion than judgment. The battle of Marengo hung in the balance 
till the happy charge of the brilliant Kellermann with eight hundred 
men gave Napoleon an empire. 

As we grow older, ambition dies away and hope becomes quenched. 
The practical difficulties of life tone down the eagerness and the 
expectation which have carried us triumphantly over so many 
obstacles. The fire gives a steadier light, but those flashy torches 
that accomplished so much in little time are no longer seen. In 
many cases this is consumed in trivial matters, in success in society, 
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in novels, in unnecessary pursuit of wealth, in " wild oats." If there 
were nothing wasted in the latter hut this youthful energy and 
ambition, that waste alone would utterly condemn it in every 
aspiring soul. There is a tradition that Alexander was ambitious, 
and it ruined him, and we are warned against ambition, lest we too 
should die drunken in some new Babylon. But look at your 
acquaintances, and say if nineteen are not spoiled from lack of it 
where one is spoiled from excess. In most cases it must be treasured 
up. It will tend to ebb away, as time goes on, and the temptation 
will be stronger and stronger to settle into respectable mediocrity. 
But some men never grow old. They retain all the fire and impet- 
uous enthusiasm of youth, and so succeed in some way. From the 
•day that Chatham first drew Walpole's notice and enmity by his 
maiden speech, down to the day when he was carried out of the 
House of Lords to his death-bed, while his burning words against a 
•dismceful peace still reverberated through the chamber, he was 
still the fiery young Cornet of Horse. Schiller puts into Wallen- 
stein's mouth, just before his death, the same words of buoyancy and 
confidence we are wont to associate with the youth of twenty-one: 

** The unconquered spirit drives me o'er life's billows, 
My planks still firm, mv canvas proudly swelling, 
Hope is my Goddess still, and Youth mv innate. 
Who now persists in calling Fortune false ? 
To me she nas proved faithful. With fond love 
Took me from out the common ranks of men. 
And, like a mother Goddess, with strong arm. 
Carried me swiftly up the steps of life. 
Nothing is common m my destiny, 
Nor in the fiirrows of my hand. Who dares 
Interpret then my life for me, as 'twere 
One of the undistinguishable many." 

Secondly : The best preparation for future deeds of notoriety and 
usefulness is the accomplishment of deeds of notoriety and useful- 
ness. He who gets into the line of original work is giving himself 
ihe most rapid development possible. His work has an aim. He 
groups facts around their proper principles, and he stamps them on 
his memory with a thoroughness denied to the book student. The 
most expeditious way to acquire a language, is to compose in it. To 
acquire a science, to experiment in it. To be able to write a good 
book, to write a book. When Sir William Crookes brought out at 
the age of nineteen his paper on the sulpho-cyanides he thereby 
did more to advance himself in useful chemical knowledge than if 
his time had been spent in massing together facts already proven. 
His labor had an object, an unimportant object, it might seem to 
some, yet something which gave vigor and definiteness and interest 
to the work, and expansion and elevation to the mind. This, it 
seems to me, is the answer to the question as to how a young person 
who feels the glow of ambition, but who yet does not know, because 
he has never measured his powers, is to point his endeavors so as to 
obtain the object of his hopes. It is to set before his eyes some 
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definite aim in the field of his choice; soifte acoomplidhment, how^ 
ever slight, that will lead him to think, to investigate, a little out of 
the exact line of boolcs he may hare at hand. Even though the 
work be fruitless of direct results, yet his labors are profitable in 
the &cts indirectly acouired, in the clearer perception of the princi* 
pies involved, and in the enthusiasm begotten in himself. 

This enthusiasm will carry him on to new works, and success, if 
success be possible to him, will eventually crown his efforts. 

But he must have a chosen field. He need not expect to rise 
above mediocrity in everything. Whatever we may think of the char- 
acter of school and college training, whether it should be compre- 
hensive or special, the man must be a specialist who rises to emi- 
nence and does his whole duty to the world. The principle of 
division of labor is applicable here. He does most who works 
most constantly at that for which he is best adapted, who pushes 
on his own peculiar work unobstructed by, but not indifferent 
to the lines of others. That particular character of labor for 
which his mind is best fitted he should find and adhere to. Fear 
not the talk about specialists. Nearly all the immortal names in 
history are those of specialists. Nearly all the masters of art and 
literature and science have been specialists. Mahomet, and Luther, 
and John Howard, and Richard Oobden, and Father Mathew were 
specialists. To be a specialist is sometimes the best way to acquire a 
eeneral education. One of our most accomplished naturalists, whose 
lame is strictly connected with the one subject, may illustrate this. 
The necessity to read authorities in other languages made him a lin- 
guist. Researches into the field of the origin of species drew him 
into the development of mind and metaphysics. The frequent recur- 
. rence of differentiation and kindred terms in his biological work 
was the incentive to mastering the Calculus, and so all the varied 
branches of knowledge accessory to the one central idea were gath- 
ered with an object and method calculated to secure rapidity and 
thoroughness, and thus he has become a man of culture. But ear- 
nest, honest work will dignify any branch. We recognize this more 
and more. Scientists are bravely overcoming their sneering at the 
dead languages. Philologists are striving to cast aside their suicidal 
jealousy of the growth of science. There is room enough for all to 
labor side by side, and the nobility does not belong to any branch of 
knowledge, but to knowledge itself. 

But what is the end to be gained by this ceaseless and i^stlesa 
labor and push ? For what good will we sacrifice so much on the 
altar of fame ? Is not feme a selfish motive, and is not much study 
a weariness to the flesh without corresponding reward? Even 
though we could not satisfactorily settle these pomts, yet we would 
probably strive on the same. 

The energy of life must somehow be spent, and the young man 
with noble passions will push on toward noble ends. Eminenoe 
may be used for the good of others. The capacity for jrood of the 
noted man has the best opportunity to exert itself. This proud po* 
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sitioD it is not ignoble to hope or to work to gain. It ia against all tes- 
timony to expect it either the easiest or the happiest place. 

The life 01 William Cecil was a career of uninterrupted success 
Trusted and advanced by both Somerset and his enemy, North* 
umberland, by the Papist Mary and the Protestant Elizabeth, dying 
in peace and wealth, and transmitting his talents and power to his 
son, he might be considered most fortunate among statesmen. Yet 
his testimony is : 

'' Give heed to one who hath sorrowed in the bright lustre of the 
Court and gone over seemingly fair ground. It is a great task to prove 
one^s honesty, and yet not spoil one's fortune. I am pushed from the 
shore of comfort, and know not where the winds and waves of a 
Oourt will bear me. I know it brinseth little comfort on earth, and 
he is, I reckon, no wise man that looketh this way to heaven." 

The following memorial was found among the papers of a most 
illustrious and fortunate Eastern Caliph, wiui uncounted wealth of 
power and riches and wives : " I have now reigned above fifty years 
m victory or peace, beloved by my subjects, dreaded by my enemies, 
and respected by my allies. Riches and honor and power and 
pleasure have waited on my call, nor does any earthly blessmg appear 
to be wanting to my felicity. In this situation I have diligently 
numbered the days of pure and genuine happiness which have fallen 
to my lot; they amount to fourteen. O man! place not thy confi- 
dence in the present world T' 

But the young man who enters the list to compete in the world's 
work for the sake of the honorable and oftentimes enjoyable useful- 
ness which accompanies them will not be disappointed. True, he 
will find difficulties and responsibilities from which he may not 
escape. Care will at times weigh him down and disappointment 
check his career. The past wiU show many errors and tne future 
many a time be clouded. Yet unexpected treasures will reveal them- 
selves, worthy friends will cheer and sympathize, and the happy feel- 
ing of developing powers and increasmg influence will be his. 
Oiyilization, that indefinable and never-ceasing movement toward 
the period when all wrongs will be righted and all truth triumph, 
can only be aided by individual work. Here the youth of the pres- 
ent, as the youth of history, has an immense part to take. He has to 
answer to his associates and to his successors ror the fetters unfastened 
by him, for the stumbling-blocks unremoved, for the beacon lights 
unplaced. It is no question for himself alone. On his success de- 
pends the good of all others. If his link in the great chain of im- 
provement be faulty, if his influence is not great enough or good 
enough or timely enough, if his bright and zealous nature be not 
put forward to tear down wrong and stay up right, the whole body 
of civilization is dwarfed. He need not quarrel with destinv that 
his work is what it is. The world only needs a certain number of 
great moral reformers. But she needs that each in his own field, 
whether morals, or politics, or letters, or science, or some branch of 
ihem should leave no stone unturned to push it on with all his 
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might and zeal. Nor does she need that all sacrifice themselves, or 
that which makes life valuable, like Leooidas, or Bcsevola, or Stephen^ 
or Huss, or Gkilileo, or Eliot But she does need that all be true to 
their own development ; and if that lead to sacrifice, she demands th^j 
go bravely through, for the work must be done and the example must 
be set. 

These are the words of the brave old heathen, Marcus Aurelius, 
who, at eighteen, was one of the Emperors of Rome in the days of 
her widest dominion: "Short is the little which remains to thee of 
life. Live as on a mountain. Let men see ; let them know a real 
man, who lives as he was meant to live. If they cannot endure him^ 
let them kill him, for that is better than to live as men do." 

" Wallace." 



Concerning Recreations. — Just here let me say a w^ord upon 
the advice given by many with regard to out-of-school recreations. 
While the human mind must have relaxation — and a teacher needs it 
most of all — the results arising from some of the ways in which it is 
taken leads me to ask these questions of those who are honestly trying 
to settle the matter. Are the days following an evening at the theatre^ 
or other late entertainment, the days in which you do your best in- 
ventive work ? Has any teacher a moral right to go before a class of 
children with her nerves unhinged by late hours, and meet their 
freshness with a tired look or tone that is the result of out-of-echool 
dissipation ? How far one can go in this direction and not interfere 
with school duties is purely a matter of individual judgment ; but 
should not every such temptation to waste strength at the expense of 
the rights of the children be subjected to a rigid conscientiousness? 
Occasionally one hears a teacher boast, " When I leave my school- 
room I leave my work there; I never 'talk shop.'" While it may 
be a wise hint to some of us to cultivate discretion and defer to good 
taste as to where we "talk school," let us use our observation to find 
if the best teachers are those who leave their work behind them when 
they shut the school-room door. I hear some teacher gay : " But our 
salaries do not pay us for all this devotion and sacrifice to our work." 
Certainly not. If the millennium of salaries should dawn to-morrow, 
still all earnest, faithful teachers, working on the high plane where 
the best work only is done, must remain forever unpaid, save in the 
rare, sweet quality of satis&ction that faithful, unselfish work always 
yields. Careless routine-teaching is too highly paid at any price, but 
the best work cannot be repaid in money. A community honors 
itself when it pays generous salaries to its teachers ; but to gauge 
one's efibrts in tne school-room by the size of a salary stamps a teacher 
as too poor to deserve even what he has. — Journal of Education. 

We can gain and keep the respect of pupils the same as we do 
that of older people. We must be worthy of it, and we shall have 
it. A child IS a keen critic. It is unphilosophical to presume too 
much upon the youth and innocence of childhood. — Ex, 
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CbnfributocL 

RECENT ADVANCES OF THE SPELING REFORM 

MOVEMENT. 

Id the December number of The Century, Professor T. R. 
LouDsbury, of Yale College, in an articl on " The Problem of Spell- 
ing Reform" makes the most important contribution to the popular 
discussion of this subject that has appeared sins Prof. March's artid 
in the Princeton Review, for January, 1880. He sets out by 
showing how great a change has taken place in the popular feeling 
towards this subjec£ in the last fifteen years. In 1867 Prof. Whit- 
ney contributed to the New York NcUion a series of articls bn the 
subject of English Speling, in hwich he described the feeling hwich 
then existed in regard to the desirability of a reform. " The favorers 
of even the slightest reform wer not only insignificant as regards 
numbers, they wer even more insignificant as regards influens." In 
another place Prof. Lounsbury, speaks of the reform as one *' hwich 
numbers among its advocates every linguistic scolar of any eminens 
whatever, and hwich, in addition, includes every one who has made 
the scientific study of English a specialty." 

This fact constitutes the hope of success for the movement, as it is 
now organized, for notwithstanding " P." would seem to felicitate 
himself with an apparent hopelesnes of the cause, hwen he says of 
certain advocates of it, that " Persistent applicants for recognition 
at educational associations, they receive but faint encouragement 
from these intelligent circles/' it is a movement hwich had its origin 
both in this country and in England in the Filological Asociations^ 
and the subject does receive atention every year from ''tliese 
intelligent circles." The London Filological Society has met as often 
as six times during a year in special meetings to consider mesures 
for the advancement of the cause. During the past year the Societv 
has past a resolution requesting Henry Sweet, the hed of Old Englisn 
scolarship of that country, to communicate with the American 
Asociation, with a view to puting forth a "joint scheme under the 
authority of the two chief filological bodies of the English-speaking 
world." 

The standing comittee of the Asociation on the Reform of English 
Speling reported thru the chairman, Prof. F. A. March, that Sweet 
had comunicated with them, and recomended that the work be 
intrusted to a comittee of the Asociation, hwich was aproved.* An 
adition of two names was made to the standing comittee, so that it now 
consists of Prof F. A. March, of Lafayette College, chairman ; Prof- 
W. F. Allen, of the University of Wisconsin ; Prof. F. J. Child, of 
Harvard ; Prof. T. R. Price, of Columbia College, and Profe. T. R. 
Lounsbury, J. H. Trumbull, and W. D. Whitney, of Yale. Hwen 
men of this clas, in conjunction with English scolars of like authority 
take it into hand to amend our speling in the interest of etymological 
and historical truth, who will take it upon himself to defend singl- 

* See Proceedings of American Philological Association for July, 1882. 
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iianded the sacrednes of English orthography ? This is even a step 
in ad vans of the twenty-four rules given in last number of The 
Student. Nor is this all the organized effort in behalf of this 
cause. For altho the movement originated in the filological socie- 
ties, it is by no means confined to them. The regular Speling Reform 
Asociadon far outnumber them in membership, tho it is largely an 
identical one, so far as that of the former is concerned ; so that in 
-one manner or another the hole filological scolarship of England 
and America is engaged in an organizea movement in preparing for 
English-speaking peopl an improved orthografy. 

Nor ar there wanting signs of a real movement in practis as wel 
as in sentiment. The number of papers hwich uze amended speling 
in their colums is increasing. ' As many as six articls in the "Pro- 
ceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Se^on of the American Philo- 
loncal Association, held in Cambridge, Mass., July, 1882," are in 
r^ormed speling. The National Baptid prints a colum in fonetio 
speling. The noted and prolific Scandinavian scolar. Prof. B. B. 
Anderson, proposes to uze it in his next volume. For other items 
•of the same kind see Fonetic Ticher for December. To all who 
wish to see an impartial and instructive discussion of the problem of 
speling reform, by one who knows the obstacls to be overcome, 
as wel as the advantages to be gained, I wish to recomend Pro£ 
Lounsbury's Century articl. Especially to such as believe, as " P." 
does, ''that it (the language) must be taken as it is," would I 
recomend his final remarks. " We insist that all who come after 
us shal suffer as we bav suffered ; shal turn over the same pages 
4ilready wet with our tears ; shal tred the same paths hwich our 
worn and blisterd feet hav troden before. So far as we do this from 
ignorans, or from inability to see a better waV, we ar entitled to all 
that lenient judgment to hwich those ar fairly entitled who know 
Jiot hwat they do. But to make an idol of the abomination of our 
present system of speling, to cherish it and adore it as something 
precious in itself, and, therefore, to be perpetuated for all time, is a 
mark of irrationality hwich it wil be hara to find surpast amid the 
counties methods in hwich superstition has manifested itself. We 
speak feelingly of the degredation of those who bow down to gods 
made of stocks and stones ; we send missionaries to turn them from 
the error of their ways ; but I hav got to lern that, considering the 
differens of circumstanses, there is among the most savase tribes any 
fetichism more sensles and more stupid than that hwich, with edu- 
cated men among us, treats as worthy of respect, or reverens, the 
present orthography of the English tung." 

J. Franklin Davib. 



"A journalist!" said Napoleon; "that means a grumbler, a 
censurer, a giver of advice, a regent of sovereigns, a tutor of na- 
tions. The eabanona of the Bicetre are the fittest places for such 
people." 
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Contribvied. 

AID FOR THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Beading of the labors of some who are foremost in promoting the 
cause of education leads me to apprehend that the matter of an ad- 
vanced or ** high school" or college education is being stimulated far 
beyond the needs of our country, and that thereby more persons are 
lifted out of their proper sphere and enticed away from their proper 
calling than helped on in their life work. 

Colleges and universities are a necessity, and that necessity has 
been largely supplied. These institutions have attracted to their 
support station, learning, and wealth. Common schools are a still 
greater necessity, but they have failed to enlist that ftill measure of 
interest in those who are competent to help them forward toward 
that large place which they should occupy in the education of the 
masses. 

Common schools superintended by teachers impressed with the 
importance of their charge, and conscientiously laboring to lay well 
that part of the edifice which is out of sight and to pass the youth 
on understanding the absolutely needAil and trained '^ m the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord," will better fit them for good citizenship 
than an education they cannot use. 

College discipline usually tends to a liberty away beyond the gos- 
pel limits and to views of life's duties strongly inclining to a course 
out of harmony with a poor man's lot. 

It seems to me that more thought, more religion, and more money 
is needed for the ^rfecting of our common schools ; that in propor- 
tion as the higher education has been overdone, in like proportion 
have our primary schools been neglected. The rich can avail them- 
selves of whatever helps they desire for the education of their chil- 
dren : will they not help b^r the burdens of their poorer neighbors, 
who desire also that their children may have the benefits of a guarded 
education and a thorough first training — all they will probably ever 
receive ? The influence in the primary school, while the child is 
pliable, of a teacher gifted by nature and by grace, the pH[)or as well 
as the rich know :fiill well cannot be overestimated. Therefore, I 
would say, let us resolve that indifferent school-rooms, indifferent 
appliances, and indifferent teaching are no more " sufficient" for the 
primary and the common school tiian for the college and the uni- 
versity. 

As INSTRUCTION in morals is best given with some occasion for its 
application, so the purpose to grasp every such opportunity should 
be the first principle in the mind of the teacher. Not long lectures 
or stale philosophy are demanded, but a kind, personal interest in 
individual pupils, which extends even to their homes, and is felt as 
a positive uplifting force. Do not act merely on the defensive, for it 
is necessary not only to correct faults, but to correct dispositions. The 
mind must be fortified against vice and wrong, and this is best accom- 
plished by individual work. — Oen. Eaton. 

12 
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MORAL AND CIVIL INSTRUCTION, 

We advise our teachers to assign hereafter a large place in their 
work to instruction in morals and civil government. 

Moral and civil instruction meets the wants as well as the wishes 
of the country ; it is a necessary consequence of the profound change 
which is taking place in our institutions, in our laws, in our man- 
ners. The establishment of the Republic and of universal suffrage, 
which is its basis, has given to the school a new character ; it im- 
poses upon the teacher new duties. The primary school is no longer 
merely local, communal; it has become in the highest degree a 
national institution, on which even the entire future of the country 
depend?. It is no longer a place to which the child resorts to acquire 
certain information that may prove useful to him in private life ; it 
is the source from which is to be drawn, together with the principles 
of universal morality, a knowledge of his rights and duties in regard 
to public life ; it is the school of citizenship and patriotism. 

The function, then, of the teacher is notably increased, and his re- 
sponsibility extended. The teacher used to drill his pupils in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic; now, without neglecting that portion of 
his duty, he ought to have a higher ambition, namely, that of raising 
up for the country defenders and for the Republic citizens. 

The children now under his care will one day be voters and 
soldiers ; they will have their share of influence in shaping the future 
of the country ; their souls must then be well tempered, Uieir minds 
must be enlightened ; they must be acquainted with the intelligence 
of their times, with the society of which they are to become mem- 
bers, the civil duties they will have to fulfill, the institutions they 
will have to strengthen. They must be inspired with a generous 
patriotism ; this does not mean that they are to be taught to hate 
foreign peoples — ^let us leave that cruel instruction to others — ^but 
that they are to nourish a passionate love of their own country. 
True patriotism consists in love, and not hate ; it does not consist in 
any attempted systematic alteration of well-established historical 
facts or jealous depreciation of the greatness and glories of other 
peoples. No, it does not involve the humiliation of others ; it is in- 
spired by justice, it is allied to a noble emulation. This it is that 
France needs, and this is what French youth should be taught. 

The teacher must grapple with the problem how to render lucid 
and pleasing those truths which flow from the very nature of man 
and the existence of society, and to induce children to make them 
the rules of their conduct What is needed is that there should be 
awakened, developed, fortified in them those sentiments which give 
dignity to man, honor to families, and power to States. 

Moral and civil instruction ought not then to be confined to one 
division or subdivision of the scholastic programme, restricted to 
one class or to a prescribed hour, pressed in the narrow mold of a 
few inert formulas or solemn maxims ; it ought to permeate all parts 
of the work of instruction, blossoming out in vaned developments 
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And reappearing every day and every hour; it ought to be the life, 
the soul of the school. It is in the school that a child should draw 
in morality and patriotism as he inspires air, without noticing it ; 
for to teach morality successfully there is no call for too much moral- 
izing. That moral lesson which is announced risks being lost. 
Moral instruction should be combined with everything, but insensibly, 
like those nutritive elements which the scientist finds reappearing in 
all sorts of food, but which are concealed under the infinite variety 
of color and form in which nature clothes animals and plants, ana 
which man unwittingly assimilates without a suspicion. Thus moral 
instruction will enter mto the various work of the class, the readings, 
recitations, dictations, the stories related by the teacher, the selec- 
tions drawn from the poets and romancers, the familiar and sprightly 
conversations, the grave reflections on history, the games, the prome- 
nades — being everywhere present, in short, without making its pres- 
ence remarked. 

Does it follow that theory should be absolutely banished from the 
school ? No, but it should have only the smallest place. It will 
suffice if once a week, and preferably at its close, tne teacher ex- 
presses the substance of the last lessons he has reviewed and puts it 
mto didactic form. 

As far as practicable, it is the child himself who ou^ht to draw 
the rules ana moral laws from the facts which contain tnem, as the 
fruit contains the seed ; and this is not so difficult as it appears. A 
reading finished, a story related, the teacher by means of questions 
invites the judgment of the child on the actions of this or that 
character who has figured in the recital ; rarely does the child err as 
to the moral value of the actions submitted to his consideration. 
The teacher then asks the child if he would pronounce a similar 
iudgment on all men who should act in the same way, and thus leads 
nim to generalize his decision, that is, to formulate a principle, a rule. 
The child thus becomes his own legislator ; he has himself discovered 
the law ; having made it, he understands it, and he obeys it more 
willingly because it has imposed itself upon his reason instead of 
being imposed upon his will. It does not seem needful to us to mark 
out for teachers a programme of moral instruction; such pro- 
grammes are to be had in abundance ; but we prefer to leave with 
them the responsibility of incorporating this instruction with their 
other work as they deem proper. The weekly report, however, 
should contain a r^um^ of what has been done. These r^sum^ 
themselves, collected for a period of several months, will gradually 
form a real course in moral instruction which the teacher, in the light 
of his experience, can extend or limit as he desires. 

But our teachers should not forget that the work of giving moral 
instruction imposes upon them a moral obligation to make their con- 
duct accord with their instruction. Of all lessons the best is the 
living lesson, the example of the teacher himself. Like teacher, 
like pupils. Children have a wonderful shrewdness in detecting in- 
consbtencies between the conduct of the teacher and his counsels. 
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The efBlcacY of this instruction is to be measured by the moral value 
of those wno give it ; and from this point of view we are confident 
that moral instruction will exert a beneficial influence on the teachers- 
themselves and that they will profit by their own lessons. 

We confidently intrust this double instruction to the enlightened 
zeal of the primary inspectors, to the tried patriotism of our teach- 
ers. We trustingly ask them to make a great and generous efibrt to 
elevate national education, to worthily respond alike to the solici- 
tude of the Gk>vernment and the Chambers and to the ever increasing 
sacrifices which the country has imposed on herself; finally, we ask 
them to raise up for the country a generation both healthy and 
strong. — Translated by the Bureau of Education from a cvrcuJar of 
A, Vesdot, Inspector of Schools^ Marseilles, France, 



Sdected. 

ABUSE OF READING. 

. There is scarely a greater mistake in connection with the desire 
of knowledge than in supposing that reading — ^the reading of 
good books, of instructive oooks — necessarily brings knowledgc 
Not the amount of good reading, nor yet the method of reading, but 
the proper limitation of reading, to begin with, and the use after- 
ward made of that which is read, must settle the question of the gain 
or loss, as a whole, from reading. As a rule, the men and women who* 
know most are not great readers, and, as a rule, the men and womea 
who read very much do not know a great deal. " Had I read as 
much as others," said the philosopher Hobbes, " I had remained as 
ignorant as they." 

Ck)utinuous reading stands in the way of earnest thought and for- 
bids that study to which almost every well-filled page would prompt 
a thoughtful mind. To read right on, hour after hour, book aft;er 
book, without stopping to consider and to follow out the facts or the 
principles or the suggestions brought before the mind in that read- 
ing, is like searching the beauties of a new country by whirling 
through it on an express train, never stopping to clamber a moun- 
tain or to follow a winding stream or to sit and watch a lovely bit 
of landscape in its changing hues. Go to any public library and 
learn who of its visitants draw most books from its shelves. Yoa 
will find that among the poorer-informed readers are the all-devour- 
ing readers. Those who really gain from reading are so busj 
making their former reading profitable, and reading over again- 
what they have read before, that they have not the time to read 
much new material. 

The man or the woman who can find time to read through a daily 
paper every day, and then to " keep up" with all the better current 
literature of the times, gives proof by that very ability of an 
inability to gain much knowledge — without a change in methods of 
seeking knowledge. — Sunday School Times. 
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WILLIAM PENN AND THE PENNSYLVANIA 

TEACHERS. 

At the recent meeting of the Lancaster County (Pa.) Teachers' Institute 
a day was set apart as a " William Penn Memorial Day." After two 
papers appreciative of the life and character of Penn had been read, the 
lollowinj^ discussion took place, which we take from the Penntylvcmia 
School Journal. Editobs. 

Mr. J. P. McCaskey. — Most men who have made themselves 
acquainted with the character and work of William Penn aeree in 
regarding him the peerless Pennsylvanian. I have given his life 
and times some careful study during these few months, until for me 
he stands out in the history of this country the great man of the 
past two hundred years ! A colossal figure — a statesman without a 
peer; a philanthropifit, with his philanthropy more far-reaching 
than that of any other man of his time ; a Christian, whose char- 
acter is almost without a flaw — historians unite in according him a 
most honored place among men. Nor are the poets, with Uieir in- 
tuitive perception of truth, behind the historians in their estimate 
of this great character. 

Says Tennyson, the foremost singer of our half-century, in a recent 
letter to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania : " He was no comet 
of a season, but the fixed light of a dark and graceless age shining 
on into the present, a good man and true.'' Ajid our own Whittier : 
** He is unmatched among the wisest and best men of the best days 
of Greece and Rome. * * He stands and will forever stand with 
the sages, statesmen, and philanthropists of whom the world of their 
day was not worthy. He lived and thought centuries in advance of 
his contemporaries ; and slowly but surely the generations since have 
been approaching the moral and political standard which he set up 
on the shores of the Delaware." 

Dr. J. P. W1CKER8HAM. — I am not a hero-worshiper, and no 
doubt, if the life of Penn were closely examined, there would be 
found in it certaiif weaknesses and certain mistakes. I don't believe 
in human perfection in this world. But yet, taking it all in all, 
when his character comes to be examined it will be found that he 
was the foremost of all the leaders of colonies who came to settle in 
the New World. He will stand head and shoulders above all others. 
If not so classed by past historians, in the future it will be his place. 
Therefore we may well feel proud on such an occasion as this to do 
him honor. 

It has already been said that Penn established religious toleration 
for all men. Roger Williams and Lord Baltimore have been classed 
with him. This honor scarcely belongs to the founder of Maryland. 
There was a time in that State when the Quakers were persecuted 
dreadiiilly. It may therefore be well enough to leave Maryland 
out of this classification. Roger Williams, I trust, will at least 
remain as a founder of civil and religious liberty. It is certain that 
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Penn and his followers never returned persecution, though perse- 
cuted everywhere themselves. They will be known in all time as 
exemplars of the Sermon on the Mount 

I would say more if time allowed, but will only add a word, in 
reference to education, which has not been said. I think I see^ 
plainly enough that the common-school system of Pennsylvania ia 
greatly indebted to the frame of government written by . Penn 
nimself. You will find a provision in that instrument for universal 
education. It was only a short time after the Quakers came over 
that they established a school for poor children. It would be well 
to read the charter for this public school, given in 1688. You will 
find in it provisions for universal education — ^which statesmen in 
later years nave been honored for originating! 

This school of the Quakers was founded for children of every 
denomination, as well as for the poor. Those who could pay were 
expected to pay. The thought of universal education was clearly 
in the mind of Penn. The poor were educated gratuitously, and 
those who could pay, paid. You know the Constitution of 1838* 
provides for the education of the poor. It was an easy matter then 
to extend this benefit to all — rich and poor, high and low. The 
seed of our school system, therefore, grew out of the charter of 
William Penn. 

The great idea of Penn was to establish a Christian Common- 
wealth on the broad basis of the New Testament, in which should be 
applied the principles exemplified in the character of Christ. In 
that he failed. For a time he was successAil, but in the end his 
project failed. The people were not yet prepalred to " beat their 
swords into plowshares," or forget war. But the time will come 
when these principles will be recognized by the historian as the 
crowning glory of Penn and the crowning honor of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Edward Brooks. — Let me arise and bear testimony to the 
character of Penn. Though not a Quaker, the ''spirit moves me to 
speak." I want to speak as the representative of tne New England 
people on the other side. I wish to say for them, that they are a 
liberty-loving people. It was they who laid the foundation for 
the liberal policy of the government of New England. It was- 
the spirit of New Englanders that took the head off the tyrant 
Charles. It was from the shores of New England that the tocsin of 
war sounded when the fires of the Revolution were kindled. I stand 
up to represent the liberty-loving people of New England. 

Yet I am willing to admit that when we erect columns and 
statues to our great men, in the centre will stand that of William 
Penn, the glorious Founder of Pennsylvania! In wisdom, mental 
power, and comprehensiveness, he stands the peer of any ; in the 
Knowledge of what the Constitution of a Staite should be, he stands 
superior to any; in moral attributes, he overtops all the founders of 
States upon this continent. Freedom in America to-day owes more 
to Penn than to any other man who came across the sea to establish 
a colony. When history weighs men in the true balance, trifling 
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blemishes will be forgotten, and the continent will enthrone Penn in 
its highest niche of fame as the Christian Statesman and Founder 
of our Commonwealth. 

Contributed. 

FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 

If any one thing has characterized the South it has been the won- 
derful awakening in the last three or four years upon the subject of 
education. Of the thirteen original States, North Carolina has had 
the most stringent school laws, and was the only one that made the 
establishment of a State University obligatory. 

The Civil War destroyed our school system — such as it was — and 
left the whole South in a pitiful condition. Citizens wished to bet- 
ter their condition as quickly as possible, and hastened to take the 
well-known advice of Horace Greeley, " Go West." 

By this the State lost many of her young, energetic, and talented 
men, as well as a great deal of capital. But in the last few years 
our people have seen the necessity of good schools, and with the aid 
of judicious legislation have been enabled to make vast improve- 
ments in the public school system. 

A great wave of graded schools seems to be passing over our" 
State, and almost every town of any importance is agitating the 
subject. At Wilson, Goldsboro', Raleigh, and elsewhere, are schools 
to which we can justly point with pride, and which can be placed 
beside any in the country. 

High Point, also, is making an emphatic move in the direction of 
a graded school. This beautiful, energetic, manufacturing town is 
growing rapidly and becoming quite noted as a health resort. 

For twenty years there has been only, one or two good schools in 
the place, but the people will wait no longer. The school opened 
three months ago and forty children presented themselves. One 
after another was added to the list, until now there are one hundred 
and fifteen enrolled, and the prospect seems to be bright for fifty or 
seventy-five more. There was no difficulty whatever experienced in 
introducing the most approved series of text-books. In fact, the 
people demanded the best that could be had and were willing to pay 
for them. 

Southern children are naturally very bright and intelligent, and 
the good results which shall flow from the modern methods of teach- 
ingcannot be estimated. 

What North Carolina demands is a better class of teachers. The 
people are beginning to realize that they can only get the best talent 
by paying for it, and in the near future good teachers will receive 
as good compensation as in almost any State in the Union, while 
poor ones had better emigrate. W. A. Blaik. 



" I TELL you, sir," said Parson, " what I think of your poetical 
works : they will be read when Shakespeare's and Milton's are for- 
gotten" (every eye was turned upon the writer), " but not till then»" 
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CONCERNING COLERIDGE'S ENEMY. 

The subjoined letter, written by the poet Coleridge to his friend, 
Joeiah Wade, was not put in print until the year 1847, when Joseph 
Cottle published it in his Reminiscences of Coleridge and SotUhiy, 
Sadly instructive is the poet's remorsefiil reference to that text of the 
apostle James, in which the warning language occurs that whosoever 
shall "offend in one point, he is guilty of all." The extollers of such 
men of letters as Coleridge, Poe, and De Quincy would fidn persuade 
us that they are too self-reproachfiil. Yet the jiistness of Coleridge's 
conclusion, occurring in the letter below, will be admitted by those 
who, having had some openings of the truth and experienoed the 
reward of faithftilness , therein, have nevertheless revised to be in- 
structed in that one thing upon the right determination of which 
depends their soul's everlasting peace. Well does our unwearied 
adversary know that if he can keep us out of the valley of decision, 
we will lose the daily manna, our strength will be spent, and our 
, souls starved upon the barren heights whence our disobedience has 
banished us. Jobiah W. Leeds. 

Bristol, June 24th, 1814. 

Dear Sir: — For I am unworthy to call any good man, friend — ^much 
less you whose hospitality and love I have abus^ ; accept, however, my 
entreaties for your forgiveness and your' prayers. 

Conceive a poor, miserable wretch who, for many years, has been 
attempting to oeat off pain by a constant recurrence to the vice that 
reproauces it. Conceive a spirit in hell, employed in tracing out for 
otiiers the road to that heaven from which his crimes exclude him ! In 
short, conceive whatever is most wretched, helpless, and hopeless, and 
you will form as tolerable a notion of my state as it is possible for a good 
man to have. 

I used to think the text in St. James, that "he who offended in one 
point offends in all," very harsh; but I now feel the awful, the tre- 
mendous truth of it. In the one crime of opium, what crime have I 
not made myself guilty of I — Ingratitude to my Maker! and to my bene- 
factors — injustice I and unnatural cruelty to my poor children! — Self- 
contempt libr my repeated promise — breach ; nay, too often, actual false- 
hood. 

After my death I earnestlv entreat that aftill and unqualified narration 
of my wretchedness and of its guilty cause mav be made public, that 
at least some little good may be effected by the direful example. 

May Almighty Grod bless you and have mercy on your still affectionate, 
and, in his heart, grateftil " S. T. Coleridge. 



ly the manufacture of lead pencils the lead is ground to almost 
impalpable powder, mixed in paste with water, made into a long, 
coil-like wire by being forced through a small hole (just as water 
issues from a syringe), straightened, and cut in lengths and baked 
like pottery. The " hardness" is due to an admixture of clay. The 
pencil is made in two halves by machinery at a cheap and rapid 
rate. — Praetieal Tea^dher, 
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EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 

We have prepared the following list of the leading educational journals 
of the United States. With the exception of three recently established 

journals, and a few publications concerning the existence of which we 
are not certain, the list is complete : 

WEIIKLY. 

Etldb- No.qf 

Nasneqf Publieaiion. Where PttbHshed. lished. Ftigeg, 

N. E. National Jour, of Ed.. .Boston 1875 16 

N. Y. School Journal New York. 1874 16 

The Present Aee Chicago 1881 16 

Mich. School Moderator Grand Rapids 16 

SEMI-MONTHLY. 

The Practical Teacher Chicago 1877 12 

The Schoolmaster Chicago 1881 12 

School Herald Chicago 1881 8 

Literary Notes Crete, Neb 1878 16 

MONTHLY. 

American Teaclier Boston 1882 — 

Am. Jour, of Education St. Louis, Mo 1868 12 

Ark. School Journal Little Rock 1880 48 

Central School Journal Keokuk, la 1877 16 

Com. School Teacher Bedford, Ihd 1875 24 

Eclectic Teacher Lexington, Ky ;.1876 30 

Ed. Journal of Virginia Richmond 1869 36 

Educational Record Nashville 1881 — 

Educational Review Pittsburg 1881 36 

Home and School Visitor Greenfield, Tnd...l881 8 

Ind. School Journal Indianapolis 1856 48 

Iowa Normal Monthly Dubuque 1877 28 

La. Journal of Education New Orleans 1879 36 

Missouri Teacher Kirksville 1880 12 

National Educator Allentown,Pa 1870? 8 

National Normal Lebanon, O 1882 16 

Normal Worker Morris, III 1880 12 

N. C. Ed. Journal Chapel Hill 1881 8 

Ohio Ed. Monthly Akron 1852 48 

Pacific 8. and Home Jour San Francisco 1877 48 

Penman's Art Journal New York 1876 16 

Penman's Gazette Jersey City 1878 8 

Pa. School Journal Lancaster 1852 48 

Primary Teacher Boston 1877 36 

Public School Journal Cincinnati 1876 26 

School Education Terre Haute 1880 8 

School Bulletin Syracuse, N. Y...1874 16 

So. Ed. Monthly Charleston 1879 8 

Teachers' Companion New York 1879 16 

Teachers' Institute New York 1877 16 

The Educationalist Topeka, Kan 1881? 24 

The Teacher Philadelphia 1879 8 

The Student Haverford,Pa.. . 1881 32 

Texas Journal of Ed Austin 1880 24 

Wis. Journal of Ed Madison 1871 48 
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QUARTERLY. 

Am. Journal of Ed Hartford, Ct. 1856 150 6x 9 4.00 

— Teachers* Guide, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

Vol. I of the new edition of Bancroft's History of the United States has 
been issued by D, Appleton & Co. 

The Overland Monthly^ of San Francisco, has been received, with a 
long list of new and old contributors. 

Leslie Stephen has undertaken to edit a new Biographia Britannioaf 
and makes an appeal for co-operation. The dictionary is to include 
English, Scotch, and Irish names from the earliest period. It will not 
include any names of living persons. 

« 

In making up the list of papers for 1883 it will pay to examine The 
American (Philadelphia, No. 1018 Chestnut Street). In its weekly 
issues will be found intelligent criticism of the principal political, finan- 
cial, literary, and scientific topics of the day. Although it is not 
professedly a newspaper, one who reads it attentively cannot fail to ^ther 
the leading items of news, and this, too, at much less expense of time 
and eye-force than in the daily or weekly papers. 

An historical sketch of American literature by an able Scotch critic — 
Dr. John Nichol, Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Glasgow, and author of one or more volumes in the English Men of Let- 
ters series — will have distinct attractions for readers on this side of the 
water. The work extends from the Colonial period to the present, and 
includes chapters on our " Eepresentative Poets," " Political and Minor 
Poetry," "Eecent Novelists," and "Humorists." It is published by 
Black, Edinburgh. 



The QriHc, with the beginning of its third volume becomes a weekly 
at $3.50 per year. In memory of the many failures and "absorptions" 
among tne professed literary periodicals of the past, the sturdy vigor 
and actual success of The Qritic are somewhat phenomenal. Busy people 
who wish to keep abreast of the times in literary news, and people of 
culture who desire information and direction in the purchase of books, 
will find in the reviews and essays of The Qritic exactly the information 
they want. (No. 30 Lafayette Place, New York.) 

The Crittenden Commercial Arithmetic and Business Manual, By John 
Groesbeck, Principal of the Crittenden Commercial College. Philadel- 

?hia : Eldred^e & Bro. Price. $1.25; to teachers for examination, $1.00. 
'his new edition of a practical treatise is designed to give an idea of the 
arithmetic which is needed and used by business men and to fiimish its 
students rapidity and accuracv in business calculations. It contains 
forms of business notes, drafts, letters, agreements, etc. It seems to have 
been written by a competent person and to be all that could be desired. 



The Pestalozzi an Series. ( 1. ) First Year Text-book of Primary Arith- 
metic ; for pupils in the first grade, first year, of public schools. Based 
upon Pestalozzi's system of teaching elementary number. 16mo, pp. 
156; price, 35 cents. (2.) The same, with Tea^her^s Manual, 16mo, pp. 
218 ; price, 50 cents. By James H. Hoose, Ph. D., Principal of the 
Cortland State Normal School. (Syracuse, N. Y., C. W. Baraeen.) We 
advise teachers who are engaged with very young pupils to get this 
book and examine it, or, what is better yet, trv it. It is easy to commend 
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things in a eeneral way, especially text-books, toward which we wish to 
be charitable. The only test which is of any value is that of actual use 
in the class-room. This little work looks promising, with its easy and 
graded exercises, so well adapted for the repetition with variation which 
18 so essential to little folks. When this has successfully stood the test 
of daily use we hope some one will tell us of its merits. 



The following curious statement is derived from the " Free Parliament *' 
(department or Notes and Queries) in Good Literature: "The remark 
made of an idle person that he will not set the world on fire is, I sup- 
pose, the old saymg: 'He will not set the Thames on fire,' which is a 
pun on the word 'temse' (a sieve for cleansing meal). An active work- 
man would often set the rim of the temse on fire by friction as he moved 
it rapidly over the mouth of the barrel into which the meal was sifted ; 
hence it became in Yorkshire a common proverb to say of a weak, lazy, 
Ibtless fellow, ' He^l never set the temse on fire.' " — E, O. Z., San 
FrancUco, 



Whittier's seventj-fiflh birthday occurred 12th mo., 17th. The poet is- 
spending the winter in Boston. To a reporter Whittier said he thought 
it "rather a queer thing to congratulate a man upon — ^that he was 
seventy-five years old," but added that perhaps it was something to live 
so long in this wicked world. In answer to an inquiry as to the amount 
of literary work he was doing, he said : " Not much ; nothing to speak 
of. I have done too much already, such as it is. There is no man who 
ought to write much after he is seventy, unless, perhaps, it may be Dr. 
Holmes. He ought to write from now on until he is a hundred. Thero 
is such a wonderful variety in his work that it seems a pity he should 
ever stop." 

Ak important branch of trade has sprung up within a few years in 
supplying to business men and literary workers a variety of " labor- 
saving" appliances. To find out just what this means, send to the 
Library Bureau^ No. 32 Hawley Street, Boston, for a catalogue of several 
hundred different articles, including the remaining stock of the defunct 
Beaderg' and Writers' Economy Company. Send wso to the Olobe Files 
Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for a catalogue of articles more especially 
for tne use of business men. Armed with these, one can see what has 
been done in this line, and those who have not given attention to the 
matter before will be surprised at the simplicity and manifest utility of 
many of the articles offered. 

Dime Question Books, with fiill answers, notes, queries, etc. No. 5 — Oen^ 
sral History, pp. 37 ; No. 7 — Astronomy, pp. 36 ; No. 8 — Mythology, pp. 37 ; 
No. 9 — Rhetoric, pp. 39 ; No. 11 — Botany, pp. 37. By Albert P. South- 
wick, editor of Notes and Queries, Syracuse : C. W. Bardeen. 10 cts. each. — 
Five more of these little books reach our table, and a glance at their con- 
tents confirms the opinion before expressed — that if question books are 
to be used, the books of this series may be commended, since they are 
both cheap and good. No one need expect to find in the compass of 
forty small pages a full epitome of any science or department of history ; 
but the topics selected for treatment in these are such as pre-suppose a 
much more extensive knowledge than is indicated by the size of the- 
books. 
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The Works of George P. Marsh.-— These three well-printed and 
substantially bound volumes contain some of the most scholarly work 
done on this side of the Atlantic. Mr. Marsh stands in the forefront of 
American philologists and literary scholars, and his two books on the 
English language and literature must long remain standard authorities 
in this department. The fullest and most accurate knowledge and a 
genuine scnolarly enthusiasm are characteristic of both these works, and 
no student of our language and literature can afford to remain ignorant 
of the conclusions which Mr. Marsh sets forth as the result of his long 
and thorough inyesti^ation. He was one of the first Americans to 
familiarize himself with the Anglo-Saxon and so to examine at first hand 
the beginning of English literature ; he became in time as well grounded 
in the Scandmayian tongues, and so made himself the master of all the 
original sources from which both English speech and English writing 
were derived. The remaining volume of this new and complete edition, 
which was first given to the world under the title of Man and Nature^ is 
an extremely comprehensive and interesting history of human conquests 
over natural obstacles, and a wide survey of the influence of human life 
upon the physical structure of the earth. These volumes are among the 
most substantial works yet contributed to our literature. (Scribner, 3 
vols., $5.) — Christian Union, 

A Hand-book of Literature, English and American. By Esther J. 
Trimble. Eldredge & Brother, Philadelphia. iPrice, $1.50 ; to teachers 
for examination, fl.OO. — ^The introduction to this prettily bound, neat- 
looking volume is an earnest of its contents. We are told there that "the 
«tudy of literature is the study of the works of an aut&or, not the study 
of the criticisms of his works nor details of his personal history," though 
some knowledge of the latter is necessary, in order that we may be in 
sympathy with him. The book is divided into twenty-seven chapters, 
covering the whole field of English literature. In these chapters the prin- 
cipal writers of the time are mentioned one by one and such facts given 
as are necessary to an appreciation of their writings, and it is in this par- 
ticular part of her work tnat we think the writer has done herself especial 
credit. Few dates are given but those which are absolut<?ly necessary ; 
the events of the life are not so much told as the spirit which it breathed, 
and we think the student could not find an easier or pleasanter way of getting 
at the individuality of the author, and from, thence to an appreciation of his 
works. Selections firom their writings follow in order, and are generally 
well taken, though we notice some which we would have had differently. 
Why, for instance, after taking the space for so much of E. B. Browning's 
^' Cowper's Grave," should the three most exquisite verses of that most 
-exquisite poem be omitted? and Robert Browning has written several 
poems, such as " The Lost Leader," " How They Brought the Good News 
CTom Ghent to Aix," "The Pied Piper," and " In a Year," any one of 
which would appeal more quickly to a person unacquainted with him 
than the first selection given, an^ in an introduction to Browning it is 
well to observe the greatest care if you wish him to be well received. 
We doubt also whether Wordsworth's numerous friends would agree to 
the statement that had he completed his works he would have been the 
greatest poet of his age. His great field was that of a philosopher and 
critic, though the vision and " mculty divine " were certainly in a large 
measure his. In treating of the Lake poets there is one &ct omitted 
which, though it might easily be supplied by the teacher, has been for 
so long misunderstood by people in general that it is well the student 
should have his attention called to it: namely, the fact. that, though 
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called a school, and Hiring together so intimately as they did, there was 
nothing in common in their writings ; they did not even form a mutual 
admiration society, Wordsworth having but a slender opinion of Scott's 
poetry, and both Coleridge and Shelley thinking Wordsworth carried hia 
theorjr to an extreme. In the plan of the book the only thing we call in 
question is the Syllabus at the end of each chapter. It is yerv conven- 
ient for the general reader, but we think it a pity for the student to be 
deprived of the exhilarating labor of making it out for himself. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Readers of The Student are requested to contribute to the columns 
of Notes and Queries '* any questions on which other readers are likely 
to possess the desired information, and all persons who can give answers 
to the questions proposed are especially desired to forward them. Ad- 
dress The Student, Editor of " Notes and Queries," Westtown, Pa. 

No. 15. — ^Will some reader of The Student tell me what was the 
"good news" carried from Ghent to Aix, and spoken of in Robert 
Browning's poem ? S. 

No. 16. — Will the editor of " Notes and Queries " please inform a 
reader of The Student whether the author of the couplet, 

^' Count that day lost whose low, descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done," 

ever wrote a whole poem of which they form a portion, or whether they 
condense the wisdom of a volume in those two lines? 

Answer to No. 16. — In Bartlett's "Familiar Quotations" we find it 
given as from Stamford! i Art of Beading, third edition, page 27. Boston, 
1803. Ed. 



No. 17. — ^Why do not more people contribute to the "Notes and 
Queries" in The Student? Proctor. 

Answer to No. 5. — A new book, Gage^s Elements of Phyncs (Guin, 
Heath & Co.) is largely experimental and may answer the question of 
D. WY, I. S. 



Answer to No. 11. — One of our friends suggests that as hot water has 
the air mostlv expelled from it, it freezes more readily than ordinary 
water, which has considerable air in solution ; also, when this water 
freezes it can find a chance to swell a little in bulk by compressing this 
air, while boiled water can only expand on freezing by enlarging its 
actual bulk, which results in bursting its vessel or pipe. It is a some- 
what prevalent belief that if a vessel of hot water and one of cold water 
be exposed to a low temperature the hot water will freeze solid before 
the cold. We would be glad if some of our young readers would try 
the experiment and send us the result. £d. 



Answer to No. 13. — Persons interested in the question of the order of 
development of the faculties in childhood will find one view of the 
subject presented in the Thie Order of Studies, by Thomas Hill. (G. P. 
Putnam, New York, 1876.) W. W. D. 
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OBSERVATIONS IN SCIENCE. 

Astronomy. — ^The comet has gone away from our neighborhood, not 
to return for hundreds, and poesioly thousands, of years. The latest 
computation gives it an elliptic orbit of nearly ei^ht hundred years. 
This means, that it reaches out about five times as tar from the sun as 
Neptune is. If any one will construct an ellipse of which the len^h is 
about sixty times the breadth he will have an approximate idea of the 
path in which it moves. The sun is close to one end of this, so close that 
if it were five feet long in the drawing it would require a microscope to 
see any space between the ellipse ana the position of the sun, for it is 
about eight thousand times as far away at aphelion as at perihelion. 

Observers at the Cape of Good Hope followed it right up to the edge of 
the sun's limb, which is a unique fact in astronomy. There they lost it, 
as they supposed, because it went behind the sun. It is now known that 
it passed between them and the sun, and their failure to see it shows 
eitner its great brightness or small size. 

Prof. Young recently told the writer that the thing on the earth which 
gave the nearest approach to the same spectrum as this comet was the 
point in a flame of oxygen and house-gas, such as is used in projecting 
lanterns, which was at the termination of the inner blue flame. This 
indicates a composition of carbon and hydrogen. In the da^s when iti 
activity was most stimulated by solar rays it also showed sodium. 

The orbit given above will set at rest all speculations as to its beine a 
return of the bright comets of 1843 and 1880, and so confirm the feeble 
knees which smote together at the thought of the direful effects of its 
fall into the sun. 

The only eclipse of 1883 which affects us who are east of the Missis- 
sippi is a partial eclipse of the moon in the Tenth month. There is a 
total eclipse of the sun in the Fifth month, visible only on some small 
islands in the South Pacific, on one of which it would oe very desirable 
to be at that time to study the solar Corona and to look for intra-Mercu- 
rial planets. 

The Transit of Venus was very extensively and satisfactorily observed. 
It will require years to compute the complete results. It looks as if the 
best results of all would be deduced from the photographs of the Ameri- 
can observers, and that the work of foreign astronomers would be of com- 
paratively little account. 

Jupiter and Saturn in the evening, and Venus in the morning,%nll 
well repay telescopic scrutiny now, and the beautiful evening sky in the 
east, embracing Orion and his two dogs, the Bull and the Twins, is well 
worth at least a look of the unaided eye. Isaac Sharpless. 



Botany. — ^On the first day of the New Year we were able to gather 
several flowers of the Witch-nazel, Hamamelis Virginicay in good condi- 
tion. ^ The flowers of this shrub have thus been attainable in at least 
four, if not five, months of the year. 

An interesting feature relating to the stamens is that the anthers open 
by lids, the hinges of which are on the upper and inner part of the 
anther-lobes. The pollen seems to adhere to the inner surface of this 
lid, and is thus carried out by the latter as it opens, instead of, as in most 
similar cases, being allowed to remain in the pollen-sac till removed by 
some other agency. As a matter of course, it is to be presumed that 
these flowers and others that open during cold weather do not expand in 
a freezing temperature, but rather during the warmer part of tne day, 
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under the influence of sunshine ; though when expanded they seem to 
endure 25° or less, 'and yet, on a rise of temperature, return to their nor- 
mal condition. 

Why some plants or parts of plants will survive actual freezine, while 
others will he destroyed in a temperature higher hy several degrees, 
aeems difficult to explain ; hut it is no douht due, to a great extent, to 
the amount of contained water, as may be seen by comparing succulent 
plants with more woody ones ; yet this does not apply to all cases. 

During the 2d mo. we may expect to find little else than Swamp Cab- 
bage, JSymplocarpiufcBtidtUj in bloom, which is usually obtainable through- 
out the month. 

The Water-carpet, Chryaosplenium Americanum, is also frequently to be 
had late in the month. 

Besides the flower-buds of numerous trees and shrubs, the leaf-buds 
often afford interesting material for stud^. Thus, the stipules form the 
winter protection to the buds in the Tulip-poplar, while m the common 
Lilac the modified leaves serve the same purpose. In the Tulip-poplar 
the protection appears to be insufficient, as we almost invariably nndfrom 
one to three of the outer miniature leaves brown and dead even in early 
winter. 

In previous winters we have always been disappointed in trying to find 
the pistillate buds of the Spice-bush, evidently being misled by supposing 
the parts would be most easily seen in the best developed buds ; hence 
we sought for the largest. But our error was manifest a few weeks ago, 
when we found that the pistillate buds, or rather cluster of buds, were 
much smaller than those of the staminate flowers. 

Many of the Mosses are fruiting during the winter. On 27th of 12 mo.. 
'82, we found Atrichum angustatum fruiting abundantly and in almost all 
stages of development. Wm. Trimble. 



Temperance is making a progress in England which draws from 
the London Times the astonished remark that " its rise and growth 
are like the rise of a new religion. The duties it lays down are an 
addition to the accepted moriu standard of the age. It is not long 
since ^ood port wine and good church principles were thought to 
agree. ' Instead, the Church is placing itself uncompromisingly on 
the side of temperance, and Canon Wilberforce has begun an agita- 
tion to exclude public houses and gin palaces from church lands. 
As the Established Church is one of the largest real estate owners 
in Great Britain, the reform is a practical one of very serious import. 
At present archbishops and bishops in their corporate capacity are 
perhaps the largest owners of public-house property in England, and 
Canon Wilberforce names one conspicuous scandal, where a church 
stands between two gin palaces, both owned by it. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury has given his adherence to the new movement, and its 
success seems to be a mere question of time. There is room for re- 
form in this country in this direction. Churches do not own much 
property ; but where they do, as in New York city, much scandal 
nas been caused by its uses. Fortunately of late years there has 
been n>eat improvement in this respect, particularly in the property 
ownea by Trinity Parish. — Philadelphia Press. 
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SCRAPS. 

Finally, we would ask that some action be taken to relieve this com- 
munity m>m the flood of pernicious papers, the low-class pictures, and 
the larger posters of similar character with which we are cursed. One 
class of these publications assails the purity of our homes ; others incite 
the youth to spurn parental control and to launch upon a mode of life 
which they mistakenly look upon as one of liberty, but which too often 
terminates in a felon's cell. — Philadelphia Grand Jury. 



The liquor law of Russia is very comprehensive and easily understood^ 
There is no ^Mocal option'' about it; but the Czar decrees that there 
shall be no more than one drink-shop in any Russian village, and where 
two or three villages are near together, the one drink-shop shall suffice 
for all, and this shall be managed by a ''man bom and resident in the 
village," who shall be appoints! by the Common Council and paid a 
salary. He is to derive no pecuniary profit beyond his salary, is to sell 
also food and wares, and is Uable to a nne, dismissal and even imprison- 
ment if he allows any man or woman to get drunk on his premises. In 
a given contingency, if the population should become notoriouslv drunken 
and disorderly, the communal authorities are to interdict the sale of 
liquor entirely in that district or village for as long a time as they shall 
see fit. 



The United States Senate is composed of 

Lawyers, 57 Manufacturers, . 

Bankers. .... 5 Miners, . 

Railroaa officials, . . .3 General business. 

Professional politicians, . 8 Farmer, . 

Merchants, .... 3 Editor, 



The House of Representatives is composed of 

Lawyers, 195 Railroad officials. 

Professional politicians, . 19 Civil engineers, 

Merchants, . . . .17 Miners, 

Editors, .... 12 Mechanics, 

Farmers, 11 Clergyman, 

Manufacturers. ... 10 Capitalist, 

Physicians, . . , . 5 Metallurgist, 
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When a child is old enough to go to school, he is old enough to be 
taught the use of a pencil. His teacher should be competent to instruct 
him in the rudiments of drawing as well as in those oi writing. A few 
half-hours a week throughout his course at school will teach him enough 
of drawing to enable him to put on paper a representation, correct as tar 
as it goes, of any object he wishes. So much every child has the capacity 
to learn, and most children like to learn it. There is no excuse for leav- 
ing out of our systems of education the elementary training of a &culty 
so simple, so universal, so useful. Such drawing is not art, but it bears 
much the same relation to art that a copy-book does to literature, and the 
rudiments of arithmetic to business or science. — N. Y, School Jourw%L 



REUBEN HAINES 

GIVES 8PBCIAL ATTENTION TO CAREFUL AND TRUSTWOBTHT 

ANALYSIS OF DRINKING-WATER, 



To ■■cmrlBlii Ma freedom from SnvAge CSontemliiAtloii. Pare Water ii of prime neoeMlty to 
*f^>lth, but nuMt weUs near dwelling -bouses are liable to be eimtawifnated. 



TRUE TYPHOID FEVER 

IN RURAL AND SUBURBAN DISTRICTS 18 QENBRALLY CAUSED BY 

FOLLTJTED WATEB. 
Have your w«ll-watar •zamined. Bend for pslnted dlreotlont/ 

REUBEN HAINES, Analytical Chemist, 

No. 901 AURORA STREET, 
Oppoaite rear of Peabody Hotel, Ninth below Locust St., Philadelphia. 



L. B. MCCLEES & CO., 



FROM 

THB PRIMARY SCHOOL TO THE COLLEGE. 

KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES of all kinds a specialty. 

>Bn> rOR OATALOOUB. 

1026 Aroh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



h Uiu Elie&U Sorios olSeliooI ul CoUoiq Tozt-Ioolu. 



The following list of Standard Text-BookSy selected from the above well-known 
Series is commended to Teachers and School Officers as embodying fresh, practical, and 
tborcHigh Manuals in the yarious branches of School and Collegiate Instruction: 



•wimtem'a Sp«]l«n« Mmmdmg^m 8pall«ra» If«w Graded Readers. Oathoart's 
Utermrjr Reader • l a wd a r 'e Uaian R eadays. Wetetar'a Dietionariee. Speaoeriaa 
PaasMuhip* Staadard lamlaatamtanr Readers. Bwiniom*m Oeocruhies and 
Hlatsriae. raaqmelle'e Prwaok Oanree. Woodtarj'a German Course. Roblnsoa's 
Ifatheaatlee. KerFe GMunmars. WeU*a Grammar. White's Industrial Draw- 



fa^ Well*e IfatmralFhIleeaghj. Gray*e Betaniee. Dana's Geologies. Townsead's 

it* Bryant sitratton'sBook-keepinc. X«anqnellior A Monsan- 



OhrllOori 

to'sF^ronehConreo. Etc., ote.* etc. 

Corretpondenee Is sollelied« and yrlll reeelTe prompt and eareftei attention. 

WmT^mmWm rates tbr Introdnetlon and tor eoples for examination. Oatalocnes and 
Deiertplive CIrenlars free on ap|^eatlon« 



TVWOS, BliAKEMAN, TATLOB & CO., Publishers, 

•70B «m.ci 700 — 



pil0)|e»8f0ttal Ipettmattshiiit 






THE ROTT-WA&D 

CYCLOPiOm OF QUOTKTIOXS. 

PR08XI JL Vm POXTRir. 

20,000 Quolatioitt 60,030 Umt .of Concordtnc*. 

The Standard Book of Quotations. 

"The complications of AUibone (over which we 
have often nown wrathy enough) and Bartlett 
(which it drains to the dregs) are quite out of com- 
petition."— Jfeur York ChritUan Union. 

" This is hy long odds the best book of quotations 
in existence."— il&u; York Herald. 

Hon. JlTDOElSDlin^DS, V. S. Senator.—" The 
moet comp le te an d best work of the kind." 

OUYXK WBNDEXL HOUIIES.— "A masalTe 
a nd tee ming vol ame." 

WENDBXX PHUXIFS.— " It is of rare value to 
the scho lar." 

Oen. 8TKWABT I^. WOODFORD.—" The mo0t 
complete and accurate book of the kind." 

Sx-Speaker RAia>AI.I<.— " I consider It the best 
book or quotations." 

OBO. WILUAM CHIU18.— " Any one who dips 
Into It will at once make a place for it among his 
w ell-ch osen books." 

HENRY WARD BRECHER.— " Qood all the 
way through." 

MiO«-Oen- MoCUaXAN.— " A work that should 
be in every library." 

ABRAM S. HEWITT.— "The completeness of 
its Indices is simpl y asto nishing." 

GEORGE W. C17RTIS.— '^A most serviceable 
companion." 

HENRIT W. I^ONGFELLOW.— "Can hardly 
fail to be a very succe ssful and favorite volume." 

Points de Reaistanoe. 

1. Oontalns every desirable quotation to be found In 

other books of the kind. 

2. Contains thousands of quotations not to be found 

in other books of the kind. It Is the only EN- 
CYCLOP JSDIA qf QuoUUlMt in the English Ian- 
guajce. 

8. Contains a ftill concordance of over 60,000 lines, 
which is to quotations what Young's and Cru- 
den'a Concordances are to the Bible. A quota- 
tion, if but a word is remembered, can eauly be 
found. * 

4. Contains new mechanical oontrlvances in the con- 
cordance, and on each page of the book, that 
make it powdble to place the finger almost in- 
stantly on the quotanon desired. 

6. The entire book Is one grand index. In addition, 

it has index on index ; making it the most handy 
and practical Cyclopedia extent. 
0. Mot only has the accnraov of each quotation been 
careiyilly vertfled, but the book, chapter, section, 
and even the very line whence it has been taken, 
is given wherepracticable. so that each quotation 
has a voucher for its reliability. This also enables 
tne reader to examine the context of the quota- 
tion. 

7. The topical arrangement of the work, with a cor* 

responding index, makes the work indispensa- 
ble to anv one who wishes to write on a given 
subject No similar work even approaches this 
grand feature. The quotations are classified 
under nearly 1000 subject heads. 

8. Contains thousands of quotations from the Latin, 

also French. German, Italian, Spanish, and other 

proverbs, all carefully translated. 
Besides these, there are many other features most 
desirable in a work of this kind, all combining to 
make this Cyclopflsdia what it is now unlveiwlly 
acknowledged to oe— 

The Only Standard Book of Quotations. 

" The only standard book of quotations. For con- 
venience and usefulness the work cannot, to our 
mind, be surpassed, and It mast long remain the 
standard among iu kind, ranking side by side with, 
and being equally indispensable In every well-or- 
dered library, as Worcester's or Webster's Dictionary, 
Roget's Thesaurus, and Crabb's Synonyms."— Boston 
fotL 
Prices t— Royal Svo, over 000 pp., heavy paper, 

and cloth blndiniig, 95; sheep, •6.50; half 

iiMwoooot 93 ; flUl naoroeeo, Slo. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 



'* TBtS WOIt rtm wttk oouolsoiMWir iiA aithority lil# 
ths flnt tul of hSsbrlM of bitUik litwiftnif, lai ift mm 
mlititi ftdnaoti beymd mi&y eftti indieoaon."— Utaniy 

world, Boitoa* ~~^*-~ 

THB DSVBIiOPmB'T OP 

ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. 

B!y Prof: A. H. WKL8BU A. M. 

3 Vols. Crown Oe tava llOOPagsi, $8X10. 

Rdwln P. Whipple, Boston, writes : *' The plan 
is excellent and the execution feUdtous." 

John O. Whittler writes : " It is a work greatly 
needed. In plan and execution it seems to me all 
that could be asked for." 

Chas. F. Rtohardaon* ProfeMor of BngUah Liters 
ature, Dartmouth College, writes : " No hiatoriaa of 
English literature, save Taine, has so lUlly grasped 
the all-important idea that the books of a nation are a 
direct outgrowth of that nation's social and political 
history and environment; Prof. Welsh's work has 
succeeded where Taine's Hailed— in clearness and 
directness of statement. It also-oflRsrs a more com- 
prehensive record than Taine's, and does not foiget 
that American literature is closely connected with 
English." 

'Ine Xew York Herald commends It as " A oo- 

Elons and able worlc The intelligent reader will 
a firee to ascribe to Mr. Welsh, as evidenced by the 
work before us, most of the qualities which are in- 
dispensable to the historian of literature. His sehol- 
aranip is ample, his reading wide, his taste good, his 
selections are Judicious, his philosophy sound, and 
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EDITORIAL. 

We hjiye obserred in some schools for qaite young children the prao> 
tice of setting apftrt one afternoon in the week for a talk or discussion 
on general topics outside the regular lines of text-book work. This maj 
be a lecture on history, on the biography of some great man, on any one 
of many departmento of elementary science, or it may be on general 
matters connected with the conduct of lifa The plan has some mani- 
fest advantages. It may serve to stimulate thought and inquiry on a 
multitude of topics not ordinarily reached by the children in their school 
experience, the matters thus touched upon may form the subject for com- 
position exercises the following week, and the variety thus introduced 
may serve as a useful rest, almost a recreation, to the children. Like any 
other school exercise, however, it must be carefully done or the good 
effect is wanting. In fact, there are peculiar dangers attending such an 
•exercise. While it is desirable that the children be allowed to ask ques- 
tions and in some degp*ee indicate the line of thought to be followed^ 
they should not be allowed to divert the attention trom that which is 
valuable to something trivial and commonplace. On the other hand, the 
teacher should not talk for the mere sake of talking or to while away 
time. Wide-awake, earnest teachers, filled with a sense of the needs of 
the children, rejoicing in their own complete comprehension of a subject, 
may totally mistake the ability of the children to seize the vital points 
in such a discussion. While it may be desirable to strike a level almost 
above their ordinary comprehension in order to stimulate inquiry, it should 
not be so done as to confuse them. Again, the subject presented should 
always be appropriate to the years of a majority of the pupils. Betwixt 
the known and unknown there stretches a wide gulf for all of us. The 
mature mind may reach out with both confidence and safety where the 
13 203 
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younger would only be mystified in the attempt. Some very dmall chil- 
dren, drilled in the parrot-like repetition of the names of cabinet officers, 
at Washington, when as yet they knew not the meaning the terms em- 
ployed in describing their duties, could receive little good therefrom. 

Finally, such an exercis'e should not be continued too long at a time- 
Meteorologists have a phrase, "the point of saturation," to express that 
state of the atmosphere in which it will absorb no more moisture. We 
heed some such phrase in the vocabulary of primary teachers to express 
that point in which the mind is, for the present, charged with all it will 
hold. The simile is not a thoroughly good one, we are aware, since those 
who treat the human mind as a vessel to be filled by pouring in are apt 
to find it a funnel instead. Nevertheless, a point may be reached at 
which it is possible by repetition and drill to fix the main facts, but be- 
yond which it is useless to proceed at one time. 



As we have already stated, the question of co-education derives its 
great importance in our minds from the fact that it is the only way^in 
most cases to give the girls the superior advantages which the boys enjoy. 

Schools and colleges for young men are of old establishment. The 
scholars of the world are to be found in them — ^the museums and labora- 
tones and libraries of the country belong to them to a very great extent 
— ^many educational advantages are clustered around them. This sys- 
tem is too costly to be duplicated. 

In the intermediate schools the same is largely true. Wherever sepa- 
rate education is found the boys' schools are, as a rule, better than the 
girls'. More pains are taken to make them so. It is not true that men 
naturally make better teachers than women. If there is any difference 
the advantage probably lies on the other side. But their previous supe- 
rior advantages give them oftentimes a start; their "mortality by mar- 
riage," to use the phrase of an advocate of female teaching, who had 
lost his best teachers from this cause, is not so great. 

If, however, the resources of the two schools are concentrated into 
one, with teachers selected not so much on consideration of sex, as of 
ability, and with largely identical courses, whatever is good in either 
school will be conserved, and with considerable economy of resources: 
The available income of the school will not be distributed so widely in 
unprofitable directions. 

The argument of morals we believe is also on the side of co-education, 
though we cannot agree with Professor Groff to the extent to which he 
goes on this point. The morals of a school depend very much on the 
Christian influence of its caretakers. So far as our knowledge goes, we 
do not see that the co-educational schools are superior in morals to the 
separate schools, whose students come from the same social grade. We 
do not know from what we hear that the state of morals is any higher at 
Cornell, where women are admitted, than at Yale and Harvard, where 
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they are not. The schools with which we are officially connected we 
thinl[ have as good morals as any similar co-educational institutions. 
Yet we fully admit that well-regulated mingling of the sexes at recita- 
tions and meals will supply some help to good discipline and good 
morals. 

But there seems to be but little objection to co-education. All the 
obstacles to its success, which of old were so strongly urged, seem to be 
utterly overthrown by the hard, undeniable facts of experience. An in- 
stitution that tries it, be it collegiate, academic, or primary, never goes 
back to the old system. In these institutions are honest men and women 
who would speak openly of its demoralizing tendencies if they saw them. 
But we do not hear their voices. They do not sound a note of warning 
to say that it makes the boys weak and effeminate, or the girls too sturdy 
and coarse. They usually say that it develops both in the line of their 
separate and normal growth. * 

On this subject we have recently had forwarded to us the following 
letter, which will be welcomed as an expression of the views of an earn- 
est reformer and Friend: 

Danveks, Mass., Eighth month 10th, 1881, 

Dbar Fbiekd Richard Atwater: 

I hope the time is not far distant when Brown University will be open 
to women. The traditions of the noble old Institution are all in favor 
of broad liberality and equality of rights and privileges. The state of 
mv health and the increasing weight of years may prevent me from 
taking an active part in the matter, but it would be a great satisfaction 
to give my voice m behalf of a measure which I feel certain would re- 
dound to the honor and materially promote the prosperity of the College. 
Brown University cannot afford to nesitate mucn longer in a matter like 
this of simple justice. No one who has felt the pube of public opinion 
can doubt that the time has come when a liberal educational policy, irre- 
spective of sex, is not only a duty but a necessity. 

Truly thy friend, 

John G. Whittier. 



We referred to the Abolishment of Recess in our last issue. Perhaps 
a ftiller statement of the views of those who favor the change would be 
acceptable to our readers. We condense from The School Bulldin por- 
tions of the argument of Superintendent Cole, of Albany, N. Y. : 

1. Regard for health is the paramount factor in the arrangement of 
school hours. Now, under the new arrangement, more time for out-door 
physical exercise is given to school children. This extension of time 
for the free exercise of limb and muscle must meet the approval of all 
who appreciate the importance of sound health during the period of 
mental training. 

2. The shortened school hours, unbroken by the preparation for the 
interval of recess, and the minutes required to return to the tranquil 
condition of mind necessary to a proper attention to school exercises, 
give a real gain in working school time. Experience has shown that 
this is a real and not a fanciful gain. The objection that individual re- 
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eesses would greatly interrupt the redtatibns does not hold ffood, as all 
teachers report that as soon as the pupils learned, as they did in a week 
or two, to adapt their personal habits to the changed conditions, the ap- 
plications for individual recesses became even less frequent than they 
were before the new arrangements were adopted. 

3. The abolition of a general recess has largely reduced' the number 
of cases of discipline. Teachers state that more than one-half of all 
these cases arise from collisions of various kinds occurring on the play- 
ground. 

4. An evil constantly dreaded by those in charge of school children is 
the danger of bodily injury which may be inflict^ upon each other by 
children during the more or less rough play inseparable from a common 
recess. This danger is now wholly avoided. 

5. The opportunities of exercising the acts of petty granny so dear to 
many boys and girls have been greatly lessened. Many a timid and 
delicate child has foregone the privilege of a recess through fear of "the 
little tyrants of his field." Such children will no longer suffer wrongs 
of this kindfduring school hours. 

6. The main reason for the existence of recess has been its presumed 
necessity as a means of preserving health. Yet how many coughs and 
eolds are attributable to the careless venturing of bareheaded and half- 
elad children into all sorts of exposure to weather during recess I Nor 
will the greatest vigilance on the par( of teachers prevent many pupils, 
especially girls, from heedless exposure during the intermissions. 

7. One of the weightiest considerations in Sivor of ti^e change under 
discussion is that the opportunities of moral contamination are reduced 
to a minimum. During recess, the widest, almost the only opportunity, 
during school hours occurs for the ''evil communications that corrupt 
good manners." 

8. The closing of the afternoon session at 3.30 o'clock enables all 
school exercises to be completed, even in winter, in good, clear daylight, 
and permits the children, upon even the shortest days to reach home 
and nave some out-door play before dark. 

It will be observed that these arguments apply more particularly to 
large and especially city schools. In Albany the plan was put on trial 
for three months, and ''resulted even better than its most earnest advo- 
cates claimed that it would." Individual recesses are granted freely, and 
a few moments' interval for mental rest, with liberty of communication, 
is given between the various exercises. The very young children are 
excused, a few at a time, for a ten-minute recess. 



We will publish in next number a collection of papers from Friends' 
schools in regard to the methods of conducting written examinations 
and the uses made of them. We would like to make this as fiill as 
possible, so as to embrace all important Friends' schools in the United 
States, and would be obliged for general information. 



The circulars of the Bureau of Education are often very valuable. 
We suppose some of our teachers could receive them regularly by apply- 
ing directly to the (Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. Cs 
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GmtrilnUed. 

THOUGHTS ON- HISTORICAL STUDY, 

In the lectures delivered about a year ago by Edward A. Free- 
man on " The English People in its Three Homes," the continuity 
of one folk, from the early settlements on the Dutch lowlands to the 
days of Garfield and Gladstone, was the ruling thought, the cen- 
tral idea upon which all his rolling cloud of words was concen- 
trated. 

To many minds the times before and after the year 1066, and 
before and after the years 1620 or 1776, belong to separate epochs. 
The periods of which the above years form either the earlier or 
later limit are too apt to be viewed as we behold a showman's pic- 
ture on a screen--definitely bounded, standing by itself. Of 
course, the year 1066 succeeded the year 1065, but we are apt to for- 
get that England and Englishmen were not much a diflereut Eng- 
land one year from the other, any more than the Thirteen Colonies, 
with the men in them, were much difierent in 1775 or 1776, or than 
the men of our own day differed before and after the year 1861. 
The continuity of time, therefore, goes on in history much the same 
as in our individual lives, without regard to the sudden changes that 
must occur in them. 

Yet at the battle of Senlac a definite course was given to the 
flow of English history, as at the Declaration of Independence a 
definite change was made in English colonial history. 

But it was not only these two events that marked the changes. 
Edward the Con&ssor was thoroughly under Norman influence, and 
the Normandized condition of England made the conquest possible 
long before the date of its occurrence in actual point of time. The 
Declaration of Independence, as all know, was only the expression 
of a long agitated discontent. So there is continuity of cause and 
efiect as well as of time. These two principles are not denied, but are 
apt to be overlooked in historical study. The latter should never 
be kept out of sight by either scribe or reader ; the former must be 
kept in view by the reader, however the scribe may be forced to 
limit his tale. 

There are two ways of seeing a country — I exclude railroad 
traveling — either by trudging slowly over the by-ways, taking note 
of field, cot, and peasant, mayhap of noble's castle, or by climbing 
to the hill-top, and if the clouds permit, beholding the wide plain 
minutely dotted with human life at our feet. I hold that both ways 
are needful to a fitidiful picture. With this truth I was struck m 
Freeman. Precise as seems his knowledge of English law and 
words, careful as seems his gleaning of English &cts— dry, many of 
them — and stored as seems his mind with them, there yet was in 
him a wider knowledge, there was before him a broader view. He 
seemed as much at home in the land of the great Charles as of the 
Norman^William ; •» -familiar with the age of Pericles as of Francis 
Joseph of Austria. And moi«, he seems to have stood upon that 
high ground whence, flowing at one's feet, the river, from its far 
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away sources in the misty regions of the hills, broadens out to the 
billowy tumult of our own times ana the vast, ocean-like expanse 
beyond them. 

Who attains this view? Not many writers of history. How 
many students thereof? 

Imagination must stand beside us when we gain the height, and if 
our view would be really true we must on her wings be wafted to 
hill-tops higher up the river course, and after our gaze is filled 
descend into the plains irom there. The people dwelling on them 
will seem strange enough to our modem and enlightaied eyes, but 
if we tarry we will find their hearts as true as ours, their lives as 
earnest, and their hopes bb high. There would be this difference, 
however : wo could meet them in all things ; they could not meet 
us further than they had gone, and any judgment we should pass 
on their achievements or failings based on the interval in time 
between us and them would be &lse. " Put yourself in his place " 
is a fine motto for historical judgment. I remember an old lady, 
of most liberal and generous mind, who had been reading D'Au- 
bigne's History. She not only had no tolerance of the bigotry 
therein depicted, but censured Luther most roundly for his intoler- 
ance and for not casting aside all that to her seemed useless observ- 
ances to which he held fast. Frdm her point of view, she doubtless 
eaw the greater truth. But she forgot that Luther had not lived 
up to her time, and that there was really a greater difference be- 
tween Luther and the bigots against him, than between her and his 
bigotry. There may be, and doubtless is, an absolute truth, but in 
matters human who has yet attained it ? In the writing and study 
of history a knowledge of the dramatic art is most needful. A 
compilation of facts and even tendencies, however perfect, is bar- 
ren of interest without a knowledge and delineation of man, rather 
of men, as they lived and thought and acted in their appointed 
time. This meeting men face to face, whether in the days of 
Plutarch and Thucydides, or in those of which Macaulay and 
Motley write forms the chief charm of past narrative, and, I might 
add, the truest. The facts of history are open to, and also disputed 
by, all. The man himself is' only to be apprehended as we Know 
the living, breathing men about us. To this, in the case of men 
passed from human sight, the imagination must carry us. We can 
talk of William of Orange as of the man whose warm hand 
we press to-day, but we may journey with Gibbon from Rome to 
Kome without personal knowledge of one of his Popes or Emperors. 
Let the imagination, however, be in accord with the facts. 

There is a tendency to speak of the might-have-beens of history. 
We read of the die cast by Csesar, of Luther going to Worms, of tile 
coming of William and Mary, of the writings of Voltaire, of 
Napoleon at Waterloo, of our own Gettysburg — better, of Lincoln 
signing the immortal proclamation — and we say that on these events 
the world's history has turned, and we say aright. But when we 
say, Had Csesar not crossed the Rubicon, had Luther not braved the 
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deivils on the houee-tops, had the Pretender been yictorious, had 
Wellington been driven from Briusels and Meade firom Pennsyl- 
vania — when we sav. Had these things been, the oourse of human 
history would have been thus and so, we beat the air. 

Truly, no one can dispute our assertions, nor can we in turn prove 
them. They become an idle tale. The fact is, human history in its 
wide relations as a narrative of past events is a complete (not yet 
completed) and exact science, whose laws may be studied as we can 
the laws of nature and the physical and, we mav add, psychical uni* 
verse. Events that 'we call historical have not happened and do not 
happen among men as the product of chance, but as the operations 
of what will some day be proved to be a perfect law whose Giver is 
the Divine Ruler of nations as well as of the hearts of men. It will 
be found that things happening as they do could not, from thdr 
causes and manifold directed purpose, have happened otherwise; 
that with the light and force of events leading up to his time, Csesar 
must have crossed to Rome, Nassau must have crossed from Hol- 
land, the Stuarts must have fallen, Voltaire must have inveighed 
against the evil of his times, that thin red line must have hurled 
back the Imperial Guard of France, Lee must have recrossed the 
Potomac, and the slaves must have been freed. This is not fatalism.* 
It is right for us to speculate on the history that we ourselves are 
making, and, knowing how causes, good or ill, have worked to their 
exact and only possible results in times past, to beware of our steps, 
akid under the guidance of a Power greater than ours, in whose 
hands we are, so to shape our course that in the workings of histori- 
cal laws we may be led out upon the granite ramparts of truth and 
righteousness, and not into the miry slough oi degradation ^ and 
national decay. Viewed otherwise than as the product of a divinely 
working law, as the progressive purpose of God, having for its end 
the ultimate leading of mankind to the white light and truth which 
Christ taught and is ever teaching, producing results that are mar- 
velous to our eyes, I can see no meaning in human history. It is 
else a fearful maelstrom, a giddy whirl, whose dance leads ever down- 
ward to death. It seems to me that we are not so much reouired 
to puzzle our brains over what might have been if such and sucn had 
not been so and so, but, taking the facts as they have happened, as 
they stand recorded, as they must forever stand, the highest results 
for us and for our posterity may be attained by searching and learn- 
ing wherein others erred and wherein they were wise, so that by our 
actions and thoughts and lives we may hasten in the '' Christ that 
is to be.V The last words are quoted from the poet whose song has 
ever been full of lofly hope for humanity, a thought nowhere better 
expressed than when he sings, what I have also tried to set forth : 

" For I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened by the process of the suns." 

* For I hold that a man's character, the divine guidance accepted or 
rejected, sways the action of his will, and that both are most potent 
factors in human history. 
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The school-books call history a " narrative of past eyents." 
Novalis called it a " mighty drama enacted on the theatre of In- 
finitude, with suns for lamps and Eternity as a background ; whose 
author is Ood, and whose purport and thousand-fold moral lead us 
up to the ' dark with excess of light' of the Throne of 6od«" 

Ellis Y. Brown. 



ContrOmted. 

CHASE'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 

The appearance in the Chase and Stuart Series of a Latin Gram- 
mar by Thomas Chase, LL. D., is fitting and opportune. For 
the patrons of this series of text-books, the work supplies a need 
which has long been felt; while coming from this well-known 
author's hands, it will be welcomed, not only by them, but by 
scholars generally. 

In accordance with the demand which is everywhere made 'for 
fuller and more palpable results in the study of Latin, it is particu- 
larly necessary that a grammar, if it is to meet the needs of instruc- 
tion, should be such as to give the student quickly and accurately 
an insight into the principles of the language. A treatise of this 
practical value and containing the results of the ripest scholarship^ 
was naturally to be expected nrom the author to whom we are in- 
debted for the Virgil, Juvenal, and Horace of the same series. 

In the work before us, one is struck not less by its convenient size 
and methodical arrangement, than by its general completeness ; 
qualities which make it a grammar for the college as well as for the 
school. Containing hardly more than three hundred pages, in large, 
full type, it is commended to the beginner in Latin by its attractive 
appearance and clear, concise presentation of principles ; while ta 
the more advanced student its fullness of detail in all essential 
points leaves little to be desired. The purpose of the work is clearly 
set forth in the prefiEtce. " The author of this treatise has endeavored 
to state clearly and directly those &cts of grammar which a student 
of Latin most needs to know, and thus to conduct him by the surest 
path to a mastery of the language. The discoveries of recent philo- 
logical science have not been n^lected, but care has been taken not 
to overlay and obscure the fitcts which form the proper subject of 
the book with a mass of matter belonging only to a treatise on 
comparative philolo^." This purpose seems to have been happily 
achieved. That which is said, is said most fitly ; what ooum be 
omitted has not been left to form a fruitless vexation to the student. 

Particularly marked is the conciseness and scientific exactness 
shown in definition and statement of syntactical principles ; so dis- 
creetly has the author followed the maxim of the practical Roman 
poet: 

" Quicquid pnecipies, esto brevis, ut cito dicta 
Percipiant animi dociles teneantque fidelee." 

While it IB beyond the scope of the present article to enumerate 
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the special merits of President Chase's Grammar, the writer may 
be permitted to point to a few features which, if not peculiar to the 
work, are for various reasons particularly noteworthy. Without 
comment it is sufficient to refer, merely as examples, to the remarks 
on pronunciation, pp. 11 and 12 ; stems and roots, p. 17 ; the 
declension of Greek nouns, p. 34 ; the lists of defective and irregu- 
lar nouns, pp. 39 and 40 ; tne admirable tables of correlative adjec- 
tives and adverbs, pp. 66 and 67 ; the treatment of impersonal verbs, 
p. 122. A glance at the above cannot fail to show the thorough 
character of this part of the work and the scholarly care with which 
it has been prepared. 

The syntax is throughout excellent. The subject is treated with 
a completeness which in the comparatively small space devoted to it 
seems almost impossible. Particularly in this part of the work,, 
one notices the skill with which the author has selected out of a 
y«Bt mass or material that which is of practical importance. 

The definitions are clear and concise ; the terms used appropriate ; 
the statement of principles exact and easy of comprehension. 

Containing merits of such value, this new treatise is peculiarly 
suited to the present needs of instruction, and must prove a valu- 
able addition to the cause of Latin scholarship. 

As a text-book, it awaits the approval of those who shall test it 
by actual use. That it will be found a satisfactory book by teacher 
and scholar, lightening the labors of the one and lessening the diffi- 
culties of the other, seems evident from its character, since it com- 
bines with the results of careful study and deep research a sim- 
plicity and directness of method, a studied clearness of expression, 
a careful selection and arrangement of parts, — ^those practical quali- 
ties without which a text-book is of little worth, either for the study 
or the class-room. S. K. G. 



The following is the price paid by William Penn to the Indians for 
the land '' from Duck Creek to Chester Creek, west of the Delaware 
River, backward as fisir as a man can ride two days with a horse:" 

20 guns, 100 hands of tobacco, 

20 fathoms of match coat, 20 tobacco tongs, 

20 " '' strong water, 20 steels, 

20 blankets, 300 flints, 

20 kettles, 30 pairs of scisBors, 

20 pounds of powder, 30 combs, 

100 oars of lead, 60 looking-glasses, 

40 tomahawks, 200 needles, 

100 knives, 1 skipple of salt, 

40 pairs of stockings, SO pounds of sugar, 

1 barrel of beer, 5 gallons of molasses, 

20 pounds of red lead, 20 tobacco boxes, 

100 fathoms of wampum, 100 Jews' harps, 

30 glass bottles, 20 hoes, 

30 pewter spoons, 30 gimlets, 

100 awl blades, 30 wooden-screw boxes, 

SOO^tobacco pipes, 103 strings of beads. 
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MEETING OF THE FRIENDS' TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 

OP PHILADELPHIA. 

A regular meeting of this Association was held at No. 820 Cherry 
atreet, on 2 mo. 3, 1883. In the absence of the President, John H. 
Dillingham, PHny E. Chase occupied the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Isaac T. Johnson opened the subject of Written KeaminaUons 
by saying that to those who have been accustomed to the regular 
written examinations of our public and private schools, there is a 
feeling that thwr are a necessity to the success of every well ordered 
institution. While all will grant that they accomplish certain 
desired results, yet it is necessary to consider two questions — ^first, 
are the written examinations conduct^ in the proper manner? and, 
secondly, are they accomplishing the best possible results? The 
manner of conducting the written examinations will be affected, in 
part, by the reasons ror giving them. The first and important rea- 
son IS that both teacher and parent should have a test of the pupil's 
work, consequently many guards must be placed by the examiner. 
The questions must be fair in every particular, not amb^uoas or 
so worded as to suggest the answer. How often do we see 
•* catch " questions given which in no way could be called test 
questions. 

An important element of a test examination is that sufficient time 
be allowed for writing the answers, yet not enough to allow any to be 
unprofitably occupied. We find it necessary, however good the 
pupil may be, to remove as &r as possible all temptations to receive 
or give assistance by seating him alone or apart from his class- 
mates. For a little assistance will undo, often, the work of a term, 
in lowering the moral standard and advancing the pupil to a grade 
for which he is not prepared. 

The times of holding the examinations should be, as &r as prac- 
ticable, at irregular intervals and not especially expected by the 
class. By this means is avoided the especial preparation for exami- 
nations which so frequently brings with it the unwonted exertion 
and anxiety which make written examination^ the terrible thing of 
«chool life. Many of us know of examinations that have been 
passed creditably, when a warning of two davs has been given, 
which would not have been successfully passed if given without an 
opportunity of " cramming," consequently the examination &ils to 
be a test of class work. 

Examinations at irregular intervals also distribute the work of 
the teacher through the term instead of bringing all at one time, 
which necessitates late hours with correcting papers. 

While the first object is a test of work, the second and important 
one is that the written examination can be made very usefiil in 
teaching accuracy of statement, requiring the use of good sentences. 
We have seen in our clashes the greatest improvement in recitatioiiB 
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after we had required a few written examinations. In correctinff 
the papers the incorrect words and sentences should be marked and 
the pupil's attention called to them. 

We thus find in written work opportunities to criticise and direct 
the language of the pupil which the oral recitations do not permit. 
In the kttter, the want of time and desire not to hurt the feelings 
by public criticism prevent the teacher from noticing every error. 

That written examinatio&s are accomplishing the best results pos- 
sible we very much doubt While given for a test, we know of 
many instances where the daily recitations will be at variance with 
the examination, and the instructor's knowledge of the pupil, 
obtained from daily observation, will convince him that the exami- 
nation was not a true index. That they always make writers of 
good language we see is not the case, for many still persist in using 
poor sentences. That they are accomplishing good results we have 
no doubt, but we must leave it for those who have seen many classes 
go forth from the school examinations to say how the best results 
can be obtained, or tell us that written examinations are not what 
they seem to be. 

A27NA WooLMAK followed on the same subject. 

The tendency of most teachers of the present is to give at least a 
fair trial to the many hew plans that are oeing introduced into their 
work, and among these stands the practice of having each pupil some* 
times write what he knows instead of always giving it orally, which 
let us consider, to see what are its merits and what bepefit the children 
are deriving from it. 

The one who knows anything thoroughly can generally write about 
it, while the one who has but a vague impression complains that he 
never can write. The best students in the class generally like written 
lessons or examinations, while the one who is careless in the prepa- 
ration of his lessons or who is pressed rather beyond his ability and 
perhaps reives only a partial knowledge of anything he goes over, 
dreads all written work, for he there has to show exactly how 
little he knows. 

But if a teacher will have her written lessons good she must attend 
to all these things before she sets the pupils to writing. She must see 
that each day the dullest knows what he is talking about and, if 
possible, has a clear mental picture of everything he describes, and 
then he will most likely have something to write. 

Now we all know that practice tends to make easy, but where the 
children only write their answers once in each subject, and that after 
they have finished a book, they feel that they do not know just how 
and that they must be doing something remarkable, since it comes so 
seldom. With this in> their minds they worry over the preparation, 
thus unfitting themselves to write what they really know, and some 
of them fail simply because they are excited and so forget what they 
have tried so hard to get and to keep. Then a part of the teacher's 
work seems to be to spare no effort to inspire a healthy idea into the 
pupils in regard to these written lessons. This, of course, she can do 
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in various ways, but a very ffood one is to select any day's lesson 
where there is considerable which can be nicely written out and in 
which they do not especially need to hear their classmates recite, and 
when the class comes to the recitation, have paper ready and tell 
them they can write the lesson to-day, giving them questions which they 
see are the same as they would have answered orally. They thus 
find that it is easy to write what they know, and most of them will 
tell you when they are through that they' like to write, for they can 
see just what they have said, ''only," some one may add, '' I get too 
many questions this way." 

Another way to do them real good in a review, and at the same 
time get them accustomed to writing, is to give them questions which 
they will copy and take home to study the answers, and liien next 
day have them write what they have prepared. Thus we make them 
ready during each session for the final examinations, which are 
necessarily a strain upon their memory and power of thought, but 
may be entirely relieved from the excitement which comes from 
feeling they are doing something unusual. 

Then in regard to the marks they receive : I should never make 
them public, but let them rest between the teacher and each pupil, or 
even keep them entirely to myself if I found that any unheedthy 
or unpleasant feeling arose from telling them to the pupils ; for we 
want the possession of knowledge to be the incentive to study, and 
the assurance that they have attained this-will be a great reward 
to the bright one^ who can tell of Uieir lO's and lOO's if they wish, 
yet the timid and dull ones will be relieved of the feeling while 
writing that even after doing, their bestthey will only receive a 
grade of which they will be ashamed when it is read before their 
classmates ; and since we want all to like this way of letting us find 
how much they know, it becomes an important matter for us to 
remove all possible grievances. 

" But what good are these written lessons and examinations ?" asks 
some anxious mother or cautious conunittee friend. 

And we answer. They make the pupil accurate, they give him a 
freedom of written expression which will be of the greatest use to 
him in composition and letter-writing, and they impress the im- 
portant facts of the subject upon his mind in one of the most certain 
ways. They also allow each pupil in a large class to answer all of 
the questions instead of only getting one-twentieth, perhaps, of the 
number, some of which may happen to be just what he knows, while 
another in the class gets some that he would have missed. 

But in order to receive the full benefit from any written exercise, 
after the papers have been examined and marked they should be 
talked over with the pupils collectively or otherwise, so that each 
pupil knows the correct statement for each question, and, if possible, 
each one should write out the proper answers at tiie end of his paper 
and hand it to the teacher for a second revision. And these papers 
are one of the best opportunities for learning spelling, for though I 
should not deduct from the grade of a lesson because words were 
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miflBpelled, yet I should have these words written correctly at the 
end of the paper. 

In some of our schools we can watch the effects of this written 
work on different grades, from the little ones, who write what they 
know without thinking much about it, up to the graduating class, who 
feel that the first few lessons of this kind that they have are dreadAil 
ordeals, because they know the teacher will find just how much they 
know at that time, and some of them know less just then because 
they have become excited and so have not their minds in the best 
working order ; but if the teacher does her work properly, both in 
helping the pupils to obtain a clear and permanent Knowledge of 
&cts and also in inspiring them with a healthy feeling in regard to 
writing Qut their knowledge, they do not have many of these ex- 
ercises before they cease to dread the test so much. And I have 
great hope that when the little children who are beginning in this 
way come to the last year of school thej will feel that it is easy and 
natural to write their answers to questions. 

I also believe we will see an improvement in written expression 
and in spelling, as well as a more accurate and lasting knowledge, 
all brought aTOut hj the written lessons and examinations. 

A general discussion followed, during which the following remarks 
were made : 

Isaac Bharpless wished to emphasize the recommendation 
already made, that injustice was frequently done to scholars in their 
marks, as a result of their timidity in examinations, and approved 
of frequent examinations in the time allotted for recitation as a 
preparation for the more serious work at the end of the term. 

Allen C. Thomas thought the daily recitations a better test of 
the student's work than examinations, and would not promote on the 
latter alone. He believed in unexpected examinations when the 
class came in to recite. One of their greatest uses would be to make 
students express themselves accurately. 

Thomas JB[. Bbown had noticed a great improvement at West- 
town in the fiidlity with which the boys wrote compositions since 
vrritten examinations had been adopted. 

John E. Fobstthe thought that the advantages of examinations 
over oral recitations consist^ in the fact that the whole class could 
be examined at once over the whole lesson. He would like to have 
a blackboard for every boy, separated from each other bv screens, 
and so arranged that the teacher could see all. The teacher could 
then correct errors at once in the presence of the boy. 

C. Cakbt Baldebston thought that the plan of giving trades 
for written examinations had some advantages. The teacher knows 
beforehand whether or not a given pupil is familiar enough with a 
subject to leave it, and while it may not be a difficult or delicate 
task to inform pupils who have been idle, that they must review 
their work another term, and why, it is a delicate task to inform 
dtUl pupils why thev may not go ahead. In such a case a low grade 
is generally a satisiactory answer. 
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The discuBsion turning on the qaestion whether the leeson grade 
should be reduced for errors of spelling and grammar : 

Isaac T. Johnson was in favor of it as an incentive to greater 
care. 

Ann Sharplbbs said it was the custom at Westtown to make a 
slight reduction from the grade of the girls for this cause. 

Isaac Sharplbss did not like to mix up the grades on spelling 
and a science, and approved of Special examinations on English to 
test knowledge of it. 

President Edward H. Maoill, of Bwarthmore, by invitation 
gave his views on the subject. He would have two grades given on 
each lesson, one for the science and one for the expression, and 
thought the difficulty would be readily arranged in that way. 

lie approved of teaching spelling by writing, as we have no use 
whatever for oral spelling except in spelling-b^. 

Mary A. Bacon now explamed'the MeOwd of Teaching Ckogra- 
phy by molding sand, which she illustrated by molding a map of 
South America in the meeting. Her remarks were as follows : 

" The requirements for molding maps in sand are very simple. 
The table, containing a lar^ drawer, should be furnished with a 
rim, except on one side for tne space of a few inches, through which 
the sand can be swept off into the open drawer beneath. The top 
of the table may be painted blue to represent the sea and arranged so 
that it can be elevated at an angle to display a completed map. The 
finest core sand used in brass molding is best suit^ to our purpose. 
It can readily be dampened, and used again and a^ain, requiring 
much less preparation tnan modeling clay. Molders tools, or little 
paddles or sticks, are an assistance in shaping the coast or in tracing 
the rivers, but are not a necessity. The use of a small dust brushy 
to clear away the loose sand not needed, tends toward a neater- 
looking map. For the first lesson, a wall map of the country 
required should be placed before the class, or, if possible, a relief 
map. Observe the same rules with regard to proportions and out- 
line as those used in map drawing, for molding should be taught 
in connection with the use of the pencil. As many as six or eight 
ought to work advantageously at a map three feet in length. 
Sprinkle the sand in as thin a layer as possible over the board and 
assign to each pupil definite work, holding each responsible for 
his part. Press the sand down with the palm of the hand and com- 
plete the outline. Then dig out the principal rivers and lakes, 
sprinkle more sand for the high lands, and "pinch up" the moun- 
tains. Bits of chalk, tacks, or buttons will answer for cities, and 
string or little sticks for the boundaries of countries or States. 
Much time may be expended upon the finishing of the map, but 
ready execution of correct forms in outline seems to be the true 
lesson to be learned from map molding.'' 

Ann Sharfless explained the method of teaching map drawing : 

'' John Burroughs said that he thought he knew exactly the shape 
of the leaf of the tulip tree until he was called upon to draw it. 
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So, also, some of us find our knowledge of the situation, and size of 
places indefinite when this test is applied. Questions put to our 
classes in regard to the boundary lines of States and the parts of 
continents over which the equator passes show how loose ideas are 
on matters of frequent observation. Put a pupil to work at drawing 
Pennsylvania or North America, either of which has been seen so 
often that he thinks he has it well in his mind's eye, and if he is 
not used to map drawing we shall find he cannot make it right. He 
is aware, probably, that it has defects, but cannot remedy them. 
Are these deficiencies serious enough to warrant any formal attempts 
to supply them? Yes. Let the beginning be small. Take the 
schoolyard or town or township in which the school is situated. 
60 to the county and State, and thence to larger divisions. Let the 
first drawings l>e copies, but later let the maps be* reproductions 
from memory, and i think we shall find the children improving 
gr^tly in their powers of observation, seeing correspondence in 
latitude and longitude, relative size and distance, which before were 
undetected. * The chief use, then, in map drawing, is the training 
of the eye, though the training of the hand is likewise important. 
I would consider map drawing as an aid, not as an end. There is 
sometimes a waste of time in the extreme nicety with which maps 
are finished up. What is wanted is the ability to draw quickly a 
neat, plain, accurate sketch of the country under consideration. In 
some s^tems construction lines are so many as to be troublesome* 
The simpler the guide lines which will answer the purpose, the 
better, as they are of no service after the map is drawn." 

P. £. Chabe and I. Sharpless called attention to the necessary 
evil of distortion in molding, and thought that children ought to 
be guarded against false ideas by explaining that vertical measure- 
ments are exaggerated. 

C. Canby Balderston said it was usual, in representing topogra- 
phy, to exaggerate the vertical dimensions, and thought no harm 
resulted from it. 

Allen C. Thomas found a great deficiency in geographical 
knowledge among candidates for admission to Haverford. They 
generally had very incorrect ideas about the States, rivers, etc.,. 
they would cross in going ft*om one point of the earth to another. 

Thomas K. Brown referred to tne fiict that a straight line on 
the earth was not generally understood. It was commonly supposed 
that a straight line between two points, east and west of each other,, 
would follow the parallel of latitude. He sometimes asked his 
classes where a vessel would get to if it pursued a northwest course 
continuously. 

Isaac Sharpless advocated teaching the phenomena of day and 
ni^ht and change of seasons by a globe and a lamp, and thought that 
with these appliances they could be explained more clearly than by 
the diagrams in the geography books. 

Henry Whitall explained the Heliotellus ; how it was applica- 
ble to giving a correct view of the apparent motions of the sun, the 
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real motions of the moon and inferior planets, the cause of day and 
night and changes of seasons. It also showed the meaning of apogee 
and perigee and the phases of the moon. He stated that he had an 
improvement to his planisphere, to explain Precession of the Equi- 
noxes. 

President Thomas Chase then read a valuable paper.'*' 

The following resolution, on motion of Thomas K. Brown, was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That all the schools here represented be requested ^ to 
send to The Student statements of their methods of conducting 
WriUen Examinations and the uses made of them in promoting 
students. 

On motion, the officers of the Association were empowered to 
chan^ the time of next meeting, if thought desirable, and the 
meeting adjourned. 

OontrCmledL 

SUGGESTIONS IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 

There is before us a Syllabus of Instrutiion in Cfeography, pre- 
pared by J. J. Mills for use in the Indianapolis public schools. It 
forms a neat ^mphlet of twenty-nine pages, and is well worth the 
careful attention of every one who has this subject to teach. It is 
adapted to classes of four different grades, including children who 
have been in school from four to seven years. The special work 
mapped out, however, is not of so much interest to us as the general 
plan upon which the lessons are prepared and the hints thrown out 
as to the true methods of teaching geography. 

The idea at the base of the whole work is that the child ** must 
be aided to form a vivid conception of the country or city under 
consideration ;'' that " he must be led to seem to see New England, 
with its mountains, rivers, and cities, away to the Northeast ; the 
broad plantations of cotton, sugar, and rice in the distant South, and 
the mountains and mines in the &r West." Just what kind of a 
conception of all this it is expected that the child should have in his 
mind we cannot very clearly understand. It would seem like a 
pretty difficult thing for a small child to look off toward the north- 
eastr and attempt to picture in his own mind or describe to othero 
the different features of the country between Philadelphia and the 
mouth of the Kennebec. Yet the power of doing this better and 
better is probably what we should aim to develop in all our geo- 
graphical teaching. 

We read, further, that " pictures from the illustrated papers, stereo- 
scopic views, botanical and other specimens " may be used to aid in 
giving as vivid a picture as possible of the district about which we 
are studying. In the higher classes much of the instruction is directed 
to be given orally, often by conversation, for "nothing is a better 
index of the cvlture of a school than a conversation carried on be- 

* This is too long for present insertion, but will appear in next Student. 
— Editobs. 
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tween teachers and pupils upon a profitable subject in an interesting 
I and polite manner. The older pupils can also " be encouraged to 

consult encyolopsddias and other books of reference for them^ves 
upon the topics assigned for conversation. The teacher maj thus 
do much toward teaching the pupils how to U9e boohs to the b^t ad- 
vantage." 

One good feature of the pamphlet is the pointing out of sources of 
information about many of the subjects introduced. We see many 
references to Harper's Weekly and Magaainey to Scribnerf to geo- 
graphy books by different authors, and to various works of travel. 

To show the method adopted, we will give a part of the chapter 
relating to the Central States. Starting from Indianapolis, " Take 
an imaginary journey eastward via the Panhandle Bauroad. Just 
beyond Richmond the State of Ohio is entered. Find Ohio upon the 
map. Teacher describe Lake Erie on the north, Ohio River on the 
south, the fertile farms and forests of the State. Have pupils to 
find rivers and cities upon the map, and point to them in space. 
Make journeys through Ohio and Indiana, giving interesting facts 
about cities and regions along the way." The topics for oral lessons 
are given thus : 

Ohio — Steamboat travel on the Ohio River. 

rn^^ I jt ( Steamboat travel on the lakes. 

Cleveland | Euclid Avenue. . 

Michigan — ^Iron and copper mines. 

Lumber regions and sawmills. 
New Jersey — Market gardening. 

Cape May. 

Among the review questions are such as these : Locate each of the 
nine ^reat cities of our country, (a) with reference to Indianapolis ; 
(6) with reference to one another ; (e) make journevs from one to 
another, naming States, rivers, and mountains crossed on the way. 

Name rivers that rise in the Allegheny Mountains and flow west, 
and their cities. 

Tell whv the country is called the United States. 

Name the President and Vice President, and describe Congress. 

Physical geography can also be taught to a considerable extent in 
connection with political. '' A crayon sketch will assist the class to 
form a clear conception of the sur&ce of New England. This will 
account for the course which the rivers take, the character of the soil 
in various parts of the country, the distribution of forests, and the 
adaptation of the different localities to the various occupations of the 
people." 

These few extracts can give but a poor idea of what the book 
really is. Those who have trouble in rousing as much interest as 
they would like in their geography recitations would do well to get 
a copy of it and examine it carefully. W. P. Leeps. 

14 
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Oantribuied. 

NATURAL SCIENCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

The following quotations are fi'om an abstract of an address 
delivered at a meeting of teachers in Switzerland by F. Miihlber^. 
John Eaton, our National Commissioner of Education, says that it 
" is believed to be one of the best contributions yet made to the 
answers of the question, ' How shall I teach the natural sciences?' " 

F. Miihlberg takes the position that the Secondary Schools should 
aim rather " to fit students to acquire knowledge for themselves," 
than to give them such knowledge as will be of use in business. 
He says : 

" There is so much to be taught, while the time at our disposal 
is very limited, that a just selection of subject-matter is extremely 
difficult, particularly smce scholars of the present age often have 
not decided what occupation they will follow." 

He protests against burdening the memory with " a variety of 
things, names, and classifications that only arouse curiosity for the 
moment and soon deaden intellectual activity. * * * 

" A certain amount of fundamental knowledge is of course neces- 
sary to the student, but this is gradually gained by practical ex- 
ercise in elementary work in natural history, using meanwhile as 
material for instruction in such study ^miliar objects and the more 
noticeable phenomena of daily occurrence instead of rarities and 
curiosities. Such knowledire is also more firmly fixed in the mind 
by observation than by memorizing alone." 

Teachers should not begin by making their pupils memorize gen- 
eral statements and laws which have be^ arrived at by advanced 
students of science. This is a mistake which they often make, 

" They forget that young pupils have not sufficiently developed 
ideas for such instruction, and that consequently they ought not to 
proceed with them ft^om the general to the particular, that is to say, 
according to the analytical method, but should first establish a foun- 
dation of individual observations which can finally be united sjm- 
thetically into a general idea. 

" Starting from these general considerations, the following method 
of science teaching is proposed : 

" In such instruction the first thing necessary is practice in ob- 
serving and in the use of all the senses for that purpose. * * * 
Not every one who can see sees carefully and accurately. And 
herein lies the superiority of the trained observer, that he has 
learned to notice the numerous forms and appearances of things so 
that he at once sees in them a great deal which others do not see at 
aQ. 

" This constant exercise in carefiiUy observing objects of study 
should of course be progressive, from the easy and simple to the dif- 
ficult. At first individual things are to be studied by themselves, 
care being taken not to select objects from too limited a circle ; not 
to confine the attention to mammals, for instance, while studying the 
animal kingdom, but to take examples from all classes and divisions 
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of nature. Afterward comes a comparison of these things pre- 
viously studied separately, so as to bring out their resemblances and 
differences. This leads finally to a bringing together of all the 
things observed, the pupils bemg confined to their own observations 
and making from them a general summary, or what may be called 
a system. 

'* Since plants offer the most abundant material for study and also 
early attract the attention of children, it is well to begin the course 
of instruction with them and proceed to the study of animals later. 
The examination and determination of minerals are subjects much 
more difficult to learn." 

After this study of individual things the pupils should begin to 
make *' comparisons of the different stages of development of the 
same organism, that is to say the [they] snould commence the study 
of natural history. At the same time, in studying the changes which 
bodies experience under the influence of such forces as do not affect 
their nature or substance, the domain of physics is reached. Sub- 
sequently, because more difficult for beginners, comes instruction in 
observing the mutual changes of their substance which bodies exert 
upon eadi other by which their nature is radically altered, and here 
begins 'the study of chemistry. By thus leading the pupil in an 
orderly manner to observe the various changes to which bodies are 
subject, an idea is obtained of the real meaning of the word * nature' 
(ftx)m ncwei, to be bom) as expressing something which is constantly 
and forever springing into bemg and constantly changing into new 
forms, so that the scholar learns to think of nature as a whole moved 
and quickened by internal forces. 

" Hand in hand with observation goes discipline in describing the 
things observed. One single observation accurately made is of 
more value than a thousand anecdotes and illustrations, with which 
many teachers believe they ought to enliven their instruction. It 
is not the teacher, however, but the scholar who ought to make the 
description of the things under observation, that is, the things he 
has himself observed, not the things with which he has burdened 
his memory without observation. Accurate description (with draw- 
ings, if possible) serves as a check upon the inaccuracy of the ob- 
servations, and, besides, gives students a correct comprehension of 
words with which they are already familiar, or by leading them to 
look up new terms enriches their vocabulary and develops a versa- 
tili^ in the use of language. 

** Instruction in natural science should also be a training in thinking. 
Pupils should be led to form general ideas or laws from the objects 
of study and phenomena presented to them, to draw conclusions upon 
the causes of such phenomena and predict the future action of the 
causes they have learned to know. 

" The teacher of natural science ought to have the necessary" 
special scientific schooling for that purpose. In no department of 
instruction is it less permissible to teach authoritatively than in this, 
and to make it a subordinate branch for a teacher not specially pre- 
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pared for it is often worse than to provide no scientific instruction 
whatever ; for the teacher must not only be master of the material he 
teaches, but ought also to be a model of the intellectual training he 
tries to impart ; he should have the capacity to observe, describe, and 
reason accurately about the material of study." 

F. Muhlberg does not exclude text-books, if properly used. He 
describes their place as follows: 

" The natural science school book should be used onlv as a book 
of reference in reviewing, as a means of saving writing, for recalling 
to memory the things observed in the course of study, as a help in 
looking up modes of expression, and particularly as a general model. 
It should remain closed while teaching is going on. 

"It is clear from the ifbregoing that every school ought to be pro- 
vided with a collection of material and apparatus for demonstration. 
Too much demonstration should not be allowed at one time, but no 
lesson ought to pass without laying before the scholars the things 
which they are studying. 

" It is advisable to begin instruction in scientific observation with 
plants, because every scnolar can bring with him into school a per- 
fectly good specimen of some of the numerous plants about him. 
The species to be studied must be carefully selected from the great 
number at disposal, so as to make a beginiung with the simplest and 
plainest forms, and brin^ in representatives of all the principal 
groujps of the vegetable kingdom. 

"As a rule, specimens of animals and minerals cannot be brought 
into the school room by the scholars, nor can every scholar be pro- 
vided with a specimen. In such cases one illustration must serve 
for demonstration for the whole class, and it cannot be too large, 
too well drawn, and too distinct. Moreover, the school can have 
a tolerablv large collection of the commoner kinds of insects, snails, 
etc., kept m small glass cases that can be distributed to the scholars 
during the recitation. Of such animals, plants, and apparatus as 
cannot be provided in their natural condition, the school should 
have as large and attractive representations as possible. In addi- 
tion to these natural objects, apparatus, and pictures, some technical, 
microscopical, and anatomical preparations should be added, and, 
if possible, an aquarium, some house plants, etc This collecticm 
need not be large and cumbersome, for a small but good 8electi<»x 
of as striking and consequently of as interesting specimens as possi- 
ble, preferably of our most ordinary domestic species, will be of the 
most service and least cost. The expense should not deter the 
boards from making such purchases, for these means of teaching are 
just as important to schools as the other appurtenances, such as the 
school houses, the benches, etc. At any rate, the teachers them- 
selves, with the aid of their scholars, friends of the school, hunters, 
foresters, farmers, etc., can add to the collection many instructive 
objects without any expense of monev. In this way the complete 
natural history of every locality can be illustrated. 

Natural history teaching would be greatly facilitated if the 
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scholars were compelled to make small collections of their own — not 
formal museums, but limited collections of typical specimens of the 
commonest plants, animals, and minerals of the neighborhood, espe- 
cially of such objects as have been studied and can be easily pre- 
pared by the scholars themselves (this would exclude all stuffed 
animals). The school will aid the plan of having scholars make 
natural history collections by planning little excursions, placing 
utensils and apparatus for making the collections at the disposal of 
the scholars, and permitting them to determine and arran^ their 
collections in the school museum with the help and under tne con- 
trol of the teachers. The latter must take care that making collec- 
tions does not become a rage with the pupils, and all tendency to 
cruelty must be checked." JoeEPH Rhoads, Jr. 

OonMbuted. 

KINDERGARTEN NOTES.— No. 6. 

(CondudedL) 

The readings from Berard's History of the United Stales, spoken of 
in my last,"*^ were illustrated by exercises on a large wall-map, in 
order that a picture might be associated with written descriptions 
to make them more tangible, and that the relative position of the 
States should be seen. When the history of the colonization was 
completed, the small atlases were again brought into use, and the 
children instructed in copying the map of Jersey with the aid of 
paper rulers. If this was to oe done over, experience shows that 
Uie use of the scale of miles to which the atlas maps are drawn, 
would be a more accurate method of determining distances, and 
would be as easily understood. The mountains, rivers, principal 
towns, their names, and what they are noted for were taught next, 
and added to the outline map. Our division during several days 
was thus occupied, for most cnildren (apparently) cannot work in a 
hurry and work neatly. The teacher's map, drawn on a black- 
board in colored chalk, was employed in a review of our State's his- 
tory, natural features, etc. The exercise proved satis&ctory, as it 
proved that the scholars understood and remembered our previous 
lessons, and served to give a connected view of the State and its 
affairs from early times to the present day. The conversational 
method of recitation was employed, and pains taken to stimulate 
powers of original description. This is of great use to the young 
student, as lack of adequate expression mars his recitations often 
throu^out school life. One by one the Middle States were thus 
taken up and drawn on the same sheet. Especial stress was laid on 
natural productions and their value. Hall's Primary Oeography 
and The World We Live In give information on these points m a 
clear and popular style. The description of discovery of coal and 
iron and their uses was absorbing to the little ones, and many a col- 
lateral subject was started which served, I hope, to expand and fix 
ideas in their developing minds. The influence of our all-wise and 

* Student, Vol. Ill, No. 2. 
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beneficent Creator and Caretaker was also spoken of, and the chil- 
dren led to recognize the fact that the world was created and its ex- 
istence maintained by a Divine plan, and the laws of which oTOrate 
in the minutest details of the universe. The New England Statea 
next claimed our attention, and then the Southern States in the 
same manner. By the end of the school year most of the class had 
prepared three maps to evince their progress in the science ot 
geography, and were trained to recognize each State, bound it, and 
locate its capital on the wall-map. Finally each child chose its 
favorite dwelling-place and occupation for an imaginary future, 
and imperfect as their training had been, they all expressed a love 
for and interest in that study which is so often made unnecessarily 
hard and dry to the novice. A new school year severed the teacher 
and her class, and she will just add in conclusion that the lesson de- 
scribed in Vol. II, No. >3, and Vol. Ill, No. 2, Notes 4 and 5, if regu- 
larlv given to an infant class, ought not to occupy more than one 
school year. If the United States is thus studied, the class ought 
to be ready to study from primary text-books the following year in 
connection with object lessons and the modeling board. K. E. R. 



How Lake Itasca was Named.— Years ago it was discovered 
that a certain lake which had long been considered the head of the 
Mississippi had no claim to the honor. The explorers found a 
new and smaller lake from which the great river took its rise. A 
discussion arose as to what name would be appropriate for it. The 
story is that it was decided in this way: "Let's make a new name 
by coining a word," said an old voyageur. " Some of you learned 
ones tell me what is the Latin for true." "Veriias,'' answered a 
scholar. "Well, now, what is the Latin for headr ''OapuL" 
" Now write the two words together by syllables." The scholar 
wrote on a strip of birch-bark, " Ver^t-tas-ca^V' " Read it out." 
The four syllables were read. " Now drop the first and last syjla- 
bles, and you'll have a good name for the lake." And "Itasca" it 
was. — Yauth*8 Companion. 



Ab long ago as the grand age of France, Cardinal Richelieu 
startled the classic proprieties by declaring that the best thing to be 
done by the college of his native city was to lay a thorough founda- 
tion in the study of the French language and literature. Now that 
the English language has flowered into the grandest literature of any 
age, where is the sense of spending ten years in the drill of the Latin 
and Greek grammars, with extracts laboriously conned from a dozen 
writers, not one of whom has been really measured, and sending 
forth a boy into that biggest university in the world, the United 
States of America, ignorant of English and American literature, 
and a "freshman" in his mother-tongue? — Ed. Journal. 
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GmMtnUed. 

SCIENCE PRIMERS. 

Teachers who can only give very limited time to introducing 
their pupils to the delights of the sciences can find valuable helps 
in the '^ Science Primers/' published by Appletons, New York. 
They are little books, each comprising from 100 to 150 pages, and 
only cost 85 cents retail. But they are written by the best British 
scientists, the same men who prepare the most learned treatises, and 
give briefly genuine modern science. 

The Phynology Primer, written by M. Foster, and PhyMoi 
Cfeography, by Archibald Geikie, both have a delightftil conversa- 
tional style. The former does not give an enumeration of the dif- 
ferent biones, etc., and the author defers the consideration of the 
senses to a lareer work, but he explains admirably the vital func- 
tions of nutrition, respiration, and circulation, ana tells the consti- 
tution of the blood and tissues. 

PkygieSj by Balfour Stewart, is not such easy reading, but it is 
abundantly furnished with directions for experiments, and appar- 
ently well calculated for class instruction witn apparatus. 

The books are well, though not precisely, illustrated, and are si\it- 
able for children from ten to fifteen years of age. 

Besides the subjects I have mentioned. Chemistry is treated by 
Roscoe, Geology by Geikie, Botany by Hooker, Astronomy by 
Lockyer, and there is an Introductory Primer written by Huxley. 

Martha H. Garrbtt. 



We have referred to the action of some foreign authoritieip in for- 
bidding the use of tobacco by the young — the prohibition being 
biued on the &ct that tobacco lessens their future capacity of service 
to the Stat^, especially in military life. In full accord with this is 
the report of Dr. Gihon, Medical Director, U. S. N. In retiring 
from tne institution he desired to leave it as his last utterance that 
'' beyond all other things, the future health and usefulness of the 
lads educated at this school require the absolute interdiction of 
tobacco." In this opinion he is, he says, sustained by his colleagues ; 
by all other sanitarians in military and civil life whose views he 
had been able to learn, and by the known belief of the officer who 
was to succeed him. The fact that so many adults can use tobacco 
with apparent impunity is, in his view, no argument in favor of its 
use by growing lads, for while it arrests waste of tissue in the for- 
mer, this very arrest of waste in the young is connected with a 
retarding of their normal development. He adds : ^* An agent, 
which, through its sedative eflect on the circulation, creates a thirst 
for alcoholic stimulation ; which, by its depressing and disturbing 
effect on the nerve centres, increases bad passions ; which determines 
functional diseases of the heart ; which impairs vision, blunts the 
memory, and interferes with mental effort and application, ought in 
my opinion as a sanitary officer, at whatever cost of vigilance, to be 
rigorously interdicted." — N. Y. Tribune, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

The forthcoming Lasue of the North American Review will contain a 
symposium on " iSucational Needs '' from four well-known scholars of 
the day. 

In The American of 2 mo. 10th, the historical basift of the story of 
" Evangeline " is again discussed, and those who have forgotten or never 
knew the circumstances which gave rise to the famous poem are advised 
to read the article. 



A ccBions case in the law of literary property was that of Mark Twain 
against Bel ford, Clark & Ck). The deiendants printed a volume of Mark 
Train's sketches not covered by copyright, and suit was brought on the 
ground that the pseudonym was in effect a trade-mark. The Court re- 
rased to sustain this view, and the eminent humorist was worsted. 

Charles Scribkeb's Sons will publish soon, ReeoUecHoM of Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, Among the most interestins portions of the book will 
be found the chapters describing Dean Stanley's school days at Rugby 
and Oxford. We may expect fresh views of the inner life of Dr. Arnold, 
whose friendship of forty years' duration has often been referred to. 

Within a few weeks past death has removed two prominent educational 
and literary workers. George W. Greene and Samuel S. Greene, inhabit- 
ants of Rhode Island, beanng the same name family name, but, we be- 
lieve not related, died within a few days of the same time. The former 
was active in various fields, but is most widely known as author of the 
Hfe of General Greene and Historical View of the American Revolution, - 
the latter by his various works on English Grammar, Each was for a 
time professor at Brown University. 

ITie Heavens Above is the title of a new book in the Gillet & Rolfe 
Series of " Science Text-books," published by Potter, Ainsworth & Co., 
N. Y. It is a very neat book, and on first glance the UlustRations are 
seen to be remarkably fine. They are most of them also suggestive and 
a real help to the reader. The text is clear and accurate, and uie authors 
have evidently read the best authorities and culled thereirom judiciously. 
Perhaps it is a mistake in a text-book not to have more of the practical 
work of astronomy, adapted to boys and girls, brought in. 

First Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene, — For the use of schools. By 
Charles E. Mills, M. D. Eldredge & Brother, Philadelphia. Price, 
86 cents ; to teachers, for examination, 60 cents. This is a little treatise 
for young scholars. Its style is easy and simple, and recommendations 
judicious. It seems admirably fittea tor its purpose, and if it solve the 
problem of starting boys and girls in right hygienic nabits, it wUl confer 
a great boon. We think, in the chapter on exercises, the revolution 
produced by the teachings of Dr. Sargent at Harvard should be noticed, 
and we believe the form of Indian cluo given in a cut is quite antiquated. 
Our Temperance people will approve of this, only they will say the idea 
ought to be enlarged: ^'Alcoholic drinks, such as wine, ale, beer, 
brandy, and whisky, have their uses, but should not be employed as 
common drinks. When the system is much reduced, by aisease or 
accident^ they may be of much service. Their use should be directed 
by physicians." 
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The first edition of J. W. Leeds's Smaller HUtory of the United States 
18 nearly exhausted. A Methodist educational institution in the South 
recently procured one hundred copies at one time. By addressing the 
author (No. 528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia), arrangements may be 
made for supplying the work at about cost of publication to such schools, 
especially tnose for Indian and Negro youth, as are largely dependent 
upon voluntary contributions for their support. We believe the work is 
destined to serve a useful purpose in the community. 

Ak unusually interesting book comes to our table from J. W. Scher- 
merhom & Co., New York, to whom orders should be sent. It is pub- 
lished by the Kitchen Garden Association, and entitled Advanced Lessons 
in Kitchen Garden, with Songs and Occupations; price, 26 cents. It 
treats of dining-room, chamber, laundry, ironing, starching, and kitchen 
work, and gives lessons on marketing, the cookinj^ of meats, v^etables, 
the making of bread and yeast — a lost art in this generation of native 
American younff ladies — Chouse-cleaning, etc. We welcome this book 
and others of a kindred, practical character on household economv, that 
have been prepared and published under the direction of the E^itchen 
Garden Association, and hope they will be adopted as among the books- 
to be taught in all of our American schools. It is well for our girls to 
be taught literature, the classics, music, etc., but it is atite as important 
thai they should be taught household auties. — Joumcu of Education. 



F. W. Pabkeb^ of Quincy fame, now of Cook County, 111., on review- 
ing Higginson's louna Folks* History of the United States, makes the fol- 
lowing sensible remarks on* the teaching of history in general: 

'^ There are two motives which should govern tiie t^her in teaching 
history: First, the creation of a love for history that will lead pupils to 
become ardent students of the subject. As very little of histoij can b& 
learned in school, the projecting power of teaching into real life is the 
main thinff. A boy who does not love to read history after he has left 
school, although he may have learned the text-book verbatim, has really 
gainea very little. On the other hand, one lesson properly taught, one 
charming chapter of a good history, may make the learner a reader and 
life-student or history. 

" The second motive is the cultivation of a ^ood method of historical 
study. So far as the text-book is concerned, this consists in the selection 
and arrauKcment of topics. The facts learned in school, like all other 
iiCtA in elementary science, should form a basis for philosophic study. 
The grand effects of social conditions are not elementary facts. These 
can only be found by studying th^ conditions of society in themselves, 
of which governments, wars, Kings, and great statesmen are stmply the 
outgrowth. A true history takes us into the inner life of the people^ 
their food, shelter, clothing, education, culture, and manners. 

"The languaffe that em^dies the facts to be learned is the first in im- 
portance. Gro<M literature is as fascinating in history as in novels, and 
surely the materials for composition are as abundant in one as in the 
other." 



A WBITBS sends us the following : — " Whittier's seventy-fifth birthday 
occurred 12 mo. 17, 1882.'' So say the papers. As he was born 
12 mo. 17, 1807, the first date commenced his seventy-sixth year and was 
his seventy-siirth birthday, the seventy-fifth anniversary of his birth. 
The most memorable birthday was not an asmiversary. 
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OBSERVATIONS IN SCIENCE. 




HaloB and Parhelia of 1 mo. 21, 1883.— Time, fu>on; tempera- 
ture, 18^ ; beautiftdy fleecy, frost-clouds floating from northwest to jBOuth- 
east. A, X, A'^, Y was a Drieht rinff showing the colors of the rainbow, 
but not as distinctly as an orainary bow does. A, A'^, "sun dogs,'' quite 
bright, but not rivaling the sun. No "does'* at X and Y. 

Outside of this a much fainter ring, wi& slight "dogs" at B and B"". 
with a bright, elongated one above showing brightly the colors, from red 
to violet. 

D, C, A, A", C, D', a streak of white light parallel to the horizon and 
extending fully to the northeast and northwest points of the com- 
pass, and each arm having corresponding spots of^ white li^ht. My 
figure is not intended to represent the beautiful symmetry of we grand 
sight. For a while I thought C, D, C\ and D'' were clouds of frost, but 
getting in range with one of them and the comer of the roof I soon 
saw the heavy and light clouds alike pass over the spot without any 
sensible change in the amount of light coming from it. 

On the 20th inst., from 10.30 to 12.00 p. M., the mercury indicated 
— 34°, but on the morning of the 21st it was — 28** and at noon, —18^ 
On the morning of the 22d it was again — 34**. For more than a week 
the temperature was not once above zero. C. E. C. 

Le Grand, Iowa, 

The large circle parallel to the horizon was a line of light due to 
reflection from ice prisms suspended in the air. Where this Tine cut the 
halos the concentration of light caused the "sun dogs," or "parhelia," 
There were probably faint halos also cutting this at C and C'', and at 
D and D^. The halos, being due to refraction, showed the prismatic 
colors. The whole subject is explained fully in LoomU't Meteorology, 

Editor. 



Hail Storm and Parhelia.— At about 7 o'clock on the morning of 
2 mo. 3, thermometer at zero, we were attracted by the rattling of hail- 
stones upon the window-panes. Presently peals of thunder were heard 
from the west and southwest, accompanied oy flashes of lightning. 

We are not superstitious about it, but would be glad of a satisutctory 
explanation of this (to us) strange phenomenon. 
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Again, on the 8th of last month^ stepping out of the school-room at 
about 4.30 p. m., sun a half hour hiffh, X was struck by the appearance, 
on either side of the sun, at an an^e of rather more than 20^ from it. 
of what appeared like a short seotion of rainbow (aibout 10^ in len^h) 
set perpencucularly to the horizon. I thought I could distinguish all 
the rainbow colors, the red nearest the sun. The atmosphere at the 
time was filled witn fine mist and particles of snow. 

An explanation of these two phenomena in The Student would be a 
great favor to I. M. C. 

FairmoufU, Kantas, 

Hail and thunder storms in cold winter weather are rare, but not 
unknown occurrences. The electrical conditions of the atmosphere are 
too little known to explain each storm, but the same causes in general 
produce them as in -summer. Parhelia have been spoken of above. 

EDITOB8. 



Astronomy. — One of the most notable discoveries of recent date 
has been the fact that it is possible to photograph the solar 
corona at any time. This very attenuated atmosphere of the sun has 
hitherto been seen only when the moon hides the light of the solar disk, 
when it is noticed stretching for millions of miles in radiatine lines like 
auroral streaks, in all directions firom the sun, though witn different 
intensities in different parts. Wm. Hug^ins^ to whom many of the 
triumphs of spectroscopy are due, having noticed that the coronal light 
was especially plentiful in the blue portion of the spectrum, tried the 
experiment or oiminishing the solar hffht b^ a solution of permanganate 
of potassium in a glass tank with polished sides. This solution permits 
the passage of the especial rays, which are strong in the corona. By 
exposing a sensitive plate to the residue of the rays, he obtained a 
photograph of an appendage which Uie best judges pronounce to be the 
corona. 

The solar prominences, though obscured by the far greater light of 
the sun, can now be seen at any time by a spectroscopic device, and if 
the faint corona can also be daily studied, soiar eclipses will lose much 
elf their especial value. 

On 3 mo. 3, Mercury will be at its greatest elongation west, and about 
that time will be visible not far from Venus as a morning star. On the 
9th she will pass very close to the bright star, Delta Capncorni. On the 
17th she will be very close to the planet Mars. 

All of the transit parties to the Southern Hemisphere seem to have 
been remarkably successful in meeting with dear weather and obtaining 
an abundance of good photographs. 

An eclipse party starts from New York on 3 mo. 1, to see the total 
eclipse of 5 mo. 6. This is only visible on the Coralline Islands of the 
South Pacific, about longitude 150" west, latitude lO'' south. All the 
circumstances are very favorable, however, the eclipse lasting the unusual 
time of about six minutes. 

Of the fourteen first magnitude stars visible in this latitude, ten are 
above the horizon at ten <y clock. It maybe interesting to some readers 
to trace them out. They are, counting from the west : 
Aldebaran, Pollux, 

Oapella, Procyon, 

Bigel, Regius, 

Betelgeuse, Spica, 

Sirius, Arcturus. 

Isaac Shaepless. 
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Botany. — At the request of a correspondent, we here ^ve a brief 
sketch of Pdnsettia ptUcherrima, so named in honor of its discoverer, J. 
R. Poinsette, the United States Minister to Mexico in 1828. Although 
the ffeneric name, Poinsettia, will most likely be retained by florists, and 
as the popular name, yet its proper scientific name at the present time 
is Eupnoroia ptUcherrima, There are three varieties of this plant, the 
common one with scarlet bracts, another otherwise similar with white 
bracts, and a third, called the Double Poinsettia, with an increased 
number of scarlet bracts which form a more compact cluster. 

The whole stock of the latter now existing has probably been derived 
by cuttings from a single individual, which, according to Henderson's 
Amd Book of Plants, was sold to an English florist, and by him distrib- 
uted. The bright-colored bracts no doubt have the eflect to attract in- 
sects to feed on the nectar produced in the gland on ihe flower-clusters, 
hence, assisting in the process of cross-fertilization. To some extent, 
also, they perform the function of leaves, that is as lungs to the plant, 
since they are provided with stomaia or breathing-pores. The apparent 
flowers are really clusters of flowers, consisting of a cup-shaped involu- 
cre, from the inner surface of which arise numerous staminate flowers, 
each constituted of a single stamen^ which is raised on a pedicel, a joint 
marking the place of union of this pedicel with the single filament, 
which IS surmounted by a broad, two-lobed anther. In the centre of each 
flower-cluster there forms a single pistillate flower, which appears fre- 
quently to remain undeveloped, especially in the central and earliest 
blooming clusters. Thus it may be seen the flowers are such as are tech- 
nically termed moMBcious, The reason for such interpretation of the 
floral structure may be sought in the fact that each apparent filament is 
jointed as above stated ; that each pedicel is subtended at base by a bract 
on the inner or central side, and tnat the stamens mature in centrifugal 
order, that is, those nearest the pistillate flower first. The margin of 
the cup-like involucre is slightly cleft into numerous narrow, colored 
divisions, which, having the semblance of petals, are indeed misleading, 
but we observe that the flowers are without either calyx or corolla. The 
curious nectariferous gland regularly appears on the upper or inner side 
of the involucre, and in its native haunts, no doubt, plays an importaift 
part in fertilization, as before hinted. 

About the middle of 1 mo. all three varieties could be seen in what is 
known as Baldwin's greenhouse. No. 1120 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
where many tropical varieties may also be seen during the winter 
months. The genus Euphorbia, to which our plant belongs, is an exten- 
sive one, represented in this country by a few greenhouse perennials, 
some native species, and several introduced weeds. Euphorbia eoroUata 
is a pretty native species, with the apparent flowers white, and frequent 
in cultivation. E, LatkyrU is a biennial herb, often called Mole-tree, 
from its being a reputed antidote to moles burrowing near the plant. 

Respecting the wild flowers likely to appear during the month, we 
may predict that they will be fewer than usual, on account of their long 
imprisonment with ice and snow from the warmth and light of the sun* 
First blooming specimen of Swamp Cabbage collected 2 mo. 8th, ten 
days later than last year. Witch-hazel still blooming. Water Carpet^ 
Chrysosplenium Americanum, Draba vema, Hepatica, Claytonia, and a 
few others may be looked for. Wm. Trimble. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Readers of The Student are reqaested to contribute to the columns 
•of ''Notes and Queries" any questions on which other readers are likely 
to possess desired information, and fill persons who can eive answers to 
the questions proposed are especially desired to forward tnem. Address 
The Student, Editor of " iNotes and Queries," Westtown, Pa, 



No. 18.— Will W. T. please give, in the columns of The Student, 
A description of the Poinsettia, its showy bracts, its curious little flowers, 
with a sac of honey attached to each, and any other particulars that 
would be of interest to one who, knowing nothing of botany, has become 
much interested in watching the growth of this brilliant plant. Is 
there not a whfte yariety ? B. 

Answer to No. 18. — ^Information in regard to the Poinsettia will be 
found in the columns of Botanical Notes. 



No. 19. — Will some historian of Bome tell me where Collier's DomstHc 
Life in Imperial Rome may be had ? Is it one of the best books on the 
subject? If not, what ones are better? Jb. 

No. 20. — ^Was Gkilileo ever married? It is said that his daughter's 
letters discredit the story of his recantation ; yet Dr. Thomas states that 
the philosopher always lived single. Jb. 

No. 21. — ^Why does the barometer fall in damp weather? And does 
it alwaus fall wnen the air is damp? Does a cubic foot of damp air at 
W Fahrenheit weigh Us9 than a cubic foot of dry air ? 

The latter part of question 11, about hot- water pipes freezing, has not 
been answered, and 1 would be glad of rather more light on the whole 
subject. M. 

No. 22. — ^Why does cotton, which in the raw state is pure white, be- 
come so dark colored in the process of manufacture as to require bleach- 
ing to make it white again? Notice, for instance, our unbleached mus- 
lins. T. 



No. 28. — ^Will some experienced teacher please tell an anxious mother 
whether the custom which used to be in vogue of all day schools, with 
long recesses of an hour and a half or two hours^ was not more condu- 
cive U> the mental and physical health of the children than the present 
system of one sessioti, with no recesses, or short ones? £. S. 



No. 24. — ^What book will give a fiill account of the genealogy of the 
races inhabiting Europe at present? £. S. 

Answer to No. 2^,-— The Races of the Old World, by C. L. Brace, is 
probably the best accessible work on this subject. W. W. D. 

No. 25. — ^Is it advisable to mark off for misspelling in written exami- 
nations ? C. 

This subject will probably receive attention in the discussion of written 
examinations. — (Ed.) • 
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No. 26. — ^How is Angelo Secchi'a last name pronounced ? C. 

Answer to No. 26. — S^k^-ee. (See Appendix to latest edition of Web- 
ster's Dictionary.) 

Answer to No. 11. — ^I would suggest, in answer to No. 11, that one rea- 
son why hot-water pipes break sooner than others is, that the pipes con- 
taining hot water are expanded by tJie heat of the water, that the effect 
of lowering the temperature to 32° is both to expand the water and to 
contract the pipe, giving a double effect; while in the case of cold- 
water pipes, there thus being little change of temperature, there is but 
little contraction of pipe. C. M. 

Answer to No. 13. — It seems almost necessary . for the sake of conveni- 
ence, to teach children some '' methods " while tney are still incapable of 
understanding the reasons for them. How many youns children under- 
stand fully the decimal system of notation ? or, the metnod of borrowing 
in subtraction? or^ the rule for long division? Yet they can learn to 
perform the operations ; and perhaps acquire facility in so doing more 
readily at that age than they would when older. A child of twehre will 
readily extract square and cube root by rule, and apply the operation in- 
telligently to simple mensuration ; but it is very much easier to compre- 
hend it after becoming fieimiliar with binomiids in algebra. B. 

Answer to No. 13. — Very young children learn everything by experi- 
ment. They demand no other reason than the fact that a method 
" works." In this way they learn to walk, to talk, to do anything. 
Their chief means of learning is by first finding how not to do. As they 
become a little older, the authority of their caretakers, and the results 
which will follow their actions^ are their main reasons. A child must 
eat with his fork, because that is the way nice people do. He must not 
go out in the rain, because he might catch cold. He must not climb on 
tne balusters, because he might fiall and hurt himself. He cannot have 
tea or coffee, because it might make him sick. Such are the reasons 
which are continually urged upon children, and which satisfy them for 
a time. Even after they begin to ask "Why?" to everything, they are 
contented with very shallow explanations. Thev think and act largely 
upon the principle that "A tree is known by its miits." 

Therefore, let young pupils be given reasons for their methods, but let 
instructors remember that reasons and principles are very different 
things ; that children do not demand the same kind of reasons as do 
maturer people; and that a very satisfactory reason to a child, con- 
sist in seeing that a method really does bring the desired result. ^ The 
reasons given to them should embrace every principle which they can easily 
comprehend, and should tend to stimulate inquiry, rather than repress it; 
but it is useless to weary them with principles beyond their grasp. Of 
any dozen children whd think they undersUmd the ordinary explanation 
of cube root, eleven will do no more than appreciate what the explana- 
tion means. The^ will not see why the explanation proves the rule. 

By no means withhold information of facts or methods from children 
because they cannot comprehend the principles. Nine-tenths of their 
knowledge is already of tnis kind, and the gradual dawning of a more 
luminous understanding of things which they had thought uiey under- 
stood is as pure an intellectual pleasure as they will ever know. 

T. K. B. 
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Answer to No. 16.— JAe Literary World of 3d mo. 12, 1881, in its de- 
partment of " Notes and Queries," contains the following : " *How they 
Drought the good news from Ghent to Aix.' Under zl8 we referred 
Robert Browning's poem with this title to the pacification of Ghent for 
its historical foundation. Renewed inquiry has led us to further investi- 
gation, the result of which is to demolish all historical foundation of the 
poem whatever. The following statement in a private note from the 
author of the poem, dated London, January 28d, will be accepted, of 
course, as final : 

" * There is no sort of historical foundation for the poem about " Good 
news to Ghent." I wrote it under the bulwark of a vessel, off the 
African coast, after I had been at sea lon|^ enough to appreciate even 
the flBincy of a gallop on the back of a certain gooa horse, "York," then 
in my stable at home.' " 

ITEMS. 

— From Bloomingdale Academy, Indiana, we hear : "School is in a very 
flourishing condition, a new brick building in process of erection and 
everybody hopeful for the future, and, so far as I know, which is better, 
hap^ in the present." 

— From the Bureau of Education come to us the following circulars : 
"National Pedagogic Congress in Spain," "High Schools for Girls in 
Sweden," " Maternal Schools in France," "Industrial Art in Schools," 
"The University of Bonn." 

— The first lecture in the course of Friends' Institute Lectures, Phila- 
delphia, was delivered by James Wood, of Mt. Kisko, N. Y., on 
"Ireland." He eloquently portraved the wrongs which that country 
had suffered at the nands or England in times past, and many of the 
audience were induced to svmpathize with Irish efforts for a better con- 
dition. He approved of Gladstone's policy, and thought it would work 
good results in time. 

— The course of lectures at Haverford for the winter of, 1882-83 
embraces the following : 

William Penn, by President Chase. 

Miracle Plays, by President Chase. 

American History — six lectures — by James Wood. 

Social Life and Home Institutions, by Professor Herbert B. Adams, of 
J. H. University. 

Talks with Famous Men, by Charles Wood. 

Study and the Men who have Won bv It, by Ellis Yamall. 

Picturesque England, by Professor Tnomas. 

Meteorology, by Professor P. E. Chase. 

Weather Predictions, by Professor P. E. Chase. 

Spectrum Analysis — two lectures — by Professor Sharpless. 

Keadinss from English Poets, with Explanatory Notes, by President 
Chase ana Professor Thomas. 

—--Edward S. Morris, of Philadelphia, writes : " Mv first school in Liberia, 
Africa, was opened by a Christian lady from America, Mrs. Ogden,. 
April 11th. 1881. Twenty-two children found modem school desks, 
made in Pniladelphia, for their use, with the necessary school books,, 
maps, charts, slates, and pencils, to read, write, and cipher. More than 
sixt;^ children are now in daily attendance. Material for uniform cloth- 
ing is forwarded annually and substantially made there on a sewing- 
machine belonging to the school. The present teacher writes as follows : 
' The boys wear the coats and pants as designed by you, and the girls 
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wear short gowns. How interesting they look when they all appear in 
school I The parents and guardians are well pleased with the progress 
their children are making. Some of the native children are now in the 
Fourth Reader. Last year they did not know a letter of the alphabet or 
a word of English. They truly learn fast; some can already write and 
cipher. They not only attena school daily, but Sabbath-school also. 
The interior Ghie& often come and talk about your school. When all 
your plans shall be successfully carried out, this mission will be second 
to none in Liberia, and our interior settlement will go ahead with prac- 
tical education.' The above are brief extracts from monthly reports 
received from the school teacher. The reading of the New Testament 
Scripture, Foster's Bible Books, and Dr. Richardson's Temperance 
lessons are embraced in the daily school teaching. By mail, via England, 
I am every month sending to the teacher hundmis of seeds of the Cin- 
chona, the Eucalyptus-Globulus, and the Mulberry. If the climate 
of Africa will allow the latter to grow to a tree, then it is my intention 
to inaugurate silk culture. This industry, more than any other, 
methinks, will be a practice step toward nelping African women to 
become independent of the men. The fiiture of Africa must come from 
Christian mothers, not women slaves. If it is true that 'the home is 
the father of the State,' so it is true that woman is the mother of the 
home." 

— ^Dr. James J. Levick recently delivered a lecture on the subject of 
" The Early Friends and the Settlement of Pennsylvania." After a brief 
sketch of Gfeor^e Fox, founder of the Society of Friends, and an exposi- 
tion of his distinctive views which were those of the early Friends, in- 
cluding a belief both in the propitiatory sacrifice and the light within. 
Dr. Levick, in passing, spoke of the powerful influence of the testimony 
of the Society against swearing and against wars, ascribing laively to that 
influence President Arthur's recent utterances in fieivor of arbitration as 
a means of settling national disputes and difficulties. The lecturer next 
touched upon the spread of the Friends' faith in Scotland, and on the 
services of^ David Barclay, of Ury, and of Robert Barclay, Gtovemor of 
East Jersey. 

Dr. Levick then passed to a history of the Society in this country, 
showing that as early as 1655 there were two women Friends who visited 
Barbadoes and New England, and that, durine the next year, they were 
followed hj eight more Friends. He gave, also^ a sketchy narrative of 
the visit of George Fox to this country, relating in this connection that 
Fox was one of we first to suggest, in 1671 — many years before the well- 
known Pastorius testimony at Germantown — ^the remedy for the evil of 
negro slavery. Next he spoke of Penn's coming, and then of the perse- 
cution of the fViends in New England, introducing in the latter connec- 
tion Whittier's "John Endicott" and Longfellow's "King's Missive," 
both of which he pronounced remarkably correct as historical narratives, 
apart from their poetic merits. 

Dr. Levick showed that, as early as 1660, attempts were made to buy 
a tract of land in this State for the use of Friends, and the purchase of a 
tract near what is now Columbia, Pa., only failed because of wars in 
which the Susquehanna Indians, the owners, were engaged in with other 
tribes ; the tract, however, twenty years afterward. l:^ame the property 
of Penn, and remains to this day a part of the "Quaker Settlement." 
The lecture, which elicited frequent manifestations of appreciation from 
the audience, closed with a beautifully worded plea for that broad charity 
which the Society teaches. — Ledger, 



REUBEN HAINES 

GIVES SPECIAL ATTENTION TO CAREFUL AND TRUSTWORTHY 

ANALYSIS OF DRINKING-WATER, 

To ascertain Its freedom from Sewa^ Contamlnatloii. Pore "Water In of prime necessity to 
Health, but most wells near dwelUnir-lioases are liable to be oontamlnated. 

TRUE TYPHOID FEVER 

IN RURAL AND SUBURBAN DISTRICTS IS GENERALLY CAUSED BY 

POLLUTED WATBB. 
HaT6 your well-water examined. Send for printed direotlone^'^t 

REUBEN HAINES, Analytical Chemist, 

No. 901 AURORA STREET, 
Opposite rear of Peabody Hotel, Ninth below Locust St., Philadelphia. 
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35rS33X)333X) 13^ JLlfTTT O-DBJLIDIEJ OIF SOHTOOXi, 

FROM 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL TO THE COLLEGE. 

KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES of all kinds a specialty. 

BlDfD FOB CATALOGUE. 

1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The kma Eiicationa l to ol School and Colefo TeiA-Iooks, 

The following list of Standard Text-Books, selected from the ahove well-known 
Series is commended to Teachers and School Officers as embodying fresh, practical, and 
thorough Manuals in the various branches of School and Ooll^iate Ipstraction : 

Swinton'e Spellan* Sander's Spellers. Hew Graded Readers. Cathoart*8 
Lltararj Reader. Sander's Union Readars. Webster's Diotionariee. Spenoerian 
Penniansliip* Standard SnpplementMcy Readers. Swinton's GeoBrapUes and 
Histories. Fasomella's Frenon CSonrse. Woodbnrjr's German Course. Robinson's 
M athematios. Kerl's Grammars. Well's Grammar. White's Industrial Braw- 
inc* Well's Natural Philosophj. Gray's Botanies. Bana's Geologioe. Townsend*s 
CItH Government. Brjant ft Stratton's Book-keeping. IjanquelUer ft M onsan- 
to's Freneh Courso. Etc., eto., eto. 

Oorr— pondeiee ts eollelted. and ^prlll receive prompt and eareftel attention. 

Favorable ratee fbr Int rod action and for eoiues for esuuo&lnatlon. Catalogues and 
Deeerlptlve Circulars Aree on application. 

lYISON, BLAK£MAir» TATIiOB & CO., Publishers, 
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THE HOTT-WARD 

mmm of quotatioiis, 

PROBia JjL WTD POKXRY. 

20,000 Quobitiont 80,030 Lines off Concordance. 

The Standard Book of Quotations. 

" The complications of AUibone (over which we 
have often grown wrathy enough) and Bartiett 
(which it draiiis to the dregs) are quite out of com- 
petition."— Atncr York ChrUtZan Union, 

** This ifl by long odds the best book of quotations 
n existence."— Aw Kwfc Herald, 

Hon. JUDGE EDMIJNDS, U. 9. Senator — *' The 

most comple te and best work of the kind." 
OUCVEB WENDELL HOLMES.— ** A massive 



a nd tee ming volume." 
WENDEl 

the scholar." 



PHILUPS.— " It is of rare value to 



Gen. 8TEWABT L. WOODFORD.—" The most 
oompleie and accurate book of the kind." 

Ex-Speaker RANDALL.—" I consider It the best 
book of quota tions." 

GEO. WILLLAM CHILDS.— " Any one who dips 
into it will at once make a place for it among his 
we11-dio!«en books." 

HENRY WARD BEECHER.— " Good all the 
way through." 

HjO.-Gen. McCLELLAN.— " A work that should 
be in every librar y." 

ABRAJII S. HEWTTT.— "The completeness of 
its indices is simply astonishing." 

GEORGE W. CURTIS.— *^A most serviceable 
oompanion. 



»> 



ompanio 

HENRT W. LONGFELLOW.-" Can hardly 
fail to be a very successful and fovorite volume." 

Points de Resistance. 

1. Contains every desirable quotation to be found in 

other books of the kind. 

2. Contains thousands of quotations not to be found 

in other books of the kind. It is the only EN- 
CYCLOPAEDIA qf Quotations in the English lan- 



3. 



guage. 
ntalne 



Contains a ftiU concordance of over 50,000 lines, 
which is to quotations what Youns's and Cru- 
den*s Concordances are to the Bible. A quota- 
tion, if but a word is remembered, can easily be 
found. 
. Contains new mechanical contrivances in the con- 
cordance, and on each page of the book, that 
make it possible to place the finger almost in- 
stantly on the quotation desired. 

The entire book is one grand index. In addition, 
it has index on index ; making It the most handy 
and practical Cyclopaedia extant. 

6. Not only has the accuracy of each quotation been 

carefully verified, but'tne book, chapter, section, 
and even the very line whence it has been taken, 
is given where practicable, so thateach quotation 
has a voucher for its reliability. This also enables 
tiie reader to examine the context of the quota- 
tion. 

7. The topical arrangement of the work, with a cor- 

responding index, makes the work indispensa- 
ble to any one who wishes to write on a given 
subject. No similai work even approaches this 
grand future. The quotations are daaslfied 
under nearly 1000 subject heads. 
Contains thousands of quotations fW>m the Latin, 
also French. German, Italian , Spanish, and other 
proverbs, all carefully translated. 
Besides these, there are many other features most 
desirable in a work of this kind, all combining to 
make this Cydopsdia what it is now univeniJly 
acknowledged to be— 

The Only Standard Book of Quotations. 

" The only standard book of quotations. For con- 
venience and usefulness the work cannot, to our 
mind, be surpassed, and it must long remain the 
standard among lis kind, ranking side by side with, 
and being equally indispensable in every well-or- 
dered library, as Worcester's or Webster's Dictionary, 
Roget' i Thesaurua. and Crabb's Synonyms."- JSosfon 
Po$L 
Prices t-t-Royal 8TOt over 900 pp., heavy pa] 

and oloth binding* S5; sheep* SO.oO; 

morooeo, S8 ; full morocoo, SlO. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 

10 mn4 1» l>ey E U r—tt Nmo T&rh. 



" TSn WOBZ itm vflh ooaieioatpevtr tsdMltetty Islo 
tiu lint nak of UiloriM of AutUih Bterftton, anl U soat 
mUtlM tdvaaoti btyoBd mny ofitt prodootnort."— Ltttmy 

World* BoitOB. 

THE DBVBIiOFMIBNT OF 

ENGLISH LiTEHATUHE UNO LANGUAGE. 

By Frof . A. H. WISLSH* A. M. 

2 Vols. Grown Oc tavo. 1100 Fa^^ tbJOO. 

Edwin P. Whipple, Boston, writes : *' The plan 
is excellent and the execution felicitous." 

John G. Whittier writes : " It is a work greatly 
needed. In plan and execution it ae^ns to me au 
that could be asked for." 

Chas. F. Biohardson* Professor of English Liter- 
ature, Dartmouth College, writes : " No historian of 
English literaturcL save Talne, has so ftUly grasped 
the all-important idea that the books of a nation area 
direct outgrowth of that nation's social and political 
history and environment; Prof. Welsh's work has 
succeeded where Taine's failed— in deamesa and 
directness of statement. It also offers a more com- 
prehensive record than Taine's, and does not foigec 
that American literature is closely connected with 
English." 

'The New Yorl^ Herald commends It aa "A ock 
pions and able work. The intelligent seader wiU 
be free to ascribe to Mr. Welsh, as evidenced by the 
work before us, most of the qualities which are in- 
dispensable to the historian or literature. Hia schol- 
arship is ample, his reading wide, his taste pkmI, his 
selections are Indicious. his philosophy sound, and 
his style forcible and vivid." 

The Boston Globe says : '* We believe the gen- 
eral reader will And it to be the best yet published for 
his needs. The criticisms of American authors will 
be found to be analytical, exhaustive, and terse. and 
to be the finest examples of such work. The articles 
on Hawthorne and Kmerson, which are complete, 
have never been eaualed. The work is unre- 
servedly recommendeo tothegenend reader as well 
as the student for its leainins* very perfect 
treatment* and style." 

S. 0. Qriggs & Clo.'s Becent Publications : 

Morris's Kant's Crttiqne of Fnre Reaaoa. 
•1.26. 49-Thc Initial Volume of " Qriggs's Philo- 
sophical Classics." 

Waison's Schellinc's Tranaoendental Ideal- 
ism. Sl.Sfi. 4^The Second Volume of **Grigg'8 
Philosophical Classics." 

Morris's BritiahThonirht and Thinker*. Sl.TS. 

Winohell's Sparks from a Geoloi^t's Ham- 
mer. •%. 

WinoheU's Pre-Adamltea. Sd edition. lUne- 
trated. 83.50. 

Wheeler's Foreigner In China. 81.85. 

Bredif 's Demostnenea ; Political Eloqnenee In 
Greece. 83. 

Malm's Mental Fhiloaopl^. 81.50. 

I.orimer'B Isms Old ana New. 81.50. 

Roi^ra's Waverly Dictionary. 8S. 

Blanc's Grammar of Fainting and 'EaagrmHng, 

Morris's Manual of Claaalcal Uteratvre. 

81.75. 
Anderson'a Norae "Uiytbologj, 3d 

89.50. 
Anderson's Tlking^ Tales of the North. v<ir. 
Anderson's Younger Edda. 89. 
Holoomb's Tegrner's Fridtl\Jof 's Saca. 81JI0. 
Foster's Fre-Historic Races of the U. S. 83. 
Hathaway*s League of the Iroqnole. 81.50. 
Raymond's Orator'a Manual. 81.50. 

NEW EDITION OF ALL OF 

Prof. WILLIAM MATHEWS'S WORKS 

literary Style and other Eeeaya t^tJK 

Getting on in the World. ^... ^.....^ IM 

The Great Conversers 1.54 

Words* their Use and Abuse ^«,... .... 1.50 

Hours with Men and Books....^. 1.50 

"Monday Chato" „ ^....^ ^ S.00 

Oratory and Orators .«........«......,.......^.« 9I.00 

8. a Origgs A Co.'8 Catalogue mailed on applioa 
tion. r 

4^ Sold by Baker, Pratt it Co., 19 Bond Street 
New York, and by all bookseiiers, or will be sent 
prepaid* on receipt of price, by 

S. O. GRIGGS Ab OC 
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Broolts's Hew Normal Mlinietics, 
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LEEO'S SMALLER 

yillTED STATES HISTORK 

FOR eOHOOLS. 



J. B. UPPISCOiT k CO, 



J.L.SIIITE. 



Hips, Ai1m«s and 

Globes of every 

deocriptlon. 

Sprinff Map Rollen, 
Map Casca. 

87 Sontk fflzA St, 

PHILADBLPHU. 
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JuBt received from our beet packers aod war- 
rsDted this year's product; 

Ftrdnt. 
BiebiOaaa A Robbin'a Eitn Feachec . . . ® 13 7G 

OaddASuiIler'i"OuTCboice" " 2 40 

" Oolden Gate" California Aprtcoli, Green 

Otgm and Peais " s it 

"Darb;" Peas, finest selected, better than 

French " 2 80 

DEW LOIIBOII UTIl tUBOlB In quarter boxes at 

Tutj ln}m\ti Piuhn ul Sriil fniti, 

Albion Flour at $9.00 



Uoncy Patent Frooess Buckwheat, 

AT n.OD PER BAO. 
Orden and Inquiries promptly attended to. 



S24 Soath SeooDd St., Philadelphia. 



SAMOEL F, BALDERSTON 4 SONS, 

PAPER HANGINGS. 

Vladow Shadw, Wlndew Amlasi, 

902 Spring Garden Street, 

PHILADKLFHIA. 

Work done In Coantry at City Batea. 



DUNN & SOUTH, 

8 y. SIXTH STREET, 

PHII.ADEI.PK1A, PA., 

DEALEBS IN 

STAIR BODS, 

OITBTAIir POLES, tind 

FAKCT BBAS8 GOODS. 



D. & EWIN8, General Agpoi, 

1127 Chartnut St., Philadelphia. Pa. 

UTolwof'TlisMi" 



We have on hand a number of copies of 
Volumes 1 and II of " Tbb Stddkkt," neaU/ 
and Itronglf bound in half-roan. Seat bf 
mail, post-paid, on the receipt of fl.OO per 
vol II Die. 

To any one sending as the nnhonnd copies 
of either volume and 75 cenla in postage 
stamps we will forward abound copy. Address 

"THE STUDENT,*' 

., ckutop a*., r». 



REUBEN HAINES, 
ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 

Ho. 901 AURORA STREET. 

Opposite rear of Peabody Hotel, Ninth below 

Locust, 

FHII«A]>XXPHIA. 

Amji of Ores tad Xtttls, Water knalph, 

BRYANT & STRATTON, 

BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

108 a TENTH ST., PHILAJyA. 

Oueftil training In business branches, forms 

and customs. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 

pRiNKLIN PRINTIM iODXE, 

321 OHE8TNUT STREET, 



EVANS & YARNALL. 



PHILADELPHIA. 



■SnUATn PURNMNCa 



J. KENT WORTHINGTON, 

No. 1 STOCK EXCHANGE, 



NURSERYMAN AND FLORIST. 

exjoffvoos sussuns, xobsisvilxj, buox8 
oouzTTT, ri. 

One of the largest and most complete assort- 
ment of trees and plants In the Union. 
Catalogues free on appiicatlon. 



EDWARD C. JONES & CO., 

OITT HAIili DBUO BTOBE. 
a E. Cob. FIFTEENTH A MARKET ST8., 

Sfboaltv, Philadelphia. 

"SAT and DrSEOT BXTEBXIIAT0B6." 

GEORGE B. JOHKSOir, 

No. 22 E. Market Street, 

W€H Cheater, Pa, 

Will conduct suits and transact business in 
all the courts of 

0HE8TBB, BBLAWBE and FHILADELPHU 
counties. Special attention given to collections, 
the settlement of estates, Utles to real estate, 
oonTeyanoing and patents. 

printing, 

blank books, 

drawing materials, 

Franklin E. Paige, 

B^ilbert Street, 
Philadklpma. 



Reliable Head Light Oil 

and Ready Mijced Paints, 

AT LOWEST MABKKT BATES. 
4i^0lR0ULAR8 MAILED ON REQUEST. 

WARRINGTON & TRIMBLE, 

jSjDothecaries, 

N. W. cor. 8th & Callowhill Sis., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

SUPERIOR INDEUBLE INK AND TOILET ARTI0LE8. 

THOMAS B. TAYLOR, 

Attorney at Law, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Collections, Settlement of Estates and Convey- 
ancing—Specialties. 

nimtnUad CkUlogue. Phgtographa and LeotnrM, lOe. 



MA RIP LANTERNS 

IVI/AVJIO AND VIENA^S 



IA6IG LAilTKIUIS AMD 8UD88 WAHTKD. 
THSO. J. EABBAOE, 809 FUbert St, Fhllad'a. 

ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 

Devoe's Brilliant Oil 

TBS SAFEST AlTD BSST. 

R. J. Allen, Son & Co. 

w. c. wheller, 
book: biietideiR/, 

152 South Third Street, 

Oppoilte the Exchange (Room 4.), FHILAOA. 

Old books rebound. Jobbing and Pamphlet 
work promptly attended to. 

GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
55/ ARGH STREET. HHILADELPHIA. 



TAILOR, 

Plain Coats a Specialty. 



Blank Book Maanf&etiiron aad Statioson, 

No. 432 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelfhla. 



HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 



FACULTY. 

THOMAS CHASE, LL.D., Pres't and Ptof. PhUology and Utetamre. 

PLINY EARLE CHASE, LL.D., . . ftofessor of Philosophy and Logic. 

ISAAC SHARPLESS, S. B., Ptofessor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 

ALLEN C. THOMAS, A.M., .... Professor of Rhetoric and Hbtoiy. 

LYMAN BEECHER HALL, Ph.D., . Professor of Chemistry and Physics, 

SETH K. QIFFORD, A. M., Ass't Professor of Greek and Latin. 

JOSEPH EH0AD8, Jr., A.B., . . . instructor in Natural History. 

ALFRED GREELY LADD, A. M., M. D., Instructor in Physical Culture. 

CHARLES M. BURNS, Jr., .... Instructor in Drawing. 

WALTER FERRIS PRICE, A. M., . . Assistant in the Library. 

JOHN E. COFFIN, S. B., Assistant in the Observatorji 



HAVERFORD COLLEGE is situated on the Pennsylvania R. R., nine miles west of 
Philadelphia, on a tract of 215 acres, 60 acres of which are laid out in ornamental 
grounds. The situation is unusually beautiAil and healthM. 

Babclat Hall, a large granite building, finished in 1877, gives to the students 
private bed rooms and pleasant studies. 

There are two Coueses. the Clabsit^al and the Sciektific. In the Classical, Latin 
is required throughout, while Greek and Mathematics are elective in the latter part of 
the course. In the Scientific, Greek is omitted, and Latin is required through the first 
year only. A limited number of elective studies are arranged in the Junior and Senior 
years, so that students can choose such as are adapted to their wants. 

The LiBRABY contains over 13,000 well selected volumes. Oare is taken to exclude 
books of fiction and injurious literature. The books may be freely used, and a lull card 
catalogue f&cilitates reference. The best foreign and American Periodicals are taken. 

The Obsebyatoby is the best in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and Students in 
Astronomy have more practice with the instruments than in almost any other College in 
the country. 

^ The Chemical Labobatoby eives ample £Eicilities for experimental work. Each 
student is furnished with his own table and miplements, and may, if he so elect, take an 
advanced course in Analysis. 

The Physical Appabatus is extensive and varied. 

Eyeninq Lectubes by the College Professors and specialists from elsewhere are 
frequently given. 

Physical Exebcise is encouraged by a well equipped Gymnasium. A competent 




ball, base bail, lawn tennis and other games. 



In the Discipline, the officers endeavor to promote habits of diligence^ order and 
regularity. Private admonition and appeals to the ffood sense and conscientious feeling 
of the students, arc the means most confidently relied on. 

The Price of Board and Tuition is $425 per annum. A limited number of annual 
scholarships arc granted, to assist meritorious students, who would otherwise be unable 
to meet the expeiwo of a collegiate education. 

For Catalogues and information, address, 

?BOP. Allen C. Thomab, 

Haverford OoUege P. O^ 

Montgomery Co., t^ 
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E8TERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 

WakM, CundBn, N. J. W John SI., New Yort 



THEDINGEESCONIRDCO.'S 

BEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING 

ROSES 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

Oar Oreat Spevlaltr Is jfrnwiv Bti'l <litirihiilini 
Ihese B«itutiral B«<ie«. Ifc deliwr Strnim I'ot 
Plants iitllable for iaimrdrau bloom, mn'iiii lig mii'. 
UiLllpnjiloffli'es. JSHiil«nilldVBrivttp<, «»ur'''i'<«v, 
all lahcled.fotSI; lafnrSa: 1» fiir •» i 30 f<'r 
•41 aaforCS! TnfirSlO: lOororSlS. .^iidlnr 
our New Galdr to Rom Riilturo IW pa., elei'Siill v 
lllnstrnied). Bud cho-Hf from over Five Hunitr<-i1 
FlneHt SorlH. AHl'1re>#. 

THIi OUSGEE A CONARD CO.. 
R««- ftmwpni. Went (imvf , ClieKter Co.. I'a. 



charge tor eiBminatJon pf modela or draw- 
iogt. Advice br miil ft««. 

Pftletita obUined thronsh tu are noticed In 
Qia SOIBMTIFIC AMERICAN, which bu 
th« Ikrgeat circulstloi], andlHtliemoBtiiifln- 
eotlal newBpsnor ofitekitid pablishod in the 
world. Ilie Bdvantageeofsachsaotioaever; 
palentM luderHtaiidB. 

TblsUrce snd Eplendialyilltutrt.ied ne-vre- 
r»PBriBpuhlishod WEEKLY Bt*3.20»yeBr, 
andis idmitted to bo the beet pnpor devoted 
(o eoieoee, mechinicB.inventioiiB, cnBinoering 
vorlcH, and other departmoDta of iuduBtrial 
progroBi, pnbliBhed fn anj coraitry. Binglo 
oopica by mail, 10 oeiits. Sold by all naws- 

Addrew, Mono * Co.,pnbllBhers of Bden- 
dflo AmencBD, 2G1 Broadway, New York. 
Handboali Dlxiut pBtoota mailed Irae. 



THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 

STRONG, CLEAN, ENTERPRISING. 

The Largest Cironlation amons the Best People. 

Bejoicing with ita renders in tlie better timeH which reign throii);lioiit tlie cnmitrv, The 
TftlBUKE final itself at the beginning of a new biisineiiB vear enjoying its own fair abiire of the 
prevalent (jrosperity, and prepared In make all its Beveral editionn th'iroiiglilv complete, enler- 
tuning, and valuable. Tne iinit aim of The Tbib[7KI!: ia to be tiie bext mid foremoat news- 
paper of America. It has its own telegraph line to Wasliingtc)n, it nues the cables freely, and 
It scours the world for the news, printing all that is nsefnl. It tells what is worth it in delnil. 
The real is put into bright, eliort paragrapha It dnea not dump on its reodera the greateni 
man of unarranged and undigested rending matter, but it editH, condenses, and briglitens, and 
it makes its contents fresh, choice, varied, and Ihnronglily imobj'ectionable in every re^|>ert. 
The TfUBUNE lias long enjoyed the largest circulation among the best people. It intends to 
let no rival uaurp itH place. 

The Tbibukb believes the well-being of the country will be beat preserved by keej'ing ita 
Government in Republican hands. But it does not believe in Ring Rule, Bossiiin, or Oorriip- 
tioa in Office. Il has dune hard work, an<l tuken great risks in efforts to purify the Republican 
p«rtr. It oipects to continue in that course wlierever or whenever this may seem needful — 
not aoabliug that this ia the true road to a worthy Republican success in 1884. 

Circalan- describing Tse Tribune premiums, and sample copies of the paper sent free on 
■pplkktion. Addrew simply, 

THE TRIBUNE, New Tork. 
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ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, by Albert N. Raub, Ph. D., Principal 
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EDITORIAL. 

From a neighborhood which shall be nameless and a management 
which rightly judged that such a condition of things was scarcely credit- 
able, we hear of a school that until quite recently was without any refer- 
ence books, not even possessing an unabridged dictionary. How many 
other Friends' schools are in the same condition? This would be a 
proper subject for general inquiry, and a full discussion of the use and 
abuse of reference books in small schools might bring out some surpris- 
ing fieusts. Both teachers and committees have duties to perform in re- 
gard to such books, the one to provide them and the other to see that 
they are used. Teachers, we believe, are often remiss in this respect. 
Strange as it may seem to some a majority of children need instruction 
as to the best method or any method of using a large book — ^but it seldom 
occurs to the teacher to give that instruction. ^ Pupils are taught how to 
hold the pen, the carpenter's apprentice how to grasp each sepai|ite tool 
which presents any difficulties. An encyclopsBdia or dictionary is not 
inherently an interesting book, and therefore may be n^lected. Its use 
ought to be a matter of actual instruction. The skillful teacher will do 
this indirectly by frequently sending the pupil to look up references. 
Once initiated into the mysteries of its arrangement and made aware of 
what a multitude of questions it is capable of answering, the pupil will 
continue its use. Let every teacher look around for valuable books which 
are paying no interest on the investment. Permitting them to remain 
without use is one of the sure ways of closing the avenues to further 
supplies. Even the best of books pay no interest to the owners unless 
in use, and committees will be slow to increase the outlay under such 
conditions. 

16 ' 235 
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An obsenrant person recently said that a few Friends' schools were the 
only places that he knew of where they taught the alphabet The 
method of teaching to read by words had superseded elsewhere the 
method of teaching by letters. 

A word conveys an idea to a child, a letter does not. A word can be 
taught in connection with the object or the action which it represents ; 
a letter has no external associations connected with it. A knowledge of 
the letters necessarily follovra a knowledge of the words; there is not the 
same necessity when we invert the order. 

We have seen children of from 4 to 6 years learning rapidly and cheer- 
fully how to read from the use of Monroe's Primers and Readers. They 
were not taught the letters, but somehow, in course of time, they knew 
them all. They knew also the effect of letters ; when they found that a-t 
spelled aif they quickly found the effect of the b placed before it, b-a-t. 
Even a word so long as handsome was readily learned. 



Those interested in the education of girls will be interested in reading 
a recent circular sent out by the Bureau of Education, on ''High Schools 
for Girls in Sweden." It appears that the Government partly pays for 
the separate education of the g^ls in a system of excellent graded private 
schools, which embraces normal and secondary schools. The teachers 
are women, but some of the "directors" are men. They are intended to 
give a "solid" education. Its scope is shown in the following list^ which 
gives the relative number of hours devoted to each subject during the 
course: 



Religion, - 


- 


- 20 


Mathematics, 


- 28 


Swedish Language, 


- 27 


Natural Sciences, 


. 12 


French, 


- 


- 43 


Calligraphy, 


- 7 


German, . - 


- 


- 14 


Drawing, - 


- 15 


English, 


- 


- 9 


Fancy Work, - 


- 15 


Geography, - 


- 


•- 11 


Singing, - 


- 8 


History, - 


- 


- 18 


Gymnastics, 


- 12 



Perhaps the points which will be most noticeable in this course are 
the absence of ancient languages and of music, and the great amount of 
time given to French. Gymnastics occupies more time than geography, 
and religion more than history. 



The Committee in charge of Westtown Boarding School have decided 
to recommend to the approaching Yearly Meeting the erection of a new 
building for the accommodation of the school. We believe this action 
is timely. The proper maintenance of Westtown is very important to 
the Yearly Meeting and the Society at large. It is generally acknowl- 
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edged by the friends of the school that it cannot much longer be con- 
tinued in the present building without the expenditure of a large sum of 
money in repairs. 

We understand that the intention is not to undertake the erection of 
new buildings until the means to pay for them have been subscribed, as 
there are no fiinds in the hands of the Committee that can properly be 
spared for this purpose. If, therefore, the Yearly Meeting shall sanction 
the measure, the friends of the Institution will be asked to contribute 
liberally to this object. With large contributions from the few who can 
afford them, and with smaller ones from the very many who are interested 
in Weettown or have derived advantages from a sojourn within its walls, 
we hope that the needfril amount will be promptly obtained, so that the 
Cbmmittee may be encouraged to make the various preliminary arrange- 
ments in time to insure the commencement of the new structure in the 
spring of 1884. 

We will not anticipate the action of the Yearly Meeting by entering 
upon any discussion of the details of the needed structure. There are, 
however, certain general principles which are true whenever and wher- 
ever such a work is attempted and worthy of mention in this connection. 

1. The internal arrangement of the building should be such as not to 
forestall the decision of any educational question. Co-education, for 
instance, has not been adopted in full. Possibly it may never be, but 
the building should be so arranged that the class-rooms will admit of any 
change of this kind which in the experience of the future may seem 
desirable. The building will be for the fliture, not merely the present, 
much less the past. 

2. The facilities and appliances for instruction in the sciences should 
be largely increased. Westtown is very well supplied with mineralogical 
specimens, and to some extent with other kinds. If care and attention 
are devoted to the subject, the present beginnings may grow into valuable 
cabinets and collections to illustrate the different branches of science. 
Things of this kind possess a permanent educational value, and arrange- 
ments should be made for displaying them to the best advantage, unde^ 
such conditions th%t they will be easily accessible for class instruction; 
and laboratories or practical working rooms, not only in chemistry but 
in biology and physics, are quite as important as showHsases. 

8. It will not be necessary to say anything to the Westtown manage- 
ment about money wasted in display. Beyond symmetry and neatness, 
which are educating in their tendencies, there is little need for any ex- 
ternal effect in a school building for Friends. Ugliness is not simplicity, 
nor is costly architecture a wise object to aim at. Fine buildings have 
hampered many schools. 

4. In their practical work teachers find out some things about the inter- 
nal details of a school building which escape architects and committee- 
men, and their assistance in perfecting the plans may save some mistakes. 
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C&ntribuicd- 

MOTIVES IN TEACHING; 

READ BEFOBE THE FRIENDS' TEACHERS' A880CIATIOK OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

By Thomas Ghabe. 

I congratulate you on the succesB of this Association. Teachers 
have an especial need of sympathy, and of being sharpened, as iron 
sharpeneth iron, by exchanging views and experiences with each 
other. To prevent our work, which should be a happy and a lively 
one, from degenerating into a dull, monotonous, lifeless task, and to 
avoid falling into stereotyped ways, no other influence is so powerfol 
as the example of earnest and successfiil associates. If we have had 
difficulties and perplexities in our work, we find — when we come 
together in a meeting like this — ^that others have had the same, and 
thus we are relieved from undue despondency. Some of the problems 
which we have not solved have been solved W others, and in various 
ways we are encouraged or corrected or find our deficiencies made 
up by the experience of our fellow-teachers. 

Not the least benefit derived from such meetings is an increased 
appreciation of the dignity and importance of our profession. A 
high estimate of this is a very different thing from a high opinion of 
ourselves personally. I have once or twice ^n present at Teachers' 
Conventions — ^not, however, among Friends — ^where speakers advo- 
cating the claims of the profession of teaching to high rank and 
esteem seemed to me to be thinking of themselves rather than their 
calling. The complaint made was not so much " the value of our 
profession is under-estimated," as " men do not look up enough to us 
personally." Now, I think the time has passed by when the ficu^ 
that a man or woman was a teacher was oonsiderea as a presump- 
tion that he or she was rather inferior in ability to the average of 
men. The time has come when a teacher is looked up to in the 
community, if he deserves it, just as much as if he were disnlaying 
the same talent and fidthfiilness in any other occupation. There is 
still room for a little elevation in the notions of people in general in 
re^rd to the proper remuneration of teachers and tne proper stand- 
ara of their intellectual, moral, and personal qualifications. Friends 
of education may riffhtly labor to correct the public sentiment on 
these points. But, ior myself, I may say that I never felt that I 
lowered myself in any way by choosmg the instruction of youth as 
my life-work, but, on the contrary, my fear has been and is now, 
that I should not come fiilly up to the standard which befits the 
most useful and noble of those professions, for his labors in which it 
is right for a man to receive pay from his fellow-men. 

We may be as humble as it befits us to be personally — and I trust 
we are all humble, especially when we contemplate the grandeur and 
importance of our work. I would add by the waj, however, an 
earnest caution against undue self-depreciation. It is not a want of 
humility to be conscious of powers given us by our Creator and 
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improved by our own efforts. It is not a want of humility, but only 
a proper self-respect and one which is essential to our highest usefiil- 
neas, to feel that we have any ability and any skill which we really 
poBsess. To deny our own powers, to hang our heads when we ought 
to stand erect, so far from being a Christian virtue is unchristian ; 
for the cardinal duty of being truthful in all things demands that 
we should be truthml in regard to ourselves. But it is certainly 
helpful for us to know and remember that the work we are engaged 
in IS one of the highest importance and the highest dignity, if the 
profession of the law, which helps us take care of our money and 
settle our quarrels, is a Wh one, if the profession of medicine, 
which serves the interests of our mortal boaies, is a high one, what 
«hall we say of that profession which develops and calls out the 
powers of the mind, molds to a great extent the character, and has 
not a little to do with the training of the immortal soul? To belong 
to such a profession is calculate not to make one proud, but to 
inspire an nonest self-respect, while it is still more fitting that it 
should awaken a profound sense of responsibility and a most earnest 
desire to do good. 

Two different motives may actuate the teacher, or, in a measure, 
men in every other calling in life — ^the desire to win credit for them- 
selves or the desire to do sood to others. Not that the lower desire 
necessarily excludes the higher, not that both desires are not right 
in their proper place and degree; but for the highest sucQpss in teach- 
ing, or in any other useful vocation, to do ftiU justice to the work in 
which we are engaged, and the persons whose interests are involved 
an our labor, is the first of all requisites. 

Any motive which, in matters where we have to do with our fel- 
low-beings, puts self and self-interest foremost, is radically fedse and 
mean ; yet tne desire to win credit for one's self is the most respect- 
able of wrong motives, and, when joined with the proper amount of 
knowledge, ability, and tact, will come the nearest of all wrong 
methods to accomplishing the most desirable results in teaching. 

** I wish," a man says, '' to be considered as a good teacher, as an 
Able man, a learned man, a skillful man." What surer way is there 
of being considered as a ^ood teacher than being a ffood teacher? 
Ambition to excel in one^ profession is always laudable. But if I 
value excellence in my profession simply for tne applause or earthly 
rewards it will bring me, the same defect comes in nere that we see 
in other departments of human action. Honesty is the best policy, 
but, as we are rightly told, he that is actuated by that maxim is not 
an honest man ; he is only a politic man, and so he is in danger of 
being dishonest whenever, as may not unfrecjuently be the case, it 
may seem to him politic on the special occasion to swerve from the 
path of strict integrity. The purest morality is always the true ex- 
pediency; but he who makes expediency his rule of life is pretty 
flure to substitute sometimes the apparent advantage of the moment 
for the claims of genuine virtue, wWh often demand self-sacrifice. 
If a man's ambition is to 6« a good teacher, he is in the right way ; he 
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wiU be a eood teacher if he has a fair d^^ree of common sense and 
of the ordinary qualifications for his office. If his ambition is to be 
thought a good teacher, he will sometimes &il| and this from pre- 
ferring to make a display of his knowledge or skill rather thao 
work patiently in the unconspicuous task of finding out and supply* 
ing the exact deficiencies of his pupils, and, if needful, drilling them 
in the simplest elements of knowledge. 

The teacher who is actuated by the lower motive, however, may 
often furnish a good model in his methods to the more conscientious 
teacher who, in his very willingness " the lowliest duties on him- 
self to lay," may laboriously hammer away in a dry and life- 
less drill, instead of awakening the interest of his scholars by some 
novel exercise and striking device. The man who wishes to be 
thought a good teacher will id ways strive to make hitnsdf interedvng; 
and this, though not the onlv duty, is one of the most important 
duties of a teacher. To gam the close attention of the pupils, to 
make their most repulsive tasks pleasant or at least cheerftiUy under- 
taken, to throw upon their studies all possible side-lights from 
nature, art, history, and experience, these are things which every 
teacher should make it his business to do ; but, in doing them, the 
teacher of the lower motive will be satisfied if he has made his 
scholars and the community around him say, '' How much he knows !" 
^' How skillfiil he is !" The teacher from the higher motive is satisfied 
only when |;[e sees such results of his labor as can justify him in 
saying, '' How well I have succeeded in making my ^scholars under* 
stand the subiect!" " How much and how wefl they are learning !" 
To accomplish this result he will need a combination of more showy 
and less showy ways — of lively, attractive expositions on his own 
part, comparatively easy for himself, and winning instant applause, 
and those old-fashioned, patient^ self-sacrificing methods bv which 
the pupil is not only amused, or fitted with a little superficial knowl* 
edge, but led, encouraged, and not unfrequently compelled, to study 
for himself-— to do a reasonable amount of hard wwrh — calling^ 
forth a little of that sweat of his own brow, which is the indispens- 
able condition of success in scholarship no less than in the ordmary 
business of life. 

If I were called upon to name the single quality which would 
come the nearest to a complete definition of the best teacher of 
intellectual subjects, I should say — The best teacher is he who gets 
the largest amount of wellrdirected and intelligent work out of his 
scholars. The great scholar is always substantially a self-made man, 
whether he has spent his childhooa and voutii and early manhood 
in the best schools and under the best teachers or not. It is a great 
advantage to have good guidance in study ; and that the teacher is 
bound to give; it is a ^reat advantage also to have the path 
smoothed before one sometimes, especially when first entering upon 
difiicult studies ; it is a great advantage to have the path shortened 
sometimes, and especially to have it made more winning and more 
easily found and kept, by light thrown on it by an intelligent tn&id 
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who knows in just what places one is likely to be perplexed and 
hindered without such aid. But the gold of sound learning, such 
as permanently enriches the mind, *^ lies en^ulpht in gravelly beds/' 
wl^nce its future possessor must himself delve it out. i ou may 
amuse him by holding up a few nuge;ets of your own before his daz- 
zled eyes, you may teach him everything else about the gold except 
how he is to get it for himself, but he will never be the richer till 
yon have taught him with his own strong arms "to wield the pick- 
ax and to shake the sieve.'' 

We judge a workman by his workmanship; and so we rightly 
judge a school and a- teacher by the knowledge, mental habits, and 
mental skill, and by the moral character of the scholars whom they 
send into the world. Of course, proper regani is to be paid, in 
such judgments, to the quality oi tne material which has been 
wrought upon. A goblet of pure gold will still be valuable, even 
if it has l^en marrra by an unskilmil goldsmith, while an earthen 
vase will still be earthen even if shaped by the most artistic hands. 
But I know no more legitimate satis&ction for a teacher than to 
feel that he has molded something of use and beauty out of what 
seemed an unpromising lump of clay. The teacher is not bound to 
supply a lack of brains; but he is bound to do the best that can be 
done with the brains that nature has provided. Nor is he bound to 
create a willingness to improve and use the opportunities offered for 
fining instruction ; but he is bound to do all in his power to cher* 
ish and develop such a disposition. 

The teacher £rom the lower motive is in danger of failing just 
here, in the final results of his work. I believe most firmly that the 
highest results can be won only by teachers who are willing to do a 
great deal of hard work and patient drilling, which will not be 
blazoned in the newspapers as the " Quincy System " or by any other 
title, and will add very little — at least immediately — to their reputa^ 
tion in the school-room or among any but the most judicious parents. 

This leads me to say a word about the so-called ** New Methods " 
of which we hear a great deal at present. In a great degree, as all 
persons who have any extensive knowledge of the history of educa- 
tion know, they are not new methods at all in any other sense than 
that their more general diffusion and greater prominence before the 
public eye are new things. Teachers of skill and tact in all ages 
have known that the living voice is far more potent than the 
printed page, and that matter, to be learned, must be presented in a 
form and manner suited to the age and attainments of the pupils. 
It is true, however, that there has been a recent revival of natural 
and effective modes of instruction, together with a development, in 
some single directions, of really original methods. Teachers had 
become in many of our schools too set in lifeless mechanical ways, 
and the mere hearing of lessons had too much taken the place of 
lively, interesting, and effective teaching. The present danger, I 
&ncy, where new methods are eagerly sought for, is that the stu- 
dents will be amused and interested rather than taught and trained. 
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The rebellioD against text-books strikes me as extravagant I am 
inclined to think that the best results will be ^ined by the union of 
oral teaching, accompanied by lively and telUng illustrations, with 
a judicious amount of text-book study. A good text-book, and 
such there are on most subjects, although most of our best books are 
capable of improvement, gives a care£l and well-digested system- 
atic statement of the leading and most important facts on any sub- 
ject, facts the knowledge of which is indispensable to any one wlio 
wishes to be a master of that subject. Presented cUone, the text- 
book is often dry and unattractive. Even if learned by heart, it is 
not understood and is soon forgotten. But if a boy or girl is made 
first to understand a matter by skillful oral or object lessons, and is 
^^€71 given a text-book, he reads it with interest and intelli^nce, and 
is oj^n pleased by its complete and logical statement of facts and 
principles in their regular order. 

The mere lesson-hearer was a defective teacher ; yet if he made 
his scholars always learn their lessons, he accomplished one of the 
most important purposes of his office. The mere amuser of his 
scholars, nay, more, even the skillful expounder who keeps every 
eye and every ear attentive to him and arouses for a time a 
genuine interest in his subject, is a defective teacher, unless he also 
succeeds, either by the aid of a text-book or in some other way, to 
secure a deep and permanent lodgment of the things he teaches in 
his pupils' minds. 

It would be interesting, had we time, to take up different studies 
and apply these principles to the methods of instruction in each of 
them. But, after all, the great desideratum in a teacher is that he 
should keep constantly in mind that he has one definite object 
before him, namelv : to develop and train the intellectual powers of 
his students in the best way and to give them such knowledge as 
they most need and as will be most helpfiil to them. His own good 
sense and tact and judgment, aided oy his experience in the past 
and his observation of the actual methods of other teachers, will 
guide him better than the most elaborate and the soundest theories. 
Not but that sound theories, founded upon the facts of human 
nature and of the constitution of the human mind, and confirmed 
or corrected by the experience of teachers in all ages, are very 
valuable, and should be studied by every teacher so far as he has 
the opportunity. But sturdy common sense, quick intelligence, 
and a sympathizing heart are alone worth more than all the fermal 
rules of pedagogical science without them. Let the teacher remem- 
ber, further, that his true success will be measured not merely by 
the interesting character of his recitations (although a good teacher 
will generally, or, at least often, make his recitations very interest- 
ing), not merely by the reputation he wins for ability and skill, but 
by the net result of what is carried away from his school by his 
scholars; first, in mental discipline, training, and development, 
and, secondly, in useful knowledge thoroughly comprehended and 
permanently retained. 
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Oonbibuted. 

THE SWAIN FREE SCHOOL. 

New Bedford, Mass. 

William W. Swain, of New Bedford, died about twenty-five years 
a^o. In his will he devised his homestead — a large house with 
about three acres of ground situated in the best part of the city — 
and a sum of money to certain trustees, who, on the death of his 
wife, were to found a school. The long interval that elapsed before 
the trustees came into control of the estate was marked by the rise 
of a flourishing Hi^h School and an equally flourishing Acad- 
emy. When the widow of Governor Swain died, the trustees found 
their position peculiar enough. They were under obligations to 
establish a free school. But there were already two excellent 
schools which prepared for business life, for Harvard and other col- 
leges, or else gave the education that is commonly deemed sufficient 
for those men and women of the better classes who do not care for 
college. To found a school of the same ^rade would hurt the other 
sdiools, and yet do nothing for education that they did not do 
already. 

After carefiil deliberation, the Board of Trustees resolved to make 
the new school supplementary and not in any way similar to the 
existing schools. While the range of studies must needs be limited, 
those that were taught should be in every respect on the level of 
collegiate work. It could not be called a college, for its departments 
were few. But whatever it undertook should be carried on in 
strictly collegiate fashion. Furthermore, the trustees feJt inclined 
to found an institution that should be a school in name but a college 
in effect, rather than to present the common sight of a &lsely called 
college, with underpaid faculty, ill-defined departments, no library, 
and diplomas at a aiscount. 

The will of the founder laid stress on those studies ** which pre- 
pare for the practical duties of life." Hence the trustees determined 
to restrict the range of departments to two. The first was a sort of 
normal department. Most women who are forced to support them- 
selves turn to teaching ; and furthermore, they are likely to be put 
in charge of younger scholars. English, even in its elementary 
branches, is a study so important to all of us that only really capa- 
ble graduates of an extended English course should be allowed to 
give even the lowest forms of instruction. The study of English 
philoloey and literature was therefore put in the forefront. To this 
were aoded the two chief modern languages and history. 

The second department was that of industrial art. The art 
instruction id the New Bedford public schools is of a high rank, 
and its exhibit has won the strongest expressions of m^aise from the 
best judges in the State. The trustees of the Swain Free School de- 
cided to carry this instruction into still more advanced stages. The 
able instructor of art in the city schools was engaged to take charge 
of the new department. To use his own words, the purpose of this 
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department was ** to furnish such instruction in drawing, painting, 
and modeling as is required by designers and workmen in the va- 
rious constructive and decorative arts, and to serve as a training 
school for teachers of these branches. The course of study embraces 
drawing and painting from models, casts, draperies, and still 
life; practical geometry, shadows, pers|)ective, modeling and casting, 
historical ornament, and original design." To obtain a certificate 
in this department the student must have passed satisfactory exam- 
inations in a series of tasks too long to beLdetailed in these pages. 

For the other departments appointments were made as foQoVrs : 
The Head Master, who was to organize theschool, oversee its general 
workings, and teach the department of English and (for the present) 
that of German ; for the French courses a native of France, who is 
at the same time a master of the literature and the philology of his 
mother tongue. 

The next matter to arrange was the requisites for admission. 
That was easily settled. The two schools mentioned above prepare 
for Harvard GoUe^ and otherwise carrv their instruction to an 
advanced point. It was simply requirea of every candidate for 
admission to the Swain Free School that he should be a graduate 
of one of these schools, or else he should present proof of equivalent 
preparation. 

It was found that the large house on the estate would for the 
present give ample room for all purposes of school work, and at 
the same time serve as the residence of the Head Master. About 
six thousand dollars were spent on its alterations. 

In 8th mo., 1882, a circular was issued declaring the conditions of 
admission and giving the courses of study for 1882^3. All instruc- 
tion was offered free of charge to any citizen of New Bedford 
prepared to profit by it. There were 109 applications for admission, 
of which 90 were acted on fiEivorably ; and on 10th mo. 25th, the 
school was formally opened with a roll of 89 students. It was found 
that, with one exception, these consisted of young women. The 
reason is obvious. In the first place, young men who desire such 
instruction as this usually find their way to college ; and, secondly, 
the instruction being in the day-time, those who had not gone to 
college and desired to take one or two of the courses were prevented 
by their business engagements. Partly to meet this latter difficultv 
— for the present year — ^a course of evening readings was offered. 
The readings in Chaucer's Canterbury Tcdee have been attended by 
an average audience of three hundred. At the present writing an 
effort is on foot to add a scientific department to the school. This 
would benefit such young men as wisn to make themselves masters 
of the highest branches of chemistry, etc. If established, this 
course will be under the charge of a competent instructor, and will 
exclude all elementary work. In fact, this is the one vital and 
necessary principle of the school, without which it has no reason for 
being : the instruction, however limited in quantity, must be strictly 
collegiate in quality. 
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The courses of instruction for the current year were all ^ven as 
announced, and were as follows ^— (A) Engubh. — (a) Huiory oj 
the English Language. — ^Text-books : B. Morris, Historical Outlinea 
of English Accidence ; Morris and Skeat, Specimens of Early Eng- 
lish ; W. W. Skeat, Specimens of English Literature, 1394-1579 ; Lec- 
tures on History of English Language, (b) Beginning CUub in Anglo- 
Saxon. — ^Text-book : H. Sweet, Ai^lo-Saxon Reader ; Lectures on 
English Phonology, (c) Claes in Shakespeare and MiUon — Hamlet; 
Milton's Minor Poems and Paradiae Lost (both in the Clarendon Presa 
Edition); Lectures on Poetics, (d) Rhetoric and Composition, — 
A. S. Hill, Principles of Rhetoric ; Themes. — (B) Modern Lan- 
OUAQES. — (a) Oerman Literature of the Eighteenth Century. — Les- 
sing, Herder. Groethe, Schiller; Minna von Bamhelm; &oethe's 
Lyrische Gedichte; Schiller's Gedichte; Lectures, (b) French. — 
1st Class: Gavet's Grammaire Frangaise; Exercices frangais sur 
les principales difficult^ ; Bougeault's Pr^ds historique et chronolo- 
gique de la litt^rature frangaise; Magin's Histoire de France^ 
Roche, Les prosateurs frangais depuis Torigine de la litt6rature 
frangaise jusqillk nos jours. — ^Exercises in dictation and reading of 
French poetry. — 2d Class: Gayet's Grammaire Frangaise, etc 
(as in Ist class) ; Lepetit, Synon3rmes de la langue firangaise ; other 
textrbooks as in Ist class. (C) Histoby. — Constitutional Hikory of 
England. J. R. Green, Short History of the English People; W. 
Stubbs, Select Chapters Illustrative of English Constitutional His- 
tory; study of subjects connected with the Norman Conquest; 
Essays by members of the c^^; Lectures. 

The art course has been described above. Outside of it, the 
centre of instruction, as a mere glance at the courses will show, ia 
English — the language and the literature. This is in harmony with 
the purpose of the sdiool. Its scholars &11 into two classes: First, 
those young women who are perhaps pecuniarily able to attend 
college, but are forced by other considerations to stay at home. 
These naturally desire to learn more of the literature of their own 
lan^age. Secondly, there are those who expect to adopt the pro- 
fession of teaching. It is hoped that the Swain Free School shall in 
time send out teachers who will help to rid our common-school system 
of that undeniable niaiserie — the happy expreasion, *'pour rendre 
m^taphoriquement la simplicity et le manque d'usage des gens qui 
ne sent point sortis de leur ntd," as Brachet nas it — which one noticea 
about all instruction in En^iish of the lower grades. Drill and 
parrot-training too often hide, or trv to hide, the real helplessness 
of the teacher. The teacher of such branches should be forced to 
undergo a searching examination in English. How can a teacher 
teach the simplest forms of Endish grammar when he does not 
know what English means ? After this examination let him have 
a secured position and liberal pay, ttnd we shall no lon^r have 
cause to complain of our lower schools. If the Swain School can 
help to bring about this demand for teachers, who shall also be 
scholars, not half-educated zealots with their wallets ''bretful" of 
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methods "come all hot" from a normal school, it will be fulfilling 
Its mission. About the middle of the school year examinations 
were held in all the courses. The questions for these have been 
printed in pamphlet form. Without exception, the results. were 
encouraging. 

By way of appendix to this description of the Swain Free School, 
a few facts are added in r^rd to the work done in English at the 
leading educational institutions of our own Society. The writer 
begs leave to thank Prof. A. C. Thomas, of Haverford; President 
Joseph Moore, of Earlham ; Princiwtl Augustine Jones, of Provi- 
dence, and President Trueblood, of Penn College, for their prompt 
and foil information sent in answer to inquiries about English work. 
It is pleasant to think that the outlook is so much brigher than it 
was some ten years ago, when the writer took his degree from Ha- 
yerfqrd College, with six uncorrected themes and thirty recitations 
in Cleveland s Compendium, as the only warrant for his diploma's 
assurance — at least, so far as English was concerned — that he was 
a youth "Eximia spe."* How much was left to hope in those days! 

But now " at Haverford, the Freshmen have fifteen lessons in Ele- 
mentary Rhetoric (A. 8. Hill's), and are expected to write at least 
four themes. * * * The Sophomores have twenty lectures on English 
literature the first half-year, which they takedown and copy. * * * 
The Juniors have Whately's Rhetoric, and four or six themes, 
which are carefolly corrected and explained. The Seniors have the 
last half-year one hour a week in Anglo-Saxon * * * and about 
twenty lessons in History of the EnglishXanguage (Lounsburg), also 
Milton's Areopagitica and Samaon Agonistes, or a play of Shakes- 
peare, or both, as time allows." All this is required work from both 
classical and scientific students. A certain trite Virgilian remark 
about Hector rises to one's lips as one compares this required work 
with that of ten years ago. But there is still room for improvement 
The courses for examination for the Master's degree include Greek, 
Latin, Sanskrit, German, physics, astronomy, history, and com- 
parative philology ; but we look in vain for English. Suppressing 
an inclination to quote the elder Pliny about honoring all things 
that happen to be foreign, we pass to Providence School, which in 
this department is on a collegiate level. Besides the usual course in 
English literature. Providence goes into old English to the follow- 
ing extent. " Kmc— two weekly recitations of forty minutes each, 
for twenty weeks. Text-book— S^^eet's Anglo-Saxon Reader. 
Amount— The class read fourteen selections from the Reader, aggre- 
gating seventy pages. Grammar— mainly comparison of A.-S. with 
new English and with German * * * Readings— Selectiom from 
Greens History, and * * * a large part of Chaucer's Prologue and 
I fie Pnoresees Tale, The work done at Earlham is very thorough 

*In all fairness, however, to the consulship of Plancus, one must bear 
in mind that mute instruction of the library, and, above all, the lectures 
and the thousand incidental allusions to English Literature that we got 
from the hps of the Professor of Classical Philology. 
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for modem Enelkh— especially, that is, in comporition, ** which is 
steadily pursued all the four years of the oourse ; the Freshmen 
study literature, chiefly the biographies of authors and the history 
of the periods in which they wrote. The Seniors study more spe- 
cially thelanguageand examine critically "some of the leading works 
of each age." The books of reference, however, in this oourse, pro- 
voke some criticism. They are out of date, in most cases, and could 
be profitably exchanged for fresher material. The oourse in history, 
however, is well arranged, and must help the English department 
to a considerable extent. Penn College has a fair course in (modern) 
English literature ; in philology it does *' next to nothing." 

Turning back to the Swain free School, one asks, Wluit is the re- 
quired work ; what courses are laid down as ground for the certifi- 
cate of the school ? This question is not yet settled. A three years' 
oourse in English, including literature and philoloey in all periods, 
from the eiurhest down, together with a course in history and one 
modem language will probably be demanded for a fiiU '* English " 
certificate. Special courses are allowed. Finally, a growing 
library — mostly imported books— is b^inning to do good work for 
reference. The Academy, Athenwum, Angtia, Ameriean Journal of 
Philology^ Kladderadateeh, LUeraturzeUing, Le Franeaii, and other 
periodicals, lie on the reading-room table, and are fiurly well used. 

Francis B. Oummere. 



OontrOmied, 

TO THE FRIENDS OF EDUCATION. 

The trustees respectfully represent that there is now in full opera- 
tion in Goldsboro, N. C, a colored graded school, numbering four 
hundred pupils ; that the prospects of its usefulness are greats but 
that its efficiency at this time is impaired by lack of fun£ to keep 
the school in proper progress ; that the pres^fut revenue of the insti- 
tution and its help from other sources will not defray the current 
expenses for so long a time as they deem it proper to continue its 
session. 

And they therefore call upon all friends of educatipn to aid them in 
prolonging the existence of^this school and to assist in extending its 
usefulness to the community. 

[We give place to the aboye, hoping it may meet the eye of some one 

who will feel inclined to assist, the more so on account of the following 

note, which accompanied it, written by one so well known to many 

Friends.] — Editors. 

Philadelphia, February 10th, 188S. 
Mr. Miles Tucker, Principal of the Goldsboro School, was graduated 
with honor from this institution in June, 1876. He is a young man of 
fine ability, reliable, and honest. 

Very respectfully, 

F. M. Jackbok Ooppin, 

Principal of the IrutUtUe/or Colored Youth. 
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WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 

At the last meeting of the Friends' Teachers' Association of 
Philadd^ia, held 2 mo. 8. after the discassion of the subject of 
Written Examinations, the foUowing resolution was adopted : 

** Besohed, that all the schools here represented be requested to said 
to Thb Studemt statements of their methods of conducting Wrii" 
ten Examinaiiaiu, and the uses made of them in promoting studoits." 

Following this will be found the answers whicm have bwn received 
from all the larger Friends' schools within Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. It appears from these that final written examinations are 
in universal use in aU the graded schools, and that the promotion of 
the pupils depends mainly upon their passing satisfactorily. 

The few responses which have been made by die Smaller Prepara- 
tive Meeting Schools indicate that th^ are generally not sufiSciently 
graded to render written examinations of much service. 

The several statements also show that it is a general custom to 
give shorter examinations on the current work in place of the cus- 
tomary oral recitations. 

Havbbfobd Gollbqe. — ^There are two kinds of written exam- 
inations at Haverford — ^the regular examinatimis at the end of each 
half year, and hour examinations, which take the place of recitations 
and are given at the option of the professor. The marks for the 
latter count in with the marks for recitation. They are given 
either with or without warning on the work gone over or any por- 
tion of it. They are usually considered in the marks as an equiva- 
lent of two or three recitations. There are no penalties but the 
marking for fiiilures. 

In the half-yearly examinations, three and one-half hours are 
allowed to each study. All questions unanswered at the expiration 
of this time are counted as failures. Marks are given on a scale of 
10, and if anv student foils to get 6 or over he must make up the 
examination by private study. The average of all examination 
marks is combined with the average of all recitation marks for the 
year to determine the rank of the student. This average must be 
over 6} (6 in the Freshmen Year) or the student cannot be 
promoted. 

WBBrrrowir School. — ^In both of our schools the classes are ex- 
amined in all the text-books which they complete. K a boy receives 
66i in each stud^ of the term, he is promoted to tiie next class. In 
the girls' school it has been usual to require, besides this, that the 
grades of the term should average 80. 

If pupils foil to come up to the required standard in one or more 
studies, the respective foculties decide whether he or she shall stay 
down or go on. This usually turns upon the question, ^ Will he be 
able to do the work of the next daoS r ' 

In conducting the examinations one or more classes are seated in 
a room with a teacher, and printed or written questions are handed 
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them. These they are expected to answer within three hours. The 
value of each questicm is attached to it on the slip given to 
the pupil. The questions are usually written out and copi^ by the 
aid of the Edison Electric Pen, or by the Hectograph. 

With the boys no attention is paid to mistakes in speUing, except 
to serious misspdling of the technical words ditecuy relating to 
the subject under examination, or of important geographical or 
historical names. On the girls' side, deductions for spelling are 
made at the rate of 1 for every. 10 misspelled words. 

The grades of the pupils are given to them privately. A record is 
kept by the school, but no comparison of grades is ever made. It is 
the present custom of the Committee whidi visits the school at the 
close of the term to devote one day to the examination of the 
written answers of the pupils. 

In addition to these r^ular and final examinations, short exam- 
inations are frequently suostituted for the daily recitations. Some* 
limes these are without notice, sometimes they are assigned before- 
hand as an incentive to thorough work. Classes are often examined 
on certain sections of their book to ascertain whether they are ready 
to proceed further. In some of the lower arithmetic and algebra 
classes these examinations occur as often as once a wedc. 

Fkiendb' Select School for Boys. — ^At Friends' Select School 
for Boys, Philadelphia, promotions are made to depend on the results 
of written examinations. Although these examinations are not con- 
sidered necessary as a means of testine a pupil's proficiency, this 
being pretty well known to the teacher by the daily recitations, yet 
they are sometimes a satisfactory proof to the pupil himself of his 
unfitness for entering upon a higher branch of study. 

A boy may feel that he has been unfairly dealt with if, while other 
members of the class are promoted, he be kept back on the ground 
of his daily recitations not having been sufficiently meritorious. 
But if, in the written examinati<»is, his answers fall short of the re- 
quired standard his deficiency is definitely shown. 

Short partial written examinations are alao given at any time and 
are of more practical value than the final ones. They serve as 
practice in the same kind of examinations that are continually sprung 
upon us after leaviuj; school ; as in active life the tests of our knowl- 
edge and qualifications day by day come upon us often without a 
moment's warning. The scholar should be prepared to expect this 
while at school and that the unexpected calls of daily life admit of 
no cramming before performance.^^ 

Friendb' Select School fob Girus. — ^We give written exami- 
nations on most of the subjects that our classes pursue, both at the 
end of the term and at irr^ular intervals through the term. Those 
through the term are sometimes announced Iwforehand, that the 
pupils may have the ben^t of preparing for them, and are some- 
times given without any previous announcement. 

Occasionally the lesson for the day is written instead of recited ; 
this we find to be the readiest means of accustoming the pupils to 
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see that with a little practice it is as easy to write a leeson that i» 
well known as it is to recite it. Where pupils show by their papers 
that their knowledge is very incomplete of that part of the subject 
over which the examinations through the term are given^ we fre- 
quently have this part of the subject studied again at that time to 
insure their thoroughness on the same when the final examination is 
given. 

The grades received by the pupils at the end of the term generally 
determme whether or not they may. advance into the work of the 
classes next above, although we b^r in mind the special needs of 
individual cases and occasionally allow some either to pass on with 
a lower grade than the passing one, or to take another examination 
over the same by which their promotion will be determined. 

No public announcement of grades is made at any time, that the 
examinations may be made as little prominent as possible, our aim 
being to impress upon the minds of our pupils that the acquirement 
of knowledge is the object to be sought rather than the grade that 
shall be obtajned. 

GfiRMAirrowN School. — Our final examinations are usually held 
the last week of the term. The preceding week a notice is posted 
on the bulletin-board, stating on wkat day the examinations ^1 be 
given. Some people think it a good plan to examine classes unex- 
pectedlv, to prevent any opportunity ** for worry " on the part of the 
pupils, but we do not approve of this for final examinations. We 
give but one examination to each daas per day, and endeavor to 
make it so short that the slowest can finish before the close of schooL 
The quicker ones usually finish much sooner, and are allowed to go 
home when done. The questions are written on the blackboard, 
with the valuation of each one attached. We mark on a scale of 
10, and a grade of 7.50 is re<juired to pass. We promote from one 
class to another almost entirely upon the basis of these grades* 
When pupils miss the first examination they are given a second 
trial as soon afterward as possible. These two grades are averaged 
for their final grade on that lesson. 

We are in the habit of deducting for misspelled words at the rate 
of one for every twenty-five errors, especiauy for technical terms, 
where care has been taken to teach the correct spelling of those words. 
We do not discount for grammatical errors or want of punctuation* 

A teacher is always present at each class examination throughout 
its continuance and has the supervision of the class. 

Any teacher of any euiject at any echool-Ume, according to the 
eckaol programme, can take, and does take, the time of his or her 
subject ooeasianally — say once in two weeks, or oftener — ^for written 
examination. Of course, this is for claaa work and has nothing to 
do directly with passing from grade to grade in a graded course. 
This is very informal, and classes may or may not know that the 
examination is to occur ; generally they do not know of it. At any 
rate, there is never any trouble or complaint about it in or out of the 
house. Sometimes, by previous arrangement with other teachers^ 
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the examination time is extended beyond the programme time due 
the subject for the day. 

We have no difficulty about written examinations, and consider 
them, when properly conducted, of great importance. 

MooRBBTOWV Agajdbmt. — With respect to the promotion of 
students the principal writes : " Practically, the promotion depends, 
in great measure, upon the grade of the final examination, though 
we take care to have it understood that it is not of necessity con* 
trolled by this. If a student who had recited well throughout the 
term should happen to get a bad number, he might be passed, and 
vice vena, though I bdieve that in practice these things sddom 
happen." 

ISAAC T. Johnson, Principal of a school in Wilmington, Del., 
writes as follows : '* During the past two years we have be^ holding 
r^^lar written examinations in each study near the close of the 
school month, and at the end of the school term of five months we 
examine over the work for the term. The pupils know that the 
examinations will come durins: a certain week, but do not know 
what the order will be. We also have written recitations, or half* 
hour examinations, frequently, and in all written work we mark all 
errors of answer and language, and require them to be corrected by 
the pupil and returned to the teacher. The time allowed for the 
examination varies with the work to be done and seldom exceeds 
two hours. We have used the examinations as a text for promo* 
tion, yet reserving the right of permitting the recitation avera^ to 
be of influence in promoting. I might add that our method is to 
write a dertain number of questions on the board, which the pupils 
answer on pafter, including the statement of the question m the 
answer." 



We have extended the inauiry beyond the limits expressed bv 
the resolution, and through the courtesy of officers connected witn 
various schools have the following to ofibr : 

President Joseph Moobe writes from Earlham College : 

''Classes are examined on the completion of a study, usually at or 
near the end of a term. 

" The maximum time allowed is four hours. 

" The questions are intended to be so framed that they shall test 
as near as possible the students' proficiency in the whole subject 
pursued. 

" Students are required to eet seventy per cent in order to ' pass.' 

"If a student &iis to get the required per cent, he must wait till 
the regular time for the examination of tne next year's class, unless 
allowMl a second trial by a vote of the fia^culty. 

" One or more members of the fiftculty must be present at the ex* 
amination of every class. 

. " Students are marked )Sr«^,Meond, or third grade, according to the 
merits of their work." 

16 
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From Principal L.L.HoBB8»ofFrieDd8' School, New Garden, N.C.: 

** In our school, examinations are conducted as follows : The 
class, or classes, to be examined being assembled in one room, test 
questions on the subject studied are written on the board. These 
tne students are expected to answer in writing to the best of their 
ability without boolu or any communication. We endeavor to give 
such questions as will require from the average student from two to 
four hours' faithful work. Our object is not merely to ascertain 
whether or not the pupil's knowledge of the subject is sufficient to 
pass from it to somethmg higher, but to make the examination im- 
portant disciplinary work. The former of these two objects is lar^y 
apparent from previous eitaminations in the recitation-room. We 
also give, in many cases, written monthly examinations, giving the 
usual time devoted to recitation to these, our object being twofold, 
for a general review, and to accustom the pupils to writing answers, 
thus securing, to some extent, accuracy of statement, and preparing 
them for their final examinations. We seldom grade examinations 
or make any report to the students on grade further than to inform 
them whether or not they are prepared to be promoted." 

From D. W. Dennis, Principal of Bloomingdale Academy, Ind. : 

" We seat students separately, in rooms where there is blackboard 
room for questions ; we require all answers to be written with ink 
and to be made at one sitting and within a specified time. We 
require similar headings to be prefixed to all papers and the same 
farm of answering to he used. 

*' We aim first, to decide and roister the grade of the pupil, and to 
discover the points in which his Imowledge of the subject is deficient. 

^* Second, we aim by means of test questions, in adcmion to the text 
Questions, to assist the student in the difficult processes of indepen- 
dent thought, deduction, induction, definition, generalization, etc 

" Third, we aim to train the student in the matters of correct form, 
neatness, orthography, nunctuation, and good English expression. 

'^ Perhaps it may not be amiss to add that to aid m securing these 
results we assign as a lesson for the following dav the same questions 
which have b^n used in the writt^i examinations. In these reci- 
tations we discuss the answers given and agree upon suitable answers 
both as to matter and expression for tiie several questions, and we 
recommend this when fiuthfiilly done as the mod valuable part of 
the exercise." 

From Erabtub Test : 

"We conduct written examinations at Central Academy (Plain- 
field, Indiana), by writing the questions on the'blackboard where all 
the class can see them, auowing three h<mrs for each examination. 

'' The marks on the papers express^ the teacher's judgment of die 
pupils' knowledge of that subject ob thawn by ike anmoers given. No 
pupil is allowed to pass a study with less than eighty per cent, as an 
average^ made up of reeUoHon per cents, and the examination per 
cent, but no pupil receives any addttume for recUaHan per cents, 
unless the examination papers snow seventy per cent." 
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From J. B. XJkthakk, Prerident of Wilmington CoUeffe : 
" The rank of students is determined here uto^ther by written 
examination. The per cent marking the mde is written on the 
paper and it is returned to the student We nold no regular written 
examinations except for the purpose of determining the students' 
ability to pass from a study, but occasionally teachers have held 
such exammation for purposes of review, and in all ca^es it has 
been found to be very satisfiietory in its results to this end. I think 
the only reason it is not employeid more as a review exercise is the 
enormous amount of labor required to conduct it as it should be, 
since corrections must be made with much more care in such cases 
than when merely used to determine grade. In fiict, with our 
already overworkea force, I think this objection an insuperable one." 

From William W. White, Principal of Baisin Valley Semi- 
nary, Adrian, Michigan : 

''We usually have written examinations during the last week of 
each term. 

'' The students are required to use pen and ink, are seated so that 
they cannot readily communicate with one another, and are under 
the spe cial care of a teacher while the examination continues. 

'' We average the per cent obtained in recitation with that of the 
written examination, requiring a grade of eighty per cent average, 
provided the grade in written examinations does not &11 below 
seventy per cent 

" We call attention to the mistakes made and sometimes mark the 
misspelled words. We do not lower the grade on account of rais- 
spelfing or lack of neatness, but in various ways we encourage im- 
provement in these particulars." 



On this subject a Friend writes us : ''I am pleased that you have 
taken up the subject of Written Examinations in The Student, 
for while the^ may be verv useAil, they appear to promote three 
evils — crammine, an unhealthy emulation for grades rather than for 
real training or luiowledee, and an over-taxing of nervous tempera- 
ments. These might all be obviated probably, but they are not in 
our schools. Would it not be well for you to get some outside ex- 

Sirience, too, and give it in your next editorial remarks? I believe 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Vassar College 
have varied from the usual plans somewhat. 

''In our Home Study work we often make out the questions for one 
student diflferentl v from another. Their trainioff and capacity are so 
diflerent that we know that one woman cannot be expected to learn 
from a given book what another one would. 

"This so far applies to class instruction that a teacher should only 
ask of his class what he believes all attentive and foithfril members 
of it should have fidrly apprehended and made their own during 
his teaching. 

"I have Tone thought that an examination over a whole book, a 
'final,' as the children call it, should test intelligent comprehension 
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of maio parte rather than minutue likely to be forgotten in a month 
after the cramming/' 

Acting on a suggestion contained in this letter, we have obtained 
the following account of Vassar's method, which was kindly pre- 
pared by Mary A. Jordan, teacher of English Composition: 

'' Vassar's system of examinations has been developed in the midst 
of the influences which, for the last twenty-five years, have so pro- 
foundly modified all theories of education. The conflict between the 
rival aims of ' training the mind ' and ' imparting useful informa- 
tion,' was from the first a significant factor in the problem which 
she had to solve, a problem still further complicated by the thousand 
difiiculties which have beset the question of the higher education of 
women. The newspapers have been emphatic in declarations that 
women are at once superficial and ambitious, languid and nervous ; 
they have warned of the danger of ' over stimulation ' and justified 
themselves by a long list of alleged ' victims.' Due weight has 
been given to the truth in these representations and all effort made 
to elude the evils of their exaggeration. As a result, the method of 
conducting examinations at VassSu* is not to be described in a word, 
nor appreciated without bearing in mind the conditions it is intended 
to meet. In the first place, it is not exclusively written or oral. 
Specimens of the entrance examination papers are published in every 
issue of the College catalogue. These, however, may be supple- 
mented at the discretion of the teacher by oral examinations. The 
published papers may be said to represent the maximum of technical 
knowledge and so-called 'book work' required of any student, 
while its equivalent in practical information, however expressed, is 
never revised. The character of examinations aiter a student has 
entered the College, whether in the preparatory school or any one of 
the regular classes, is similar in its attempt to secure the most e&- 
cient work at the least cost in the friction of machinery. The work 
of the departments being intrusted to Professors^ the conduct of the 
examinations is naturally modificyl by their personal theories and 
preferences, some preferring to have examinations occur at regular 
intervals and with due notice to the students, others waiting for the 
completion of a topic, perhaps, and preventing the possibility of 
* cram ' by making no announcement. The proportion of written 
and oral work required dififers somewhat in the different departr 
ments and in the case of individual instructors. In mathematics, 
for instance, written work has the lion's share, in the claasical de- 
partment rarely more than fifty per cent. Every where, however, the 
attempt is made to ascertain not only the formal acquirements of 
the students, but also their command of the subject in its principles 
and applications. Original demonstrations are called for m mathe- 
matics ; classical students are asked to prepare papers on text which 
they have not read in class. Every member of the class in EngUsh 
literature is required to keep a note-book embodying the substanoe 
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of the Professor's lectures and the results of her private reading, 
which is from time to time inspected by the instructor. 

" In the department of physics and chemistry, * written recitations,' 
blackboard demonstrations, chemistry practice make up the bulk of 
the examinations. In short, each department endeavors to cultivate 
certain special facilities of intellect or observation, at the same time 
that it aids in the development of mental power in general. In 
addition to written exercises from time to time and term examina- 
tions, members of the astronomy classes prepare papers on subjects 
designated by Prof. Mitchell, and are in certain instances given the 
work of making computations for some of the scientific associations 
with which she is connected. Greneral reviews and examinations are 
held at the close of each of the 'semesters' for a time varying 
from one week to three. The same characteristic of all these exer- 
cises is the effort to keep the middle course between carelessness and 
subtlety, to prevent equally the use of ' Woman's Greek ' and the 
graduation of a * blue. ' 

By means of the following simple exercise, called the '' expunged 
figure," ewery pupil in school cm be tested in rapid and correct 
work in addition and subtraction. We know from experience that 
this is an exercise that pupils take great pleasure in. 

Let each pupil write a number consisting of three or more figures. 
Tell him to subtract from it the sum of its digits. Let him now 
draw a line through or strike out one of the figures in this remain- 
der, add the remaming figures, and give ^ou the sum of this last 
addition. You can then tell him promptly which one he struck 
out, provided he did his work correctly. 

To illustrate, suppose he wrote 395. If he subtract the sum of 
its digits, 17, from the number, the remainder is 378. If he strike 
out the 3 and add the remaining digits he has 15, which last sum 
he must always tell you. You are enabled to tell the figure struck 
out, as it will always be the difference between the sum he announces 
to vou and the next higher multiple of 9. You cannot fail on this 
unless a pupil strikes out either a cipher or a nine, in which case it 
is plain the result would not be changed and you would have to 
guess whether it was a cipher or nine. Explain the work that the 
pupils are to do and try it as a mental recreation. — PracL Teacher. 



Poverty is uncomfortable, as I can testify ; but nine times out of 
ten the best thing that can happen to a young man is to be tossed 
overboard and compelled to sink or swim for himself In all my 
acquaintance, I never knew a man to be drowned who was worth 
saving. — James A. Garfield. 



True wisdom is to know what is best worth doing, and to do that 
which is best worth doing. 
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Selected. 

THE KING OF SPAIN TO A TEACHERS' INSTITUTE. 

Gentlemen : Courtesy compels me to address you, not only in 
order to express my gratitude to the President and Secretary of the 
congress and the representative of the Fomento de las Artes for the 
friendly things they have said to me and the importance they have 
attributed to my concurrence in this interesting affair, but also that 
I may testify the satisfaction I feel at having the honor to preside at 
this first pedagogic congress. , i • i. n 

Only a few days ago the congress of hygienists met in this hall, 
for the purpose of instituting a society having in view the improve- 
ment of the material condition of the Spanish people. To-day the 
representatives of the educating class, which more than any other 
hafi it in its power to contribute to the development of (he national 
intelligence, instruction, and culture, have met here for the same 
purpose, b not this an evidence, gentlemen, that these two ideas, 
which are complementary of each other, that these two currents, 
which flow from the duality of human nature, are the two motors 
which urge our country slowly hut surely onward in the path of 
civilization and progress ? How can I add anything to what you 
haye heard from those who have just preceded me ? They have 
shown you clearly how great and noble is the mission of the teacher, 
for he draws man out of that state of ignorance which makes him 
resemble a being deprived of reason and oj)ens his heart and eyes to 
the grand ideas which /orm the foundation of all society — God, 
country, family,^ and charity. 

/ It is, therefore, my duty to express in tiiis hall not only the in- 
terest I feel in the lot of the Spanish teacher, bur also my sincere 
desire to contribute in such manner as my duties and prerogatives 
may permit to an amelioration of his condition, in which effort the 
GU)vernment will assist me with an interest equal to my own. I was 
once a schoolboy, and I feel a deep sense of gratitude to my own be- 
lov«l teachers, and God knows that if it depended on me alone 
Spanish teachers would have no cause to envy their fellows in the 
most advanced countries of Europe. 

But Senor Garcia y Garcia, the representative of the Fomento de 
las Artes, has well said that tiie time has passed when it was believed 
that an initiative on the part of the State would accomplish every- 
thing. Neither is it any longer just that the State should bear all 
the responsibility. The King and the Government can help, encour- 
age, direct, and regulate the progress of instruction, but its inception 
lies in the currents of public opinion, which are so powerful that 
nothing else can take their place. Aa I have already said in this 
hall, ignorance is the worst form of slavery, and only those redeem 
themselves from it who yearn to be rid of it and who know how to 
render themselves worthy of obtaining and preserving such freedom. 
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SAeeUd. 

SCHOOI^ROOM SKETCHES.— FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. 

One morning in 1873 a class of children were at their usual work, 
when the tolling of a bell near by broke in upon them like a knell 
of doom. Study was suspended, and its solemn significance hushed 
to a perfect quiet the most restless, as echo after echo of other bells 
came faintly back to the listening ear. It was the announcement of 
the death of the ereat Professor Agassiz. 

The tei^^her asked the children to quietly lay aside their books, 
and then and there, while the heart was softened and the attention 
perfect, she told them of the little boy born across the sea more than 
nfty years before — of his natural love for birds, reptiles, fishes, and 
insects, which early showed itself in watching their habits and study- 
ing their moYements ; of his home in Switzerland ; of his leaving it 
to come and live with us ; of the love and respect he inspired among 
us as we watched his untiring industry and modest. worth ; of his 
ereat power over reptiles, such that he was never bitten or injured 
by them ; of the wonderfhl charm that made him their master and 
finend, so that they seemed to talk with each other in some m^teri- 
ous langpiage of their own ; of the reverence felt and shown him by 
the great men who knew him, and of the simple, child-like nature 
that made him the companion of children. A& well as she could, 
she told them of his bland school, and gave in conclusion the simplest 
meanings of the terms, ''Professor,'' '-Science," and "Natural His- 
tory." Now he was dead, and two nations were in mourning for the 
great man. 

The children listened breathlessly to this new story, emphasized 
by the sad accompaniment of the bell, and I do not think one of 
them will ever quite forget to reverence the memory of Professor 
Agassiz, or to feel a little kindlier toward that order of creation to 
which he gave his life. 

" But," some one objects, " there is no time for this." We answer, 
What is the object of the school-room ? For what are you placed 
with those children? Is it to imitate the workings of the cotton- 
mill, and keep the machinery at work for the purpose of showing 
so inuch tangible result each night? Are immortal minds to be 
dealt with like a weaver's shuttle, to be kept constantly in motion 
if the heavens £eill ? 

Scarcely a week passes but an unlooked-for occasion arises to give 
valuable specific information upon some passing event, and the true- 
hearted teacher seeking for opportunities will not fail to discover 
the moral of each such event, and to drop it like a little pearl into 
eadi softened child-heart. Teaching moral lessons in the abstract is 
as unsatisfying as it Lb fruitless ; but interwoven with the everyday 
events of the school-room, it can be made to be the bright and shin- 
ing thread in the web of character which the right teacher is forming 
hourly, in numberless ways, without any neglect of the knowledge 
gained in books. 
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A time set apart for moral instruction seems as absurd as to 
arrange a set time for the enjoyment of air and light. As these in- 
dispensable agents enter into our physical well-being every moment 
when we are unconscious of it, so does the moral nature need the 
constant supply of the fundamental principles of right and truth to 
nourish its growth. This supply must pervade every act in the 
school-room intangibly and fully as light nils its space. It can only 
come as a radiation from the teacher s soul, speaking oftener in the 
eye and manner than in words. A swift glance of surprise and re- 
proach telegraphed from a teacher's eye, without one second of inter- 
mission in the school-work, will prove a most effective dispatch. 
While, then, we improve the passing event to give special informa- 
tion upon other things than books, and interweave the lesson it 
teaches, let us not forget that every moment in the day has its oppor- 
tunity to impart moral instruction by swift, ingenious methods. 

Eva D, Kellogg, in N. E, Jaum. of Ed, 

Cbftfrflnilcd. 

TEACH TRUTHFULNESS. 

A few days before the adjournment of the late Congress there 
happened an angry colloquy between two menbers who held oppo- 
site views concerning certam river and harbor appropriations. So 
wrathftil were their expressions and so menacmg their attitude 
toward each other that either an encounter on the spot or a duel in 
the near ftiture appeared imminent. Mutual explanations, however, 
followed, each party professed to be satisfied, and the humiliating 
spectacle of fisticu^ and a possible tragedy were averted. 

I was reminded, in that connection, of a passage in Amelia Opie's 
Uhutrationa of Lying, in which, referring to scenes similar to the 
above, when some so-called noble Lord or nonorable Commoner has 
been betrayed into severe personal comment on his antagonist, so that 
either an apology or a duel is deemed to be unavoidable, she remarks : 

"But as these assemblies are called Christian, even the warriors present 
deem apology a more proper proceeding than duel. Yet, how is apology 
to be made consistent with the dignity and dictates of worldly honor? 
And how can the necessity of duel, that savage, heathenish disgrace to a 
civilized and Christian land, be at once obviated ? Oh ! the method is 
easy enough ; * it is as easy as lying/ and lying is the remedy. A noble 
Lord or an honorable Member gets up anH says that undoubtedly his 
noble or honorable friend used such and such words ; but, no doubt, that 
by those words he did not mean wh^t those words usually mean, but he 
meant so and so. Some one on the other side immediately rises on behalf 
of the offended and says that if the offender will say that by so and so he 
did not mean so and so, the offended will be perfectly satisfied. On which 
the offender rises, declares that by black he aid not mean black, hut white ; 
in short, that black is white and white black; the offended saySj Enough. 
I am satisfied ! The honorable House is satisfied also that life is put out 
of peril, and what is called honor is satisfied by the sacrifice only oftruth." 

During the course of the still-pending Star Route trial, the public 
has been treated to many disgraceful, wordy passages, not unmixed 
with vengeful threatenings, on the part of counsel and witnesses, 
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while the whole unsavory evidence goes to show how lightly es- 
teemed by all concerned is that precious quality — ^Truth. " Pei> 
verse disputings of men of corrupt minds and destitute of the truth " 
seems aptly to describe many of the unseemly utterances of these 
passionate disputantB. 

I have stated above how, in excited parliamentary debate, honor 
(so designated) may be satisfied, and blood be not drawn through a 
craven surrender of truthiulness. More instructive and heroic is 
the animating example of those who '* counted not their lives dear" 
in mainiaining the truth. Of such — despite the incorrect and inap- 
preciative estimate of them by John Fiske in a late number of a 
popular monthly — ^were those Quakers who for love of God, of their 
fellows (even tneir persecutors), and the imperishable truth, laid 
down their lives on Boston Common. When, to one of these, 
John Endicott put the question — ** Are you the same Mary Dyer 
that was here before T' — she, not deigning to accept the liberty of 
evasion which the Grovemor invited (there having been another of 
that name returned from old England), undauntedly and undisguis- 
edly made answer, " I am the same Mary Dyer that was here the last 
General Court" And so she was led to prison, and Quickly after- 
ward to the scaffold, where she could say — " I came to do the will 
of my Father, and in obedience to His will I stand even to death." 

To place a high estimate ppon, and in every wav to encourage 
truth-speaking, is, we may all admit, among the foremost in im- 
portance of those essentials which a teacher needs to insist upon. I 
was gratified, not long ago, in listeninfi; to an expression of views 
between the principal of a large school under the care of Friends 
and one of the managers respecting the character of the punish- 
ment which ought to be imposed upon pupils guilty of mutilating 
school property, to observe how great stress was laid by both upon 
the need of encouraging the habit of truthfulness. To provide any 
method of punishment, the endeavor to avoid which might tend to 

g remote dissimilation, evasion, or downright fistlsehood, was felt to 
e entering upon a course which might weaken, instead of strengthen, 
the moral sense of those offending. 

The writer of. this has reason to remember an instance of a signal 
absence of this solicitude for the truth on the part of the head- 
master of a public school where he was a pupil. Upon the occa- 
sion of my passing an examination for entrance into a school of 
higher grade, it was hinted that there would be no harm in '* lettine 
on" that I was a year older than was the state of the case. Indeed, 
my admittance was dependent upon my having arrived at that age ; 
but refusing, after a successful examination, to acquiesce in the 
fiUsehood, I was obliged to spend another year in the lower school, 
much to the chagrin of the principal, and, it must be admitted, to 
my own disappointment. Viewed in the light of after years, it was, 
nevertheless, a wearisome experience, which was probably over- 
ruled for good, and had the event happened otherwise, I know not 
that I would have now been in the way to declare the exceeding 
excellence of Truth. Josiah W. Leeds. 
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TEN BRINK'S HISTORY OP ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 

To specialists it is unneoessarj to mention ten Brink's history 
as the chief work on the subject. To some readers of The 
Student, however, who may have had their interest in the noble 
literature of our language rather dwarft, and all their efforts to 
become acquainted with it repulst by the best of such books as the 
home culture societies could recommend, it may be a source of com- 
fort to know that they may now continue their baffled efforts or 
renew them as the case may be, under the leadership of one whose 
authority on all points connected with the history of the . English 
language and literature is recognized everywhere to be of the 
highest order. Indeed, to specialists it is a special cause of grati- 
fication that this work is now accessible to English readers.t 

It is much to be desired that many such works relating to the 
history of the English laneuage and literature by German authors 
might find Amencan pubushers, for not only is this the quickest 
channel thru hwich the results of German scholarship can be 
transmitted t^ us, but such works could serve also a second purpos 
of not les importans — that of indicating the method of study hwich 
must be followed in order to attain satisfactory results. One may 
predict for the present work a large sale in proportion as its merits 
are recognized, for not only ought it to be in every public and col- 
lege library in the land, but no professor or student who pretends to 
have anything to do with the earliest periods of our literarv history 
can afford to be without it We hope, therefore, that the enter- 
prising publishers may be so encouraged by this venture that they 
wil make arrangements for bringing out promist works by Prof, 
ten Brink as soon as they appear m German. Of these we may 
expect subsequent volumes of the present work — sins the title of the 
original reads, HisUynj of English Literature, Vol. I. Of another 
work on the same subject the author has given us definit promis in 
the prefiice. He says : " The beginner needs a guide in the laby- 
rinth of literature concerning literature ; such a guide is not offered 
him here. The scolar wil wish to know the proofe supporting the 
views presented, and wil not always find his wishes satisfied. Ihope 
to meet both requirements in a special brochure with the title, Man- 
ual to the Hidary of Enalish LiteraJture, hwich, hwile most closely 
following the account here givn, wil form an independent hole, 
intelligibl in itself" 

* Early EnglUh LUerature, (To Wiclif.) By Bernhard ten Brink. 
Translated from the German by Horace M. Kennedy. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1883. 12mo. Pp. xvi, 894. $2.25. 

t No reflection is here intended upon a work publish t, I believe, about 
two years ago by Prof. J. Morgan Hart, of Cincinnati, under the tide of 
A Syllabus of Anglo-Saxon Literature, based upon ten Brink's book. I 
suppose from the title, for I never saw the work, that it is an abridg- 
ment, otherwise there could have been no demand for the present trans- 
lation, for the work of translating could not have fallen into better hands 
than Prof. Hart's. 
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This was written in 1877, and stil tHe promis remains unful- 
fild ; but we may expect it in due time acordm? to German notions 
and doutles the appearans of his book on this side of the Atlantic wil 
hav influens with nim to hasten the desired fulfilment of that promis. 

Besides these, Prof, ten Brink has agreed to furnish to a Leipzig 
firm two numbers of a series devoted respectively to the grammar of 
the Old English and the Middl Englisn language. The iact that 
the Professor is lecturing during the present seTnester on Middl 
English grammar we would fain construe into a hope that the ap- 
pearance of these littl volums is near at hand. 

The author of the volum under consideration is Professor of the 
English and Romance Languages in the University of Strasburg, 
hwere the writer herd him deliver a course of lectures on the history 
of the English language hwich showed him to be as complete a master 
of that subject, as any one wil see from this work, as he is of the 
history of the literature. To those who ar acquainted with the Ger- 
man method (and those who ar not can find no better introduction 
to it in its best form than in this work) this goes without saying, 
for as wel study astronomy without a nolej of geometry 
ts history of a literature without a nole) of the language. This 
work, however, is not one hwich only those who hav made a 
special study of the language can appreciate. On the contrary, any 
one who can find enjoyment in any treatment of the subject wil find 
the highest degree of enjovment in following Prof, ten Brink in his 
exposition of it, for he wil feel much as one does who takes up a 
work like that of Ihueidtdes — ^that he is being carried along irresis- 
tibly by the mind of a master, tho in this case without any diffi- 
culties of style. Indeed, the original is one of the most charming 
pieces of German writing that I hav ever red. Of course, the 
peculiar chann of the author's style could not be preserved in trans- 
lation, but that has been remarkably wel done, and has the advan- 
tage of the author's revision, hwich, we may infer, was not unimpor- 
tant, sins the translator acknowledges his " grateful indebtednes to 
the author for the acute and learned criticisms with hwich he has 
aided my own work of translation." And if any one wishes further 
evidens that the Professor is master of good English, let him read 
the appendix. " The English of the appendix is the author's own, 
written at first hand, to save the labour (ne) of translation." 

One remark further should be aded in regard to the nature of 
the treatis, for altho specialists regard it as easily the first work 
in importans on the subject, its first object was not for specialists. 
The author says in the preface : " This work has a twofold purpos. 
It seeks in general to promote a historical understanding of English 
literature, and at the same time to extend this to wider circles. 
Regard for these wider circles, whose interest I hope to gain in a 
subject certainly not unworthy of it, has excluded from my book 
much that wil be mist by the student, and even some things 
hwich wil be regretted by the master." 

A part of that hwich is mist in the original volum wil be found 
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in the appendix to the translation. Of course, it is {i very smal part 
of hwat tne author intends to riv in the outline sketch or compend- 
ium ; but in the first note of fifteen pages we find a very satisfac- 
tory rhvun^ of the discussion both before and sins the appearans of 
the original volum, concerning the poems ascribed to Caedmon. 
Treatises on the subject by Wulcker, Sievers, Gotadnger, Ebert, and 
Btrobl ar briefly reviewd, and it is really comforting to know that 
the author has examined them all carefully, and in spite of the 
variety of new doctrin proposed, he sees no necessity for receding 
from the position taken originally in the body of the vQlum. He 
reajsserts the conviction set forth in Chaps. IV and VIII, calling A. 
the elder Genesis, and B. from vers 23^^51, the younger Genesis, 
that being an opposit opinion to that held by Sievers. After men- 
tioning briefly the chief points of the argument on hwich his opin- 
ion is based, ten Brink says that it would be easy to enlarge upon 
them, ading a great number of new illustrations, but concludes car- 
acteristicairy, that it would be of no avail for those who hav not red 
the poems ; hwereas, those who hav wil not require it. " As to the 
clas of readers wont to mete out the oonfidens to be placed in an 
author's conclusions in exact proportion to the number of pages and 
of learned quotations he has used in his argument, I confes 1 don't 
value their assent so highly as to be willing to put myself to much 
troubl for the sake'of gaining it." 

The other notes of the appendix ar much shorter and les formal, 
consisting for the most part of brief mention of criticisms on points 
in his book, or of work that hav appeared bearing upon them. 
The aditional notes in the body of the book ar few and unimportant. 
Of the substans of the work itself those who ar acquainted with the 
original wil not need here any special analysis, to tnose who ar not, 
I recommend an early acquamtans thru the medium of this trans- 
lation. J. Franklin Davis. 



In answer to several inquiries as to the value of rowing, riding, 
walking, tricycling, boxing, cricket, etc., as healthftil exercises. 
Knowledge says : '' It will, probably, sound paradoxical, after the 
stress we have laid on the necessity K>r exercise, to say that we oon- 
sider each one of these exercises, as pursued by specialists, undeni- 
ably bad for the development of a well-proportioned and thoroughly 
healthy frame. Take, for instance, any first-class eleven in cricket, 
and you will invariably find so large a proportion of ill-shaped men 
as to show that thoroughly well-built cricketers owe their goodly 
proportion to exercise outside cricket. Take rowing again. ITnleas 
a rowing man does other work especially intended to correct the 
defect, he has invariably poor arms above the elbow, a marked infe- 
riority in the development of the chest as compared with the back, 
and he generally has round shoulders and a forward Jiang of Uie 
head and neck. Boxing is better, but it cannot be pursued with 
advantage as the chief exercise a man or boy takes, and it is entirely 
unsuited to girls or women." 
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A MISTAKE OF TEACHERS. s*^ 

" The teaeher talks too mueh" This is an especial temptation to 
an instructor who is well versed in the subject under consideration. 
Saturated with knowledge, he is like a wet sponge, needing only a 
touch to cause his information to drip out upon the class. In a 
recitation under criticism, the teacher was intelligent, almost learned. 
His remarks were excellent, and the pupils were interested, and 
perhaps instructed ; but the time was so occupied that there was no 
opportunity for r^ular recitation work. No test was made of the 
pupils' preparation of the lesson, no searching questions were 
asked, no anidyJE.of the subject was given. It was merely a 
delightful talk to a number of girls by a scholarly gentleman. It 
was not teaching. In a neishboring school I witnessed a similar 
recitation, and while conversing with one of the pupils after class, 
he slyly remarked, " We always get Miss to talk about some- 
thing when we haven't got our lesson." Now, the lecture system is 
beneficial only to advanced pupils, young men and women thirsting 
for knowledge, who have ab8oA>ed all their texc-books contain, are 
eager to know what their professor can impart, and whose minds 
are trained to receive and retain information. It u a curumafaet 
that whUe we are turning to the leeture-etfitem from the over-^xaet text- 
book reeUatione of ourfiuherSy the Oermane, of whom we learned the 
new art, are beginning to perceive their mikake "and eoneidering the 
propriety of introducing reeitaHonrdrill even in the universities. 
Strangely, toOf the privilege of attending the so-ealled "Diseipline 
Exercises,'' the nearest approach to a regular recitation, is eagerly 
sought after and granleaorUy to the beat scholars. 

With young pupils, mere beginners in study, ignorant of the 
methods of mental acquirement and assimilation, with no special 
taste for work and no power of concentration, there must be class- 
drill and prooft of previous labor demanded. The recitation is for 
the benefit of the pupil, not the teacher. In general, it is mentally 
more profitable to tell a thought than to receive it Under the 
talking-sjTstem pursued in some schools, the teacher grows much 
faster than his pupils. He is actively employed all the time; while 
they are mere recipients, delighted sometimes, indeed, but not held 
to labor for what they wish to know. He acquires a choice of 
words, and learns to talk fluently and to tall what he knows; while 
thev get neither experience in expression nor criticism on their use 
of language and their grammatical mistakes. 

A litde information may often be imparted to great advantage, 
ii is true, but only to enliven the monotony of hard work and to act 
as a stimulant to ft'esh exertion. T%e maximum of talking on the 
part of the pupil and the minimum of talking on the part of the 
teaeher is the perfection of a reeiiation. In my own classes when 
topical recitations are ftilly established, I have always required the 
class to conduct the entire recitation firom the blackboard diagrams, 
with only an occasional suggestion or remark during the progress of 
the work, and a seneral commentary at the dose. — 1, Dorman Steele, 
N. E. Joum.ofEd. 
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OBSERVATIONS IN SCIENCE. 



WARNEK OBeERTATOBV, ROCHESTER, S. Y. 

The above cut showe the interior of the Warner Obeervatorjf at 
Rochester, N. Y. The t«]e8cope has an object-g]ns» of 16 inches diam- 
eter, IB 22 feet long, and coat $13,000. It was made by Alran Clark A 
Sons, Cambtidgeport, Hasa., and has been recently fiai'shed. 
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Birds to be found dtirixifir Third Month. — ^Let us start oat some 
warm, sanny morning in the middle of Third month and see what hirds 
we can find in a short walk. 

As we open the door we are greeted by the notes of the Bobin and 
Song Sparrow near to the house, and we see a flock of little English 
Sparrows, as noisy and quarrelsome as eyer, flying back and forth between 
their home in the ivy and the nearest trees. 

Now we hear a "quank/' ^^quank," seemingly fifty yards or more 
distant ; we move toward the spot whence it proceeds, and after advanc- 
ing a few steps we hear it benind us. Turning back and examining 
carefully the trunks of the trees we have passeo, we soon see a White- 
breasted Nuthatch getting his breakfiist. He taps on the bark and 
thrusts his slender black bill into holes and crevices in it in search of 
insects. We watch him with interest, for he does tiie farmer excellent 
service in ridding his apple ahd other trees of hundreds or tiiousands of 
insects and eggs, which, if allowed to remain, would in a few years utterly 
destroy the trees, or so injure them that Uiey would be worthless. But 
let us proceed toward the woods. 

As we cross a grass field a Meadow Lark rises a little in front of ub 
and flying round in a curve, lights again a few rods off and we see hi& 
wings flashing in the sunlight as he ** flicks " them from time to time. 
Just before we reach the fence we suddenly find ourselves m the midst 
of a flock of Snowbirds and Tree Sparrows, which allow us to approach 
within a few feet of them, and then do not fly far, but settle down a few^ 
yards from us and go on busily looking for seeds as before. On the 
fence we see a Song Sparrow singing with all his might, and the thicket 
beyond is ftiU of Rttle songsters — Snowbirds, whicn, though it is not 
generally known, have a very sweet song this time of year. Song Spar- 
rows, Tree Sparrows, and others whose only note just now is a shrill 
'* thin" little chirp. If we look carefully we shall find among these the 
Fox-colored and White-throated Sparrow, two of our winter visitants^ 
who will soon leave us and go north to breed. 

As we enter the woods we see a large Red-tailed or i)erhaps a Bed- 
shouldered Hawk rise firom the ground and, flying heavily till he gets, 
above the tops of the trees, sail off for parts unknown. Now we see a 
flash of red as a Cardinal Grosbeak darts past us and di8a]>pearB in a 
dense thicket of blackberry and smilax vines, where he will remain* 
hidden till we take our departure. 

Suddenly, as we stand motionless, a Crow comes flying over us carrying 
a stick in his beak. Let us watch him. First he lights on a high branch 
and sits there looking around to be certain that no one sees him, then,. 
not noticing us, he flies a short distance and again lights, and goe» 
throuffh the same process of looking around. After repeating this several 
times ne finally flies to a tree, where, twentv-fiveor thirty feet firom the 
nound we can see a half-finished nest caremlly set in a fork. He drops, 
nis stick on top of the pile and goes off in search of more material. If 
we return here in three weeks or so we will find his mate setting on the 
nest, and in another fortnight there will be four or five gaping moutha 
stuck up above its edge as we approach. 

Now a flock of Blackbirds come along and settle down into the trees 
around and above us. They will not go in laige fiocks much longer^ 
but will soon pair off and begin to build. 

But let us go out into the swamp in this hollow just below us. It is a 
warm, sunny place, and shelterea from the wind. We hear the sweet 
notes of the Bluebird as he sits on a tree near his mate, sin^ng a wel- 
come to spring, and a flock of Starlings, or Swamp4>lackbird8, driven 
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off by our approach, may be seen flying up from the fpround to a safer 
place in the top of the woods. If we wait here a few minutes we will be 
very likely to see a flock of Yellowbirds with their first cousins, the Fine 
Linnets, light in the bushes and on the ground around us to look for 

BUOQS* 

We hear the Robins and Song Sparrows again, and going on a little 
farther find that we have been moving in a circle and have come back to 
the same place we started from. So we return to our work, fflad that we 
have spent an hour so pleasantly among our feathered friends. 

William J. Haikes. 

Haverfobd College, 8 mo. 17, 1883. 

Botany. — Early in the 4th mo. we may look for the Golden Saxifirajge, 
C^ry9osplenium ^Tiimcanum^ abounding in shallow, slowly flowing, sprung 
water. The flower, though inconspicuous, will well repay a close exami- 
nation. It is apetalous and usually four-parted, the stamens double the 
number of sepals, one set opposite the latter, the others alternating, and 
all inserted on a fleshy disk which surrounds the base of the two pistils. 
The four stamens opposite the sepals mature first and the alternating 
ones later. It often rorms dense mats on the surface of the water or moist 
ground, which peculiarity has given it the more appropriate, and here 
more common, name of Water-carpet. 

At the same time, or closely following this, appear the Candle Alder, 
Alnus aerrukUa^ and the Hazel, Oorylus Americana^ two shrubs which 
flower before the leaves expand, the sterile flowers forming a pendent, 
scaly, dense-flowered spike, more properly termed a ecUkin or cunent. The 
ordinary observer will also readily detect the much less conspicuous fer- 
tile flowers, which in the- case of Alnus are in small, dense aments, but 
in Corylus in scaly, bracted clusters. * 

The Field Rush, LiuiUacampettriSj a small, grass-like plant, is common 
on borders of woods and meadows, especially in the moister portions. 
The whole plant has somewhat of a brownish cast, grows from six to 
twelve inches high, widi a cluster of flowers at the summit. Each of these 
is provided with six stamens, which form, perhaps, the most conspicuous 
part of the flower. 

We have never noticed the trees of Silver Maple, Acer dasyearpumy so 
fiill of buds, the limbs in many cases seem to be drooping with their 
load. 

The Red Maple, A, rybrum, is verv much in the same condition. 

The Blood-root, Sanguinaria Cbnaaensis, is probably too well known to 
need description, but attention mav be called to the fact that it belongs 
to an order of plants which lose the calyx before or At the time of ex- 
panding. In this case the calyx consists of two sepals, as it also does 
in the ^tivated plant, Eschscholtzia, but here the sepals cohere, and as 
the flower opens they become detached at base and are pushed off in the 
form of an extinguisher. 

No doubt the Liverwort, BiepaHoa triMxiy will be punctual to diacloBe 
its ever-welcome flowers, varying in different plants through the colors, 
white, pink, and blue. Another species, H, acutUobOy is common north- 
ward, and dfiffers mainly, as its name indicates, in the more acutely lobed 
leaves. 

The Trailing Arbutus, EpigcBa repens, will probably suffer as usual at 
the hands of merciless vanaals. But it is not the gathering of it that we 
object to so much as the wav in which it is done. The proper use of 
the scissors or a knife woula avoid most of the injury now inflicted on 
this rapidly diminishing plant Wh. Trimble. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

The Linneean Society, of New York, has published vol. I of its Trans- 
actions, a neat book of 168 pages. Price, in paper, $2.00 ; cloth, $3.00. 
(No. 4 Pine Street, New York.) 

A Hutonj of the People of the United State9, from the Revolution to the 
CivU War, to be completed in five volumes, promises great interest. The 
first volume has just oeen issued by D. Appieton & Cfe., New York. 

Parke Godwin has written, and D. Appieton & Co., New York, have 
just published, a biography of William Cullen Bryant. It is in two large 
volumes (16.00), ana forms the first part of a uniform edition of his life 
and works. 



From England we learn of the death of John Richard Green, author 
of various works on the growth of the English people and their institu- 
tions. His Short History of the English People was a marked success, and 
seems to have been the forerunner of a better style of historical com- 
position. 

The Century Company offers to the American market an imprint 
edition of The Imperial Dictionary of the English Language^ which is a 
new edition, revised and augmented, in four volumes, of Ogilvie's Dic- 
tionary, the commonly accepted standard in Great Britain. The retail 
price is $20. The introduction of the work in this country appears to be 
preliminary to an American revision of the work, under tne editorial 
charge of Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, with a corps of 
assistants, which will make it 'Mn many respects an original work." 
Several vears will be required for this revision, and the work will then 
be iflsuea as The Osntury Dictionary, 

A Topical Analysis of Descriptive Geography, United States History, 
Practical Arithmetic, and other common-school branches. For use m 
Normal Schools, Common Schools, and Teachers' Institutes. By George 
S. Wedgwood. Publishers, 8. R. Winchell & Co., Chicago. Retail 

grice, 60 cents. This little book has evidently been prepared with the 
elief that the topical method of recitation will remedy many of the defects 
frequently observed in teaching the branches named in its title, making 
teacher and pupil more self-reliant, and enabling both to gain a good 
idea of the subject rather than a mere knowledge of the words of the 
text-book ; and we believe that this method not unfrequently evokes 
greater interest in the lesson and increased desire for reading than the 
usual manner of conducting recitations. We quote the following from 
the preface with approval : *' In placing the topics on the board by the 
teacher, and copying them by the pupils, much valuable time is lost that 
may be saved by placing this work in their hands and assigning the 
logons from it." Teachers will vary in opinion as to the matter to be 
included in such analyses, but the latter can readily be made to yield to 
individual preferences where the body of the work is sood. The analysis 
of Descriptive Geography is aspecially recommendea. This book will 
also be useful to those who adopt the oral method of teaching, as it sup- 
plies the system, without which oral teaching amounts to but little more 
than a form of amusement. To those also who teach in schools where a 
want of uniformity of text-book prevails, this topical analysis will be an 
aid, and the diversity of books, it is claimed, will be a benefit rather than 
a disadvantage. The copy received is the third edition. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Readers of The Student are requested to contribute to the columns 
of "Notes and Queries" any questions on which other readers are likely 
to possess desired information, and all ^nona who can give answers to 
the questions proposed are especially desired to forward tnem. 

No. 27. — ^What is meant by "communion in both kinds," a nhrase 
often used by Froude ? S. C. L. 

No. 28. — Can I find out through the columns of TffE Student where 
can be found the book entitled The LUtk Teacher, copyrighted by Win- 
throp B. Smith, 1856? M. J. W. 

No. 29. — Possibly others besides myself have been puzzled bv the word 
"holosteric" on the Aneroid barometer. The supplement of Webster's 
Dictionary, 1882, gives the definition, which I will copy : 

Holosteric, a. [Gr. 6Aof, whole, and ffrepe6g,ao\id,] Wholly solid; uaed 
of a barometer constructed of solid materials, so as to show the varia- 
tions of atmospheric pressure wilhout the employment of liquids. The 
usual form of such a oarometer is the aneroid. — Knight. S. S. C. 

Answer to No. 21. — ^That steam is lighter than air, at ordinary tem- 
peratures, is shown by the rising of the steam. Clouds are condensed 
steam or vapor, and wnen they float in the air they must be lighter than 
the air. Fogs also consist of condensed vapors, and when tney reach 
the ground they have the same specific weight as the air with which the 
vapor is mixed. When the specific weight of a column of air, over any 
^iven place, is diminished, either by the infusion of lighter vapor, by 
increase of temperature, or in any other way, the barometer falls. When 
the specific weight is increased, either by precipitation of vapor in rain 
or snow, and suostitution of heavier air in its place, or by diminution 
of temperature or in any other way, the barometer rises. The barometer 
usuaUy falls when dampness increases, but not always, A cubic foot of 
damp air at 60° F. weighs less than a cubic foot of ory air at the same 
time and place, but it may weigh more than a cubic foot of dry air 
would in the same place at another time or in another place at the same 
time. One cause, and perhaps the principal one,*of the frequent mis- 
takes in weather forecasts during tne past winter, has been the fail- 
ure to detect increasing moisture in heavy columns of air or increasing 
clryness in lighter columns of air. P. £. C. 

Answer to No. 22. — We are informed by one who is fiimiliar with the 
working of cotton, that the yellowish-brown of tight-twisted yam is the 
real color of cotton, while the white of raw and carded cotton is due to the 
fineness of its fibres and the loose way in which they lie together. The 
same change of color is seen in ordinary wheat flour. The dry flour is 
white. In the close dough it is light, yellowish-brown. In the baked, 
spongy bread it is again white. — Ed. 

Answer to No. 23. — The subject of continuous schools was discussed 
in the last number of The Student, on pages 206 and 206. In all 
boarding-schools with which I am acc|uainted Uie school-work is divided 
between morning and afternoon. This may be token as proof that such 
division is theoretically the best, and should be adopted whenever con- 
venient. But where children come a considerable distance to school 
they cannot easily go home to dinner and there ve many objections to 
keeping them around the schoolhouse or schoolyard during the long 
noons. I think that such practical difficulties as these have brought 
about the general change to one session a day. T. K. B. 
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A NSW BLACK SILK CALLED GACHEMIRE 
Zamont we aak particular attantion to ; t2 to 13 
ayard. 

We have been doing all that we oould do to 
itrengthen our position in that most important 
staple, black silks; and this Cachemire Zamora we 
rmrd as the best worth its price of all the black 
silks we know of that we can steadily keep. Now 
and then a better bargain comes. We are speaking 
of staple silks that we can be sure of, not ofsuch as 
we sometimes sell for less than the cost of making, 
through some accident of trade. 

We have many black silks chosen out of an 
abounding market This one is, according to our 
judgment, the choice of all we have; unless yon 
compare with those of higher price. 
_Nextoutes circle, south ent rance to main building. 

DUT THERE'S A GREAT DIFFERENCE IN THE 
n qualities of the perfames of even a great per- 
fumer. No man has cTer yet made many perAimes 
of strictly first quality. Alfbed Wright perhaps 
has made as many as anvbody. His White Mote is 
certainly of the Tery hlgnest excellence; and we 
mention it because it \b one that everybody will 
applaud. There are at least half a dozen of like 
quality, though perhaps no other is so delightful to 
eyerybody, taught or untaught 
;CF1nt circle, northeast f^m centre. 

BABY COACHES OUGHT TO HAVETBEEN MEN- 
tioned before now. There is much to say about 
them; much that will help you choose. First see 
the Ibur sorts of wheel-gears. Try them a little. 
Imasine baby in, and nurse trundling him oyer a 
ronen crossing. 

There ; you naye more than half picked out your 
coach already. 17 ; and as much more as you care 
to pay for beauty, 
^aseinent: northeast comer. 

MAN THE OTHER DAY BROUGHT BACKA 

stiff Derby with one side of the crown broken 

half across. What ought we to d6 about it? Our 
custom is to take all practicable responsibility for 
the goodness of everything we sell. We do too much 
in that wav, out of a determination to be sure of 
always doing enough. A bumptious young man 
lust now brought back a costly umbrella with the 
ivory handle broken and the silk cover defiled, de- 
manding a new umbrella or hii money back. We 
are aahamed to sav, we mended and cleaned the 
umbrella he had abused on a drunken spree ; and 
the fellow Is since in Jail for cheating his sister. 

But what ought we to do about that hat? The 
claimant was a decent man. He didn't know what 
had happened to his hat His mind was tall of his 
having bought a hat, and of the big hole in it be- 
sides the one to put his head in. 

The hat was spoiled, of course. We tested it by 
puUlng and Jamming, and found it sound and 
tough, just as a hatougnt to be , and we said, " Really 
we can't find any Ikult in the hat;'* and we didn't 
do anything. The man went away sorrowAii ; and 
left us more sorrowful than himself; for he was a 
decent man. 

Stiif hats break easily in cold weather because of 
the effect of cold on the stiffening of shellac. The 
best of hats may be rotted by the dye; and nobody 
can discover it except the finisher. If the maker Is 
an uncommonly scrupulous man, or an uncom- 
monly wise man, he throws the bad hat away. He can 
be almost sure of selling none but sound hats ; but can 
he trast hatters enough to guarantee them ? Can we 
trust you enough to guarantee hats to be durable, 
when neither we nor anybody else can tell whether 
they are or not? Nevertheless, we look into every 
complaint; and. If we can find any excuse for liber- 
ality, we are glad. 

But our best service in this matter is in careful 
buying. From what we have said above, you see it 
is worth our while to buy ftom makers who have 
some character to preserve. 

Northeast comer of main building. 



A WORD ABOUT CLEANING LACE CURTAINS. 
It is customary to send them to a scourer, who 
uses easy, quick, and efl'ectual means of bringing 
back the face or newness to them. We used to do 
the same, but have learned better. Now we send to 
the country where grass is plenty, and subject the 
curtains to thorough old-fashioned washing and 
grass-bleaching. It costs a little more; but the 
result Is better. Washing and bleaching don't hurt 
the curtains. Chloride of lime does take the life out 
of them. 

We have about all the curtains there's demand for 
here. 

East of Arcade, 1818 Chestnut : second floor. 



rJKENS OF THE MOST DAINTY AND 8PEAK- 
ing slfnificance are in the glass cases along the 
east wall, Dack of the Easter ca^. You can easily 
miss them. 
South of Thirteenth Street door. 



TTNCOMMONLY MANY UMBRELLA-STANDS. 
U mostly Japanese, are in now ; f4.50 to S87 JO. 
Almost every one is a study, not only for the decora- 
tion, but the manual execution as well. Nothing 
has progressed less in two or three or, may be, four 
thousand years, than tiie potter's wheel; and few 
devices of the restless mind of man come to so in- 
teresting results. We came very near getting tedious 
again. 
Northwest comer main building. 

ALTOGETHER THE LARGEST COLLECTION 
Of French printed sateens. iSrench embroidered 
sateens, and fine embroidered ginghams, are here. 
We shall have more of all three, but very likely not 
more togedier at one time. There are many more 
now than anybody will take time to see. 
Printed : next outer circle, northeast ttom centre. 
Embroidered : third circle southesst from centre. 



TWENTY SORTS OF LINEN SLIP COVERS FOR 
fUmlture, 70 cents a yard. Everybody has them 
Srobablv, but not everybody makes a good Job of 
ttiiig furniture. Indeed, there's quite a knack in 
even that simple work. One upholsterer will put in 
more money and wrinkles ; and another more skill. 
Our work is guaranteed, as well as materials. 
East of Arcade, 1813 Chestnut ; second floor. 

MUSLIN UNDERWEAR AND KINDRED ARTI- 
cles; corsets, feminine hardware and baby- 
clothes. 

We have great pleasure In asking you to see all 
this class of goods to-day in as good a place as the 
th ings deserve 

East of Arcade, 1818 Chestnut ; front ; 1307, 1309, and 
181L 



mO-DAY WE FILL THE WINDOW OF 1811 
I Chestnut wiUi new Parasols, mostly fine and 
rich, some the finest and richest we can get; some 
fh>m London, some f)rom New York, some ttom 
Philadelphia. 
West of Arcade, 1311 Chestnut; fifth counter. 

BOYS' CONFIRMATION SUITS, ttO AND 112; 
made to meet the particular want of Lutherans 
i&nd Catholics. 
West of Middle aisle, toward Market Street 



SH0RT-TR0U8ER BOYS CAN GET A GOOD ALL- 
wool ff ray Cheviot suit for $4.50; made for this 
early spring-time, when sudden changes ought to be 
avoided. Extra trousers of the same, 91.60. 
West of Middle aisle, toward Market Street 



CJTAMPED LINENS, SCARFS, SPLASHERS, 
O tidies, table-covers, doilies, tray-covers, mats. 
The designs and stamping are our own, and are said 
to be good. 
Third circle, southwest f1x)m centre. 



JOHN WANAMAKER, 

Chestsut, nurteenth and Uarket Sts., and Qtr Hall Sauare. 



REUBEN HAINES 

GIVES SPECIAL ATTENTION TO CAREFUL AND TRUSTWORTHY 

ANALYSIS OF DRINKING-WATER, 

To ••certain its fireedoin from Sewafpe CoiitAinJnatloii. Pare Watef is of prime neoewilx to 
Health, but most wells near dwelling^-Uouses are liable to be contaminated. 

TRUE TYPHOID FEVER 
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EDITORIAL. 

In last number we printed two articles — one encouraging talking to 
classes by the teacher, the other starting with the statement that the 
teacher talks too much. These seemingly contradictory positions both 
contain important truths. We are not going to say which one is more 
needed, for every teacher has his own peculiar failings or excellencies in 
this line. We well know teachers who talk too little, too much, too 
diffusely, and in too condensed a manner. 

The point lies here: We must go back to the object of teaching — 
the development of the minds of children. That development is not 
gained by forcing into them &cts, no matter how useful or interesting 
these fitcts may be. It is not gained, either, by requiring of them unin- 
teresting, uncomprehended tasks, hour after hour ; but it is gained by 
stimulating them to use their own powers, by awakening them to a con- 
sciousness of the existence and potency of these powers, and giving them 
practical directions for putting them into operation. 

The child needs being talked to, to arouse him to acquire for himself, 
not to give him useful knowledge. He needs it to give him a taste, not 
a surfeit, of the good things of intellect. He needs it to excite him to 
talk himself, and to read and study willingly ; and if he is in that con- 
dition there is no need of any more talking. If teachers and scholars 
find themselves drifting into a mechanical way of going over the daily 
program, it is a good thing to lay the program aside for a time for a 
talk which interests and stimulates. But if the talk goes too far, so 
that the scholars can use it as a substitute for work, then the harm 
comes In. 

Many young teachers find it hard to talk. But we can assure them 
that those persons are very few in number and peculiar in mental con- 
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stitation who cannot learn to talk well and easily hj honest and repeated 
trials. If criticisms come they should be welcomed as warnings for the 
future ; discouragements should be thrown away, and a persistent de- 
termination arrived at to achieve an ability so useful and so pleasant to 
have in many circumstances of life. 



The statements of the methods of conducting written examinations 
given in last Student and this, need that some one should point the 
moral to draw therefrom the practical fruits. We hope to have this in 
the near future. In the meantime we will make these points : 

1. Written examinations are in frequent use, not merely as a means 
for determining grades at the end of the term, but as an incentive to 
work during the term when given in place of daily recitations. 

2. They subserve a useftil purpose in teaching expression, and as a 
means of enabling them to use the English language correctly ; but 
opinion is divided as to the propriety of deducting from the grade of 
the lesson for failures in orthography and grammar. For ourselves, we 
do not like the habit of mixing the grades, and suggest either two 
marks, one for the science and one for liie expression, or a separate ex- 
amination in the use of written language. 

8. They must be used in moderation. Final examinations will not be 
efficient substitutes for daily recitations. The habit of oral recitation 
must be cultivated also, and students must be taught that each day's 
work must be done in the day, and there must be no place for the idea, 
or chance for putting it into operation, that a system of " cramming" 
can ever be an equivalent for regular performance of duty. 

4. They should be so managed, and such preparation should be made 
for them, as to reduce any unhealthy excitement to a minimum. 



One of the recent publications of the Bureau of Eklucation has a de- 
scription of the "Maternal Schools" of France. These schools have 
almost complete charge of over 600,000 children, of ages from two to 
seven years. The system is organized by the Government and inspected 
and directed by paid officials. The first thought will be that these 
children ought to be at home under the care of their mothers, and doubt- 
less in many cases they ought. But the character of many homes is such 
that they are probably better off away from them. At any rate, the fol- 
lowing sounds very attractive as a resort for uncared-for children : 

"The maternal school is not a school in the ordinary sense of the word. 
It forms the transition from the family to the school. It preserves the 
affectionate and indulj^ent gentleness of the &mily, while mitiating the 
children into the habits of work and regularity of the school. A teach- 
er's success in such a school is not to be judged, therefore, by the quan- 
tity of information communicated to the pupils, but by the amount of 
good influences which the children show thev are subject to, by the 
pleasure they take in the school, and by the habits of order, neatness, 
politeness, attention, obedience, and the intellectual activity they have 
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acquired. Oonaequently, the directresses of these schools ought to en- 
deavor to furnish the primary schools with children well prepared fo be 
instructed rather than with pupils already somewhat advanced in edu- 
cation. All the exercises oi the maternal school are conducted on this 
principle. They aim at the development of the different feiculties of the 
children without fatiguing them, without constraint, and without excess 
of apj^lication. The end it is desired to attain — ^keepine in mind the 
diversities of temperament in children, the precocity of some and the 
dullness of others — ^Lb not to make them all reach a given degree of skill 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, but to make them know thoroughly 
the little they do know, and lead them to become fond of their tasks 
and plays, and especially to keep them from feeling a distaste for those 
earliest school exercises which so soon become repulsive unless ereat 
patience, skill, and tact on the part of the mistress succeed in making 
them attractive. 

" The effects upon a child who has |>a8sed his earliest years at a maternal 
school should be sound health, hearing, sight, and touch already some- 
what trained by a graded series of the plays, games, and little experi- 
ments which are calculated to educate the senses ; clear, althoueh infan- 
tile, ideas of the rudiments of what will subsequently be the suojects of 
primary instruction ; the beginnings of habits and dispositions favor- 
able to future education; a taste lor gymnastics, for singing, and for 
drawing; an eagerness to listen, observe, question, and answer; the 
power of attention ; a generally quickened intelligence and a mind open 
to receive good moral influences. With such a preparation, a few pages 
more or less of the spelling-book are of littile consequence." 

In the course of study, we find the following : 

*^SecU(m of small children (children of two to five years). — Attention 
given to teaching the children good habits, winning their affection, and 
preventing quarreling among them. First ideas of riffht and wrong. 

"Section of children from five to seven years, or infant class, — Simple, 
familiar talks during all the exercises and recreations of the class. Short 
poems for children explained and committed to memory. Short stories 
with a moral related to the children, followed by questions desired to 
bring out the points and show if they have been understood. Children's 
songs. 

" Great care is meanwhile given by the mistress to correct any bad 
tendencies in the children." 



We can recall no minor particular in which more progress has been 
made during the dozen years past, in both public and private schools, 
than in teaching literature. This is shown not duly in graded and high 
tKihools, where systematic courses of instruction have been adopted in 
many cases, but in mixed and primary schools to which has filtered 
down by natural processes a disposition and desire to know something 
of the great writers of the language. The Memorial days, the Birth- 
day celebrations, the Authors' afternoons and the various other devices 
resorted to in the schools may not always be free from objection, but 
in general they are very useful and profitable occasions. Thousands of 
the young are being warmed into a knowledge of our nation's poets, and 
the process may go on to include historians and statesmen as well. 
While we are bemoaning the poor literature of thQ day and the tend- 
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ency to traBhy reading, let us not forget that the best of all remedies is 
to preoccupy the minds with that which is healthy in tone. If we hope 
that ouf children will pass by the bad books sure to meet them at 
every turn in life, let us send them forth with at least a knowledge 
of some titles and names which will be a partial guide to active 
minds in their earliest intellectual pursuits. Many children turn intu- 
itively to good in preference to bad poetry, and they can early be 
taught to discriminate between the good and bad of other forms of 
literature. 



An examination made by Dr. Mclntire, of Easton, Pa., of the records 
of fifty-eight colleges of the United States for the last fifty years, shows 
that 9.2 per cent, of the graduates have taken post graduate courses in 
medicine, 2 per cent, in theology, and 19.7 per cent, in law. Only 
about 8 per cent, of all the medical students have previously taken a 
college course. We do not know whether or not a preliminary educa- 
tion will always make a better doctor, but we are sure it will make a far 
more useful and influential man, and we think that professional education 
of any kind should be preceded, whenever possible, by a good, liberal 
course in a progressive school or college. We want good doctors and law- 
yers and engineers, but we want, too, sensible men in society- and in the 
State. 



We are glad to learn that the experiment at normal training at West- 
town is already attracting some attention. There seems a little prefer- 
ence in the minds of committees for those who have been under instruc- 
tion, if only for a short time, and young women are banning to feel 
that the surest way to obtain good positions is by fitting themselveft 
specially for their work. These may be only straws showing, as it were, 
which way the current is tending, indeed,- it is too soon yet to expect 
much perceptible result. We believe, however, that a good work is ia 
progress, and that as the experiment goes on its usefulness will become 
more and more apparent. 



We have no extravagant statements to make as to the value of T^e 
Btudent as an advertising medium. The^e are few Friends' schools or 
committees which it does not reach, and we would be glad if both pros- 
pective employers and those seeking positions would use our columns to 
make their wants known. This can be done at a nominal expense to the 
parties and we believe with advantage to all. 



We print an article on the Westtown new building. It is a subject 
on which valuable hints might be suggested by a general discussion, an4 
we shall hope to have other papers dealing with it. 
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Few exercises are more profitable to the ordinary teacher than that of 
oecasional self-examination as to aims and ideals. Self-depreciation as 
a habit is not to be commended, much less is that state which rests satis- 
fied with inferior results. The teacher is exposed to some peculiar 
temptations. The average workman finishes, piece by piece, his allotted 
task, and the result comes at once under the eye of his employer or in 
competition with the similar work of others, where every fault is at once 
made known. The teacher's work cannot show its best results immedi- 
ately, and there are many ways in which improper may usurp the place 
of proper methods without any sign to the casual observer. Many 
times the temptation will occur to pass by a subject hastily and depend 
upon making all clear at another time, or to gloss over a neglected 
opportunity for discipline with better resolutions for the future. Even 
the most painsaking labor is bestowed in faith, and the whole process of 
instruction is the application of methods which, though they may be 
founded in reason, are parts of a system largely the result of the past 
experience of others. The teacher then should be continually on the 
watch lest he slide unconsciously into sm easy, mechanical way of going 
through certain routine duties without putting any of that life into the 
work which is inseparable from true teaching. The frequent remon- 
strances uttered in the Institutes of the country and through the educa- 
tional press against those who '' keep " school are not without cause. It 
is the misfortune of the profession of teaching that it is the temporary 
resort of some who do not expect to follow it for any long period, and 
have no reputation to gain or lose in that especial field of effort. Very 
good teachers some of them may be by virtue of inherent qualities, but 
others are particularly open to the temptations we have pointed out. 

How many teachers are there among us who have no conception of a 
school better than their own ? How many who never visit other schools 
for the sake of learning ? How many who have no high standard of ex- 
cellence, by comparis,on with which from time to time the deficiencies 
of their own may be made clear? There must be a reason for the want 
of life and unwillingness to patronize Friends' schools in some neigh- 
borhoods. They are not fair exponents of the concern which has always 
characterized the Society in its best state. 



The proceedings of the last meeting of the Teachers' Association of 
Philadelphia are unavoidably left for a future number, as the meeting 
did not occur until the present issue was in type. The next meeting will 
be held in the tenth month. The general feeling on adjournment for the 
season was one of hopefulness. Surely something has been gained by 
the discussions of the past few months, and the members look forward to 
still more interesting occasions in the future. 
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Oonbributed. 

THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE PAST TWENTY- 

FIVE YEARS. 

fbom an address read on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the everett society op 

haverford collegk 

By Henry T. Coates, op Phila. 

Twenty-five years ago to-night the whole world was at peace. 
The Sepoy Mutiny, which shook to its centre the vast &bric built up 
by the energy and bravery of Lord Clive and the unscrupulous 
ability of Warren Hastings, and whose fright^l atrocities sent a 
thrill of horror throughout idl Christendom, had just been subdued, 
and British authority was once more supreme in the land of the 
VedasL Peace reigned everywhere, at home and abroad ; but it 
was a treacherous peace — ^the delusive lull preceding the mighty 
storms which were about to burst in fury over both continents. 

There was peace in our own dear land, but what a peace! The 
black clouds of slavery were settling down like a pall over all sec- 
tions of the country, though ever and anon the lightning flashes of 
God's justice would pierce through the growing darkness. In the 
Southern States the system of slave labor which m the early days of 
the Republic all their ablest statesmen deplored was now lauded as 
the keystone of our national prosperity and the end and aim of our 
national existence, while at the North the pleas of business interests 
and the love of ease and quiet had all but stifled the voice of con- 
science, and even New England statesmen like him whose honored 
name our Society bears were eloquent in counseling submission to 
every new demand of the slave oligarchy for the sake of the Union 
and the Constitution. The strict enforcement of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, so odious to every true-hearted Northern man, and the instant 
repeal of the few personal liberty laws which still remained on our 
statute books, were alike demanded as an act of justice to our 
Southern brethren. The weary tramp of manacled groups of men, 
women, and children, on their way to the rice swamps of South 
Carolina and Georgia, was daily heard in the streets of our National 
Capital, and the slave pen was there as legal as the cattle market, 
ana 

"From the grave where Henry sleeps 

And Vernon's weeping-willow, 
And from the grassy pall which hides 

The Sage of Monticello," 

the cry of the heart-broken slave mother went up before God. 
James Buchanan sat in the White House, and in his Cabinet were 
John B. Floyd, Howell Cobb, and Jacob Thompson. From his seat 
in the Senate Chamber Robert Toombs boasted of the near approach 
of the day when he should call the roll of his slaves on Bunker Hil^ 
and around him were grouped Jefierson Davis, Slidell, Mason, and 
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Hunter, ever devising new schemes for the aggrandizement of the 
slave power and the extension of slavery into the free Territories of 
the great Northwest. In vain did Seward, Sumner, Hale,Wade, and 
GoUamer in the Senate, and Wilmot, Greeley, Chase, and others 
outside of Congress, endeavor to stem the rising tide. Cotton was 
Kin^, and " How long, O Lord ! how long?" mrst from many an 
overburdened heart. But " the battle was the Lord's," and blessed 
is he who can wait patiently for the fulfilling of His purposes. At 
last John Brown, impatient of the long delay, lifted his feeble arm 
of flesh to strike the blow, and slavery never seemed so triumph- 
antly secure as on that sad December day, when the brave, mis* 
guided old man expiated on the scafibld the rashness of his deed. 

" Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne. 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth Qod within the shadow, keeping watch above His own." 

Li those dark days we, too, trusted in an arm of flesh, and when 
the Chicago Convention set aside William H. Seward because of his 
radical Republicanism and his advocacy of the higher-law doctrine, 
and selected as their standard-bearer in the contest of 1860 one 
whose name was hardly known beyond the limits of his own State, 
few of us saw in this defeat the wiser purposes of Qod. Now, looking 
back from the vantage ground of twentv odd years, we see how well 
Abraham Lincoln was fitted to be God's instrument in leading the 
timid, halting conscience of the North up to the glorious plane of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and when the special work for which 
he had been raised up was accomplished, he was snatched away from 
us in the very moment of victory, like Moses of old, within sight of 
the Promised Land, which he was permitted to behold from a dis- 
tance but was not permitted to enter, lest we in our love for the man 
should forget Him whose instrument he was. 

But when the fullness of time was come, and.in its arrogance and 
folly slavery dared to raise its impious hands against the national 
autnority which had so long tolerated and protected it, and the rebel 
guns were trained on the old flag and Sumter's deyoted battlements, 
the storm which had been for so many years gathering was poured 
upon the land in all the fury of Gk)d s lone-suffering wrath, and 
wnen the sun of peace at length arose with healing in its wings, it 
shone upon a redeemed and regenerated nation ; and, despite all the 
suffering and misery which those four terrible years had brought us, 
a cry of joy went up from loyal hearts everywhere, for now our 
boasted Declaration of Independence was for the first time in our 
history a reality ; the curse of slavery was gone — and gone forever. 

How many times in those fearful days did the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war and our innate tendency to hero-worship blind 
our eyes to the peeper purposes of the conflict. Anderson, Scott, 
McClellan, Hooker, Meade, Sheridan, and Grant — how the glitter 
of the G^erals' epaulets dazzled us ! Again and again we set up 
our idols, and a^ fast as one was thrown down another stood ready 
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to take itB place. Now calm reflection shows us that of all those 
who were conspicuous in the great civil war, the gaunt, awkward 
figure of Abranam Lincoln, with his quaint ways, homely speech 
and shambliog gait, seemingly the least like our ideal hero, is the 
only one whom history will nold up to after ages as the true hero 
of that mighty struggle. 

Then came the great problem of the reconstruction of the rebel- 
lious States — ^the pacification of the white population and the care 
and education of the black — ^a task greater than any nation ever 
attempted before, and though during me succeeding decade discour- 
agement and difficulties were met with at every step of the way, the 
Centennial Exhibition found us once more a happy and united 
people. 

Since our Society was founded Kansas, Nebraska, West Virginia, 
Colorado, and Nevada have been admitted into the sistelrhood of the 
States, and thirty-eight stars now shine in the pure azure of our 
national banner, while the purchase of Alaska from Russia in 1867 
extends the authority of the Stars and Stripes to Behring's Straits 
and the Arctic Ocean. The different sections of our country are 
being brought closer together by ties material as well as patriotic. 
The completion of the Union racific Railroad, May 12th, 1869, 
marks an era in even this great epoch. The overland route sta^ 
and the pony express have been relegated to the picturesque stones 
of the past, and San Francisco is as near to us to-day as Boston was 
in the days of our parents. During this period our population has 
increased enormously, and the census of 1880 shows that 18,000,000 
of souls have been added to our number — an increase greater than 
the entire population of the United States only forty years ago. 
Have we not a right to rejoice that our lot has been cast in such a 
glorious epoch of our country's hbtory, and that of it we have been 
a part ? 

if we cross the broad Atlantic we shall find that there, too, this 
same short period of the world's history has been equally eventful. 
Twenty-five years ago the whole of Italy, with the exception of the 
second-rate Kingdom of Sardinia, groaned under a foreign yoke. 
The imperial city of the Csesars had just witnessed the triumphal 
return of the Papal Guards from the massacre at Perugia, and with 
muttered curses against the foreign armies who upheld the tem- 
poral power of the Pope she sullenly submitted to her fate. The 
Queen of the Adriatic, too, was restive under Austrian rule. To the 
South, Bomba, the synonym of all that is offensive in despotism, 
tyrannized oyer Naples and the Two Sicilies. At the North, the 
Grand Duchies of Lombardy, Tuscany, Parma, and Modena were 
lorded over by creatures of Austrian despotism ; and from the Alps 
to Mount jEtna the most sanguine believer in a free and united 
Italy could hardly, in 1858, discern the feintest ray of hoi>e. In 
less than two years all was changed. The few warning words of 
the Emperor Napoleon III to the Austrian Ambassador at the 
New Year's reception to the diplomatic corps in 1859 were but the 
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first mutterings of the thunder which before the year had sped half 
its course reverberated at Montebello, Palestro, Magenta, and Sol- 
ferino. The peace of Villafranca, while it did not secure all that 
the ardent Italian patriots hoped for, was yet a great step forward* 
and it raised Sardinia, under the astute guidance of her great Prime 
Minister, Cavour, to the position of a first-class power. Graribaldi's 
wonderful campaien in the following year continued the work so 
well begun, and all of Italy, with the exception of the Papal domin- 
ions, ac&nowledged the bluff Victor Emmanuel, i^ r« galantttOTnOyUot 
as the King of Sardinia, but now as the King of all Italy. History 
presents few nobler examples of pure, disinterested patriotism than 
that of Graribaldi, laying the fruits of his superb conquests at the 
foot of the great warrior King and then returning to his rocky isle 
of Gaprera, like Cincinnatus of old, but nobler even than his proto- 
type to live again the life of a simple farmer. But ereat as was 
the red-shirted partisan leader, and great as was his gallant 
sovereign, we hazard little in saying that it is to Camillo, Count de 
Cavour, that Italian unity is justly due. He towered above the 
diplomats of Europe as a riant among pigmies, and all his great 
talents were bent toward the attainment of the one great dream 
of his life — a free and united Italy. Never discouraged by 
defeat, he patiently bided his time, neriecting no opportunity to 
further his great plans. Like our own Lincoln, he beneld from a 
distance the coming realization of his life-long dream, but was not 

Sermitted to enter into its full fruition. ^ At his death, on the 6th of 
une, 1861, Rome itself, and the small extent of territory surround- 
ing it which the Pope still claimed as the basis of his temporal power, 
alone remained to be added to the imperial coronet which now 
decked the brow of Italia liberata. Nine years later this, the 
crowning jewel, was redeemed from Papal misrule, and thus, after 
the lapse of fourteen centuries, the lone mother of lost empires once 
more took her rightful place as the capital of Italy. Never since 
that sad day when Grenseric and his savage hordes poured through 
the gates of the Eternal City has Italy ever witnessed a more mar- 
velous quarter of a century. 

La belle France, too, has experienced changes as great and won- 
deriul as her trans- Alpine sister, but for her the years have been 
sad and weary. In 1858 Louis Napoleon sat on the iinperial throne, 
apparently as firmly established as any sovereign in Europe. The 
Empress, the fairest of crowned heads, was adored by her subjects, 
and his only child, a pale, delicate lad of five years of age, the hope 
of the Bonapartist dynasty, bade fair to bring no discredit on the 
family name. In Paris — gay, laughing Paris — the capital of the 
fashionable wor}d and the synonym of all that is pleasant, as far as 
this life goes, the smothered fires of popular discontent gave no 
promise of ever bursting out into the terrible scenes of the Com- 
mune. " The Empire is peace," seemed to be a reality that would 
outlast the century. To-day how great the change ! The magnifi- 
cent Frraich army, the pride of the French heart, overthrown and 
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humiliated at Gravellotte and Metz, th^ Empire vaDished amid tlie 
gmoke of Sedan ; the victorious Eling of Prussia crowned Emperor 
of Germany in the magnificent palace of Versailles, where Louis, the 
erand monarch, dreamed of all Europe becoming a French province ; 
Alsace and Lorraine torn from the bleeding side of France, and 
given to the conquerors as the price of peaoe ; the Emperor, first 
a prisoner in the hands of the Germans, and then an exile in a 
foreign land, lies buried amid the oaks of Chiselhurst ; the Prince 
Imperial, a volunteer subaltern officer in the Endish Army, 
ambushed and killed on the fiur-ofi* fields of Zululand, pierced by 
the assegais of Cetewayo's dusky warriors; the heartbroken, ex- 
iled Empress, wearily waiting the summons which shall unite her 
once more to her dearly loved boy. The coup d'etcU has indeed been 
avenged. The Republic is daily becoming more firmly established, 
and the volatile, excitable Frenchman is exhibiting a capacity for 
self-ffovemment for which the world never gave him CTedit, and 
whewer it was the patriotic Thiers that was at the helm, or the blufi 
soldier MacMahon, or the level-headed Grevy, or the eloquent, able, 
demagogic Gambetta, the old ship has gone steadily forward, 
breasting all the waves of trouble and discontent, and showing to 
mankind that under a republican form of government no man, how- 
ever talented, energetic, or patriotic, is a necessity to its existence. 

Turn back now to your atlas of twenty-five years ago, and see 
how Germany is subdivided into little states and kingdoms, each 
with its petty despot and his puny court. The Empire of Austria, 
the champion of Catholicism, and the Kingdom of i^ruasia, that of 
Protestantism, alone represent any living power, and each aims to be 
leaders in the German confederation. Close up the old atlas and 
look at the map of Europe as it is to-day. The Empire of Austria, 
humiliated and deprived of her leadership in the a&irs of Germany 
and despoUed of all her Italian possessions, is rapidly sinking into 
a second-rate power. The Kingdom of Prussia has swollen out into 
the Empire of Germany. Four kingdoms, six grand iduchies, 
five duchies, seven principalities, three free towns, and the con- 
quered provinces of Alsace and Lorraine are embraced within 
her spacious domains. When Bismarck frowns all the Continental 
nations tremble, and the iron Chancellor is at the present moment 
the arbiter of the destinies of Europe. Her army is the best trained, 
best equip^, and best officered in the world ; her universities are 
crowded with students from all parts of the globe ; her scholars are 
the foremost in Europe, and her cities the recognized centres of 
trade and manufactures. What can the most ardent worshiper 
of Germany unity desire more ? and what Grerman would not have 
lived in the quarter of century that has just passed ? 

Napoleon's famous prophecy that Europe would be all Republi- 
can or all Cossack seems as fer from fiilfillment as ever; but still 
the standard of the double-headed black eagle is slowly but steadily 
advancing toward the goal of its aspirations — ^the capture of Con- 
stantinople and the re-establishment on i^ enlarged scale of Con- 
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stantine'e &mou8 Empire, while in Central Asia her progress has 
been so wonderful as to make England tremble for the safety of her 
Indian possessions. But greater mr than her military record is the 
mud decree issued by the Emperor Alexander II on the 3d day of 
January, 1861, emancipating the serfi and abolishing serfdom forever 
throughout his vast dominions, thus by one stroke of his pen raising 
twenty millions of human beings from a state of semi-slavery to the 
level of freemen. Whatever the motive of this act, whether 
prompted by the dictates of pure humanity or by motives of state 
polity and a desire to weaken the growing power of the nobOity, it 
was a noble deiBd, and save only Abraham Liincoln's Emancipation 
Proclamation is the greatest of all the glories of this glorious epoch. 
But Alexander II's reforms did not stop here. He abolished corpo- 
ral punishment in the army and the farming system of indirect 
taxes, and introduced into the judicial the trial by jury. The rail- 
way and telegraph system have been fostered and extended, and 
Russia is gradually approaching die civilization of her more ener- 
getic neighbors. I^ut notwithstanding all these favorable signs, the 
outlook is eloomy in the extreme. The peasantry, debased by long 
centuries of oppression and poverty, are ignorant, superstitious, ana 
degraded; the nobility, autocratic and extravagant, and the Na- 
tional Church, corrupt to its core, has but slight hold upon either class. 
Drunt^enness is a national vice, and in no other country have the 
Communistic doctrines secured such footing. Nihilism has poisoned 
every artery and ramification of society, and the tragic death of the 

Greatest of the Emperors since the days of Peter the Great by a 
Tihilist bomb in the streets of St. Petersburg is liable at any 
moment to be followed by that of his successor by similar means* 
Its emissaries are confined to neither class nor sex. Noble or peasant, 
man or woman, high or low, rich or poor, imbued by this terrible 
delusion, willingly give their lives to further its plans. Yes, even in 
the Royal Palace itself and among the Emperor's own household 
its active, merciless agents are to be found. In vain did the Em- 
peror try that common device of despots to direct the people's atten- 
tion frt)m their own sufferings by plunging the nation into a foreign 
war; for though it was the Cross against the Crescent, and the 
appeal made to their religious zeal as well as to their patriotism 
and ancient hatred of the Turks, no sooner was peace declared than 
the internal troubles again commenced, and it looks as if the great 
nation was rapidly drifting on to the rocks of anarchy and blood- 
shed. 

Twenty-five years ago Spain seemed to be the most hopelessly 
indolent, bigoted, and self-contented State in Europe, and the 
Ansel of Progress on his way to other lands passed over her borders 
with sorrowful and averted face. The dissolute Isabella reigned 
in the Escurial, and priestcraft and religious intolerance were 
the powers behind the throne. Since the expulsion of this in- 
&mous woman in 1868 Spain has run the whole gamut of 
change. Revolution and counter revolution, progress and reac- 
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tion, have succeeded each other with startling regularity, varied 
only by Carlist uprisings and priestly intrigues ; at one time a 
Provisional Grovernment with General Prim at the head, then a 
regency under Serrano, then a succession of rulers — ^the radical 
Py-y-Margall, the doquent Castelar, and the soldierly Espar- 
tero. Then a conservative monarchy under Amadeo, the gentle, 
shrinking son of Victor Emmanuel, and now Alfonso, the son of 
Isabella, seated securely on the throne of his ancestors. But amid 
all these changes there has been a great gain for liberty, and the 
present King seems contented to allow far greater freedom of 
thought and expression than could have been expected firom the son 
of such a mother. 

Time will not permit us to go even in this cursory manner into 
the history during the last twenty-five years of all the countries of 
Europe. Everywhere it is the same story. 

"Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay." 

Nor is the progress confined to Europe. Asia shows some &int 
signs of awakening from the sleep of centuries, and Japan is alreadv 
making rapid strides in the march of civilization. Into Africa, still 
the Dark Continent, a flood of light has of late years been pouring. 
The efforts of Livingstone, S{)eke and Grant, Du Chaillu, Sir Sam- 
uel Baker and his neroic wife, Schweinfurth, Pinto, and our own 
intrepid Stanley in traversing unknown and hostile regions, cutting 
their way through dense forests where the foot of white man never 
trod, tracing the course of strange rivers and immense inland seas, 
undaunted by the hostility of savage nations or the dangers of the 
climate, are bearing abundant fruits. A new world is opening up 
to commerce and civilization, and the glorious day is approaching 
when " Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands unto Grod." 

The national necessities as the basis of national education are, 
first and foremost, these : That although in the early days of j^outh 
the three simple elementary educational practices of learning to 
read, to write, and to calculate are necessities for the time, they are 
comparatively valueless unless combined with ftirther necessities of 
a physical kind, namely, sound and systematic muscular training ; 
fireedom of breathing, and circulation of the blood ; practical train- 
ing, so that the body can be structurally built up and sustained in 
health ; preparation for all duties reouiring precision, decision, 
presence of mind, and endurance; and readiness to acquire any 
crafb or handicraft that may bring a useful living ; in a word, an 
education that shall bring the mental and physical qualities of every 
person into fiwthful harmony and good-will.— Dr. B. W. Richardson, 
in Pop, /Science Monthly. 

PiauRES should not be used in arithmetic till children are fiEtmiliar 
with numbers, and the relative value of large numbers should be 
early impressed. 
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WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH? 

We need not insist on the yalue of that knowledge which aids in- ■ 
direct self-preservation by facilitating the gaining of. a livelihood. 
This is admitted by all ; and, indeed, by uie mass is perhaps too 
exclusively r^arded as the end of education. But while eveiy one 
is ready to indorse the abstract proposition that instruction fitting 
youths for the business of life is of high importance, or even 
to consider it of supreme importance; yet scarcely any in- 
quire what instruction will so fit them. It is true that readings 
writing, and arithmetic are taught with an intelligent appreciation 
of their uses ; but when we have said this we have said nearly all. 
While the great bulk of what else is acquired has no bearing on the 
industrial activities, an immensity of Information that has a direct 
bearing on the industrial activities is entirely passed over. 

For, leaving out only some very small classes, what are all men 
employed in? They are employed in the production, preparation, 
and distribution of commodities. And on what does the efficiency 
in the production, preparation, and distribution of commodities de- 
pend? It depends on the use of methods fitted to the respective 
natures of these commodities ; it depends on an adequate knowledge 
of their phvsical, chemical, or vital properties, as the case may be ; 
that is, it depends on science. This order of knowledge, which is in 
great part ignored in our school courses, is the order of knowledge 
underlying the right performance of all those processes by which 
civilized life is made possible. Undeniable as is this truth, and 
thrust upon us as it is at every turn, there seems to be no living 
consciousness of it ; its very familiarity makes it unregarded. To Me 
due weight to our argument we must, therefore, realize this truth to 
the reader bv a rapid review of the facts. 

For all the higher arts of construction some acquaintance with 
Biathematics is indispensable. The village carpenter, who, lacking 
rational instruction, lays out his work bv empirical rules learned in 
his apprenticeship, equally with the builder of a Britannia bridge, 
makes hourly rererenoe to the laws of quantitative relations, 'fne 
surveyor on whose survey the land is purchased ; the architect in 
desiirnine a mansion to be built on it ; the builder in preparing his 
eetimatee; hu foreman in laying out the foundations; theWols in 
cutting the stones ; and the various artisans who put up the fittings, 
are all guided by geometrical truths. Railway-making is regulated 
from b^nnin^ to end by mathematics; alike in the preparation of 
plans and sections ; in staking out the line ; in the mensuration of 
cuttings and embankments ; in the designing, estimating, and build- 
ing of bridges, culverts, viaducts, tunnels, stations. And similarly 
with the harbors, docks, piers, and various engineering and archi- 
tectural works that fringe the coasts and overq^read the &ce of the 
country, as well as the mines that run underneath it. 

Out of geometry, too, as applied to astronomy, the art of naviga^ 
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lion has grown ; and so, by this science, has been made possible that 
enormous foreign commerce which supports a laree part of our popu- 
lation and supplies us with many necessaries and most of our luxu- 
ries. And nowadays even the &rmer, for the correct laying oat of 
his drains, h^fl recourse to the level — that is, to geometrical prin- 
ciples. When from those divisions of mathematics which deal with 
^gpaee and number, some small smattering of which is given in schools, 
we turn to that other division which deals -with force, of which even 
a smattering is scarcely ever given, we meet with another large class 
of activities which this science presides over. 

On the application of rational mechanics depends the success of 
nearly all modern manufacture. The properties of the lever, the 
wheel, and axle, etc., are involved in every machine — every machine 
is a solidified mechanical theorem ; and to machinerv in these times 
we owe nearly all production.* Trace the history of the breakfast- 
roll. The soil out of which it came was drained with machine-made 
tiles ; the surface was turned over by a machine ; the^seed was put 
in by a machine ; the wheat was reaped, threshed, and winnowed by 
machines ; by machinery it was ground and bolted ; and had the 
flour been sent to Gosport, it might have been made into biscuits by 
a machine. Your clothing — ^plain, figured, or printed — ^is it not 
wholly woven, nay, perhaps even sewed by machinery ? And the 
volume you are reading — are not its leaves fabricated by one ma- 
chine and covered with these words by another ? Add to this that 
for the means of distribution over both land and sea we are similarly 
indebted. And then let it be remembered that according as the prin- 
ciples of mechanics are well or ill used to these ends, comes success 
or fieiilure — ^individual and national The engineer who misapplies 
his formulae for the strength of materials builds a bridge that breaks 
•down. The manufieu^urer whose apparatus is hadlj devised can- 
not compete with another whose apparatus wastes less in Motion and 
inertia. The ship-builder adhering to the old model is outsailed by 
one who builds on the mechanically justified wave-line principle. 
And as the ability of a nation to hold its own against other nations 
•depends on the skilled activity of its units, we see that on such 
knowledge may turn the national finte. Judge, then, the worth of 
mathematics. Hebbebt Spencer. 



A TOUNO candidate for Congress, of the superior race, down in 
Virginia, tried his hand at the subject given to the higher class, 
•** Enterprise," and read aloud the following : " Enierprise is a good 
thina. Columbus enterprised Am^erica. If Columbus hadn't done it 
we should be nowhere, for nobody knew anything about America but 
ihe Indians, and they wouldn't teU" 

The smallest circular saw is the size of a nickel, and is used to 
cut slits in gold pens. It is as thick as ordinary paper, makes 400 
revolutions per second, and although so thin this rapid motion keeps 
it rigid. 
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Seiected. 

HOW TO KEEP BOYS AT HOME. 

« 

*' I wish you boys loved to stay at home in the evenings/* said a 
mother in my hearing last night ; and the sigh and look of distress 
which accompanied her words told plainly that her heart was deeply 
pained by their oft-repeated absence, as she watched their retreating 
footsteps with a troubled countenance, and knew not what might be 
the company they sought, nor what evil influence might be thrown 
around them. They were industrious boys of sixteen and eighteen, 
just beginning to fancy they were too large and too old to be sub- 
jected to parental authority. They were not vicious or idle, but 
worked with a willing hand through the day, doing the work of 
men ; but when evening came they sought pleasure abroad, unmind- 
ful of a father's advice or a mother's entreaty. I glanced around 
their home, a comfortable, farm-like dwelling, where all the wants 
of the physical nature were well supplied, but, as is often the case, 
liie food K)r the mind was less abundant. A few school-books, which 
the boys had never learned to love, a Bible, and a hymn-book, con- 
stituted the familj library; and I was not surprised that they 
should leave the circle at home, and seek the cheerful throng that 
was lounging at the rtore, or join the vulgar mirth and proiane jeste 
that went around the boisterous group. A few dollars judiciously 
expended in books and ^gravings suitable for young children will 
do much to awaken a love of home ; and I venture to assert, there 
is nothing which will have strong influence in keeping ''those 
bo^ " quietly at home than to cultivate a taste for reading. 

"B^in early. Bead to them before they can read for themselves ; 
explam what you read, and encourage them to converse with you 
about it. Teach them to observe the common phenomena of nature, 
and to study into the causes which produce the eflects they see. A 
mother may do this herself without being a philosopher. She may 
awaken their curiosity upon the various objects around them, and 
direct them where this curiosity may be gratified ; place within their 
reach useful and instructive books, and show by example as well as 
by precept that she appreciates them, and the pleasures of home 
will be purer and sweeter to every member of the family, and the 
children will seldom have occasion to seek evening amusements 
away from the charmed circle of home. It has b^n truthfully 
said, " A good book is the best of company," and the earlier we in- 
troduce our children into the society of good books, the greater will 
be the benefit derived from them ; and the stronger will be their 
attachment to the social circle around the evening fires, and there 
will be less danger of their seeking diversion in tne society of the 
idle and vicious. But if you neglect to make home happy, and to 
ftimish entertainment for the intellect, be assured that the restless 
desire of the human mind for " some new thing" will frequently 
attract ** those boys," and girls, too, away from home in search of 
amusement. 
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BOTH-HANDEDNESS. 

The tendency toward what might be called Both-handedness in the 
use of the brush in one of the drawing classes at Haverford CoU^e, 
and a little article'" copied from the St, James' Oazette, have suggested 
the average unfairness with whidh our left hands are treated, remain* 
ing, to a considerable extent, ignorant and idle as compared with 
their right companions. 

It has been supposed that the cause of so many children having a 
tendency to left-handedness arises from their being held on the left 
arm of their nurse or mother, that she may have her right free, thus 
in its earliest life allowing less freedom to the child's right arm than 
the left. 

It has, however, been pretty generally acknowledged that the 
training of one hand at the expense of the other is almost entirely a 
matter of precedent, and consequently convenience. There are, how- 
ever, many things which the right hand is constantly called on to do^ 
which, notwithstanding the implements with which it has to do it» 
work are frequently adapted to its side, it often finds awkward, and 
which might readily be shifted over to the other hand were it equal 
to the emergency. On this ground why should we not cultivate an 
ambidextrous ability ? To write, to draw, to use cutting instruments,, 
is no more difficult for one hand than the other, as is proven by the 
fiict that most musical instruments require it, and oftcoi even a dif* 
ferent action of each hand at the same time. To be able to shift the 
pen from one hand to the other and continue to write the same hand,, 
to commence a curve in drawing or shading and to shift the pencil 
and continue it instead of shifting tiie body or the board, each of 
which latter is sometimes most inconvenient, gives one just that sort 

* RiOHT-HAKDEDNESS. — Charles Beade wrote one or two letters some time 
affo to a morning paper condemning the practice of nurses and mothers 
who discoara^e children from using the left hand, and thus render it compare- 
tivel^ unserviceable. Nature, he maintained, has made no distinction between 
the right and left extremities of the bodjr ; and but for the existence of a foolish 
prejudice in favor of the right hand both limbs might be rendered equally 
useful. Dr. Gaetan Delaunay has just communicated an interesting paper to 
the French Anthropological Societv, in which he seeks to establish that right- 
handedness is not an acquired habit but a natural attribute characteristic of 
the superior raoes. Savage tribes, ne states, and communities in an inferior 
state of civilisation, show a much larger proportion of left-handedness thaft 
highly civilised people do. The Annamites, for instance, are noted as a left- 
handed people ; and negroes, according to Martina, are equallv developed on 
both sides of the body, the right and left extremities possessing exacuy the- 
same power and weight. Idiots and epileptics, again, offer a very large per- 
centage of left-handed individuals, and tliere are more left-handed women than 
men. Infants, Dr. Delaunay says, are left-handed at first (Mr. Beade adduced 
this fact in support of his theory) ; as they grow older they become both- 
handed, and eventuallv right-handed. In old age, however, there is a marked 
tendency to both -handedness again, His general conclusion is that in the 
evolution of the species there has been a steady tendency to the development of 
the right side of the body at the expense of the other, and that the examples of 
left-handedness still to be met with in the superior raoes are mere " sumvalsJ^ 
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of advantage that a person who knows how to do anything has over 
one who does not know how. It is quite amasing to notice the absurd 
attempts one will make in trying to pat the top of the head with one 
hand and rub the chest vertically with the otner at the same time ; 
to do this quickly and reverse the movement of the hands is at first, 
or even second or third attempt, almost impossible, however simple it 
ma^ appear, and yet it arises mainly from one hand being in better 
traming than the other. 

There is hardly any need of calling attention to the rareat advan- 
tage one will have in educating each hand and arm alike, not the 
least of which would be in cases where one of the two should be hurt 
or lost Charles M. Burns, Jr. 

WHY ARE WE RIGHT-HANDED? 

Dr. Wveth sajrs: 1. Man is right-handed in preference, as a 
result of nis anatomical development. 2. The arrangement of the 
embryonic protoplasmic elements is such that the liver, developing 
on the right side, greatly outgrows its opposing viscus, the spleen, 
and pushes the heart to the left of its origmal position in the median 
line, causing an obliteration of one of uie two symmetrical arches 
of the aorta, and an obliquity of the remaining one. 3. This loss 
of symmetry involves an arrangement of the great vessels of the 
neck and upper extremities, by which the artery carrying blood 
to the right arm is more fiivorably situated, and receives more 
blood than the one to the left arm ; while the left carotid and ver- 
tebral arteries, supplying the left half of the encephalon, which 
presides over the right side of the body, are most favorably situated 
and convey more blood than the two vessels which have the same dis- 
tribution on the opposite side. 4. This fact accounts for the left half 
of the brain in excess of the right. 5. It is not the slight excess in 
weight of the viscera of the abdomen, which is given by some to be 
the cause of right-handedness, who argue from this that man must 
lean to the left, t. 0., balance himself on the left leg, leaving the right 
extremitite freer for action. It is a matter of cubic inches, of bulk — 
in fact, of ca/rdiac duplaeement. 6. Education, training by persist- 
ent efibrt, will overcome the natural tendency to dextrafprerorence, 
and will render the individual more clever with the non-preferred 
hand, more equally adroit with both sides of his body, more sym- 
metrical in muscular growth, will tend to equalize the two halves of 
the brain, giving a letter cerebral development, and will conse- 
quently render him more serviceable to society and to himself — 
lAmdon Medical Record. 



** We hold reunions, not for the dead, for there is nothing in all the 
earth that you and I can do for the dead. They are past our help 
and past our praise. We can add to them no glory — ^we can give 
to them no immortalitv. They do not need us, but forever and 
forevermore we need them." — James A. Oarfield, 

18 
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(kmtribviioi. 

WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 

Since last number the following statements, have been received as 
to methods : 

Augustine Jones, Principal of Friends' Boarding School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., writes : 

'' Questions in writing are given to the pupils, the teachers being 
present during the examination. . The questions are intended to be 
sufficient to properly employ the time of the pupil forty minutes. 

** The work is then rauKed on a scale of ten. It goes on the records 
of the school with the monthly record of recitation in all the 
classes. 

"It is needful for a student to reach a certain rank in his class to 
pass from the class and subject at the end of the term or year, as 
the case may be. 

'' In determining this average number for the year we double the 
average rank in the class for the year, add the examination mark to 
that, and divide by three for the entire average in the study of the 
pupil, and upon this his advancement depends." 

President Ben J. Trueblood, from Penn College, Iowa, writes: 

'' Our written examinations are given at the close of each term, 
and usually within the last four dajB of the term. No other work 
goes on during the examinations. From two to five classes are ex- 
amined each half day under the immediate supervision of the pro- 
fessors. Our marking is on the scale of 100, and in addition to 
subiect-roatter takes note of neatness, spelling, use of capitals. We 
make report of the result of the examinations on the morning when 
the term closes. The order of examinations is announced only a 
dav or two before they begin. When students are found obtaining 
help of others they are not percented at all." 

On this subject the N. E. Journal of Educ<xtion recently aaj& : 

" Everywhere our wisest teachers seem to be working up to the subject 
of school-examinations. From every quarter comes tne protest against 
the periodical harassing of children and youth by the minute and pro- 
longed style of examination that has been forced upon our fpaded sys- 
tem by the pedantry of that class of educators who go in for finishing up 
a child thoroughly as he goes on, even at the risk of finishing him en- 
tirely before he comes to his ^owth. Of course, we can see how this 
system grew up from the conscientious endeaver of cultivated masters 
and superintendents to overcome the defects of unskilled teaching and 
give the children a supply of honest knowledge in payment for in^istiy 
at their books. Doubtless the whole ground-floor of the school-room 
has been lifted up, and, on the whole, the children have been better 
taught and the teaching-class greatly improved by examinations. But 
there is a time to stop everywhere. Tne quality of our teachers in 
graded schools is all the time improving, and their ability to judge of 
the progress of a scholar without tnis eternal prodding and investigation 
of the contents of his mind is largely on the increase. It is of compara- 
tively little consequence whether the child retains a little more or less 
of the knowledge imparted in school. Nobody remembers a hundredth 
part of what he read last year. The great historian, Sismondi, used to 
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say that 'history, for him, was divided into two parts — ^what he had 
never read, and what he had written and forgotten.' How absurd to 
worry the lives out of children and youth for the sake of keeping idl 
the knowledge gathered in a term at school in its proper place in their 
minds I The one thing important to know about any pupn is whether it 
hoB the power of mina to take the next itep; and the teacher who can 
get at ilus knowledge in the way least troublesome to his pupil has made 
the best examination." 



COntrtbuUd. 

THE NEW BUILDING AT WE8TT0WN. 

It seems to be taken for granted that in the case of the erection 
of a school building at Westtown, it must occupy the site of the 
present one. As this would inyolve the destruction of the old one, 
it is possible that it would not be the best arrangement. 

There are a number of purposes to which the old structure could 
be put, and so much space inclosed in walls and roof is too valuable 
to be thrown away. 

In the first place, it may be questioned whether the old situation 
18 necessarily the place for the new building. A school building, 
especially if it contain dormitories and study rooms, should extend 
north and south, so that the sun could have access to all the rooms 
at some time during the day. If it faces the south, the southern 
rooms are so much more desirable than the northern ones that an 
inconvenient preference will always be felt toward them. 

There are certain purposes in connection with modem school 
methods which reauire large rooms. Among these at Westtown 
might be mentionea meeting room, lecture room, two gymnasia and 
museums. The old buildingcould be made to contain all or part of 
these to great advantage. There would be ample room for them, 
and accommodations would not be stinted. If these necessarily 
bulky institutions are to be placed inside the walls of the new build- 
ing, the increased size will require a much greater expenditure of 
money, and in all probability they will necessarily be made too 
small, or some of them omitted. 

But even if the whole of the large structure could not immediately 
be used, the growing wants of such a school (and let us hope the 
increased size) will eventually find occupation fi>r it A single 
building may be admirably adapted for the present, but it allows 
too little expansion for the future. Inclosed space will always be 
useful, and the amount of it at the command of a boarding school 
cannot well be too large. It is very reasonable to believe that use 
will be found fi}r both the present buildings. 

Economy 'and future convenience both seem to indicate a new 
building of moderate size, and such a renovation of the old ones as 
to supplement the uses of the new. 

The plan miKht be much elaborated, but it is only necessary now 
to give the outline. Isaac Shartit.ehs. 
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THE DUODECIMAL SYSTEM. 

Solon said : '' These laws are not the best I oould have made, but 
they are the best that the Athenians are able to receive." So must 
the advocate of the metric system admit that they present us, not 
with the best possible system, but with the best that we can hope to 
see adopted. • 

The greater convenience of the duodecimal system must have 
been appreciated by the man or men who determined that twelve 
inches should constitute one foot. One-half, one-third, one-fourth, 
one-sixth of a foot are all obtained without fractions of an inch. 
Ten is divisible by 1, 2, and 5; twelve by 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6. Herein 
lies the superiority of the duodecimal system. 

''But," savB my metric friend, "that advantage is outweighed a 
thousandfola by that peculiar advantage of the metric system, its 
decimal notation." Yes ; but we have only to make the notation of 
our symbols duodecimal to surpass this difficulty. This fimdamen- 
tal cliiange, which the perfect duodecimal system would necesssitate, 
is the impassable obstacle in the way of the adoption of that system. 

Although we may look at it only as a theory, I wonder that it is 
not more frequently mentioned. Let us see how such a system 
would work, taking X and L for our new characters, for the printer's 
convenience: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, X, L, 1, 0, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, IX, IL, 20. There are the figures. Now let us per- 
form some operations with them : 



12 3 4 5 

29L2 4886 43X1 19X28 7)180X5 



172X 2770 2L17 L 



2X4L 



4520 7656 1486 180454 



The first is an example in addition by the duodecimal notation. 
No. 2 is the same operation expressed by the Arabic notation, prov- 
ing it to be correct. The examples in subtraction, multiplication, and 
division are susceptible of proof by the same method. L. B., Jb. 

There was fun one day in one of the schools of Pateraon, N. J. 
The Press of that city says during examination week the question 
was asked " How many toes has a cat V and no one of the pupfls could 
answer. Li the emergency the principal was applied to for solution, 
and he also, with a ^ood-natured smile, gave it up, when one of the 
teachers, determined not to be beaten by so simple a question, hit on 
the idea of sending out a delegation of boys to scour the neighbor- 
hood for a cat. When this idea was announced, the whole claas 
wanted to join in the hunt Several boys went out and soon returned 
successful. A returning board was at once appointecf, and the toes 
counted, when to the relief of all it was learned that a cat possesses 
eighteen toes, ten on the front feet and eight on the hind feet After 
the question was solved the cat was allowed to depart, much to his 
satittaotion." 
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Oontrtbvldd, 

DEFINITIONS IN GEAMMAR, 

There was published in The Studeih' of lastyear a very inter- 
esting Symposium on Elementary Teaching of English, prepared 
by a committee appointed by Friends' Educational Association of 
the Eastern Section. According to the general tenor of these articles, 
the prevalent methods of instruction in the use of our mother tongue 
need revision. In fact, within the past one or two decades the sys- 
tem of elementary instruction in English has, in many schools, been 
quite revolutionized. The science of grammar claims for its proper 
comprehension a full development of the reflective faculties. The 
interest aroused by the report of this committee prompts the writer 
to record a few ol)servations derived from personal experience. 

He has been rash enough to undertake to teach some grammar 
to a class of boys most of whom are under fifteen years of age. No 
unusual methods have been employed. Some attention has 
been given to English composition. The analysis of simple sen- 
tences has formed a leading feature. Copious illustrations have been 
required for all definitions. The text-book is not termed by its 
« author, Orammar, but. Lessons in English. The work has been 
warmly commended by many teachers who have adopted the " new 
idea." The author professes strict adherence to the Baconian 
method, designing ''to teach first the idea, then the name, and lastly 
the definition." 

The interest of the class has been fair, and their progress satis£Eu> 
tory, so far as their accomplishment of the assigned tasks is con- 
cerned. But notwithstanaiog the preparatory synthesis, I have 
been struck with their misapprehension of some of the definitions. 
Yet it is not surprising. TaKe the subject of " Mode." We learn 
that the ** Indicative Mode is used to express a direct assertion or a^ 
question." The reciter gives as an illustration : " May I see that' 
book ?" He knows not now to ask a more direct question. It is a 
direct question. But I blandly inform the youth that may is a sign 
of the Irotential Mode. This mode is defined as expressing " possi- 
bility, liberty, necessity, or duty." Perhaps, " We ought to obey 
our teachers" is volunteered us as an illustration. I am obliged 
to confess that the sentence does express obligation or duty, and my 
only escape is to show that the conventional signs of the rotential* 
are not found in the sentence. 

With trembling the teacher approaches the Imperative Mode, 
which is said ''to express a command, an entreaty, a permission, or 
an exhortation." The child illustrates by " Yon must come in. 



» 



* Why can we not dispense with this Potential f Let the verbs way, 
canf ana mtist, and their preterite forms, be followed by an infinitive 
according to the earliest Anglo-Saxon construction of these words. In 
the modem Teutonic languages the derivatives of these words govern the 
infinitive. There are several other words in the English language which 
are said to be followed by the infinitive without to. 
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Admitting that the expression is mandatory^ I remind him that 
must is an auxiliary of another mode. 

The children are bewildered by these impracticable and inappli- 
cable definitions, and their teacher solaces them by introducing to 
their notice a systematic arrangement of verbs according to the 
various modes and tenses. They readily learn a synopsis, and are 
soon able to say I take, I took, Ivnll tcJce, I have taken, I had taken, 
I shall have taken. They learn the forms in the other modes and 
tenses, and also the forms of the passive voice. The repetition of 
this exercise has some value, for they learn to avoid such errors as 
vxLS broke, or had shook. But in parsing, they learn to distinguish 
the mode and tenses by form, and they give little heed to the defini- 
tion. Ev^ when they assign a reason for each step of the parsing 
they learn to repeat the definition in a parrot-like fashion and fail 
to comprehend its application. They parse may come in the present 

g>tent]al, because they remember the place of may in the synopsis, 
ut in the sentence, ** They may eome next week," the verb has a 
future signification, just the same as the verb in the sentence, '* They 
wiU come next week." We are involved in difSculties as soon as we 
leave the stale, stereotyped ''sentences for analysis in parsing" of the 
grammars. What is to be done? I address my class in substance 
as follows : " My dear boys, I desire you to learn these definitions 
carefully. It is true, vou will not understand them, and sometimes, 
they will seem painfully inappropriate. But by and by, when you 
enter upon the science of grammar and study our language from a 
metaphysical and philolorical standpoint, you will find these defini- 
tions or great importance. So they go to work with a will and get 
by heart some formulas, the abstract notion of which they do not 
comprehend. They do not learn many definitions, but should they 
learn even these ? Is this right or wrong ? How much technical 
grammar should we teach to the average boy of fourteen ? They 
are too old for the methods of the Kindergarten. Perhaps the 
editdlfi of The Student will throw open their columns for prac- 
tical suggestions. Children have widely varying capacities. The 
relation of subject and object, the distinction between transitive and 
intransitive and other principles of syntax are readily understood 
by some children at the age often or twelve. But a great majority 
appear not to be able to understand these relations until their minds 
have more fiilly matured. 

Many beautiful theories have been advanced in r^ard to the 
instruction of children, and now we wish to hear the result of actual 
experiment in order to ascertain what is dross and what is true 
gold. A. H. V. 



In the matter of teaching, the Scotch universities are mach like 
Ammcan colleges. The methods are catechetical ; teaching is re- 
garded as more important than examinations; prizes are in vogue 
and exercise great mfluence. 



i 
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KATE SANBORN'S LITERATURE LESSONS.* 

These Liieraiure Lessons are not a treatise on English literature, 
but rather a ^uide to its study. They seem to be intended especially 
for the use of teachers, small classes, or home-study pupils. To all 
such they will be of great service. 

The field of Engliui literature is so large that it is difficult to de- 
termine how much of it should claim the attention of the average 
pupil, or, rather, how little can be studied with profit, for the time 
usually allotted to the study of our language and literature is very 
short. Some say, study hair a dozen, or even two authors thoroughly, 
learn all you can about them and their times, and leave the rest ; 
others would take a bird's-eye view of the whole field, studying the 
general history, and trust to exciting such an interest in the subject 
as to induce private reading and study. Having had some experience 
of both plans, a combination of the two seems desirable. Those who 
are only familiar with one or two authors can have but little idea of the 
devdopment of a nation's literature, while those who study only the 
history have no familiarity with the works of the authors about 
whom they read, and are likely to for^t the history from lack of 
association. When time is limited, as it usually is, a few representa- 
tive authors may be taken in connection with the history of the 
literature, and around their names can be grouped those of their chief 
contemporaries, literary and political, at home and abroad. This 
can be done advantageously on the blackboard, using chalk of dif- 
ferent colors. In the history of English literature it so happens that 
the dates of the deaths of certain distinguished authors nearly cor- 
respond with the end of the centuries. Thus, Chaucer died 1400 ; 
Spenser, 1598 ; Dryden, 1700 ; Cooper, 1800, and Wordsworth, the 
middle of the nineteenth century, 1850. In this way, by using the 
principle of association, the sequence of authors, so far as regards 
time, can easily be fixed in the memory. 

Something like the above principle has been followed by E^ate 
Sanborn in her LUerature Lessons. She tfdces an author, and in a 
circle gives his name, the date of his birth and death, also his 
strong points or " forte," and his faults — ^this is done in a few telling 
words, generally a quotation. In a second circle, around the first, 
are given the special work and characteristics for which he is cele- 
brated; in a tnird surrounding circle are named the prominent 
English literary contemporaries ; to the left of this latter are ranged 
the names of foreign authors and distinguished men, while to the left 
are contemporary sovereigns, a few striking events, and also choice 
quotations from the author's own works. On a separate sheet, headed 
by apt quotations from critics, are suggestions for study, special 
readings, references, etc., and subjects for essays. It can be readily 
seen how much help these papers might be to the teacher. The 

* LiUrature LcBtons, Boand Table Series, Kate Sanborn. Boston : J. K. 
Osgood & Ck>. Price, $5.00 for 25 numbers ; 25 cents for each number. 
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series, extending from Anglo-Saxon times to Tennyson, consists of 
twenty-five nunibers, each of which can be had separately. An ob- 
vious fault, and one difficult to remedy, is that tnere is too much 
repetition for one who owns the whole series, and not enough for 
those who wish one or two numbers only. 

The great labor involved in the preparation of such papers is 
evident, and it is almost ungracious to criticise, but in looking over 
the papers a few points seem worth notine. It would have been a 
help to many if some easily accessible edition of the works of the 
authors haa been indicated. In the paper on ''The Celts,'' the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, the great authority, is not mentioned, 
though BedeU Ecclesiadical History, with which it is usually bound 
npi IS jgiven. Freeman's Old EngliBh History, one of the most 
compact and interesting accounts we have, is also overlooked. 
Under Chaucer it would have been well to call attention to the 
elaborate study of Chaucer by Professor Child, republished in Ellis's 
Early English Pronunciation, and also to Ellis's work itself, as val- 
uable for general reference, for comparatively few persons know to 
what extent the pronunciation of English has changed in the course 
of ^ears, and many difficult questions in rhyme and rhythm are ex- 
plained by a knowledge of such changes. In the " Barren Period," 
referred to in No. 3, among the names between Chaucer and Spen- 
ser, that of Tyndal does not appear, and yet he, by his translation 
of the Bible, afterward so closely followed in the Authorized Ver- 
sion, exerted a vast influence upon the language. Under Shakes- 
peare, Dowden's Primer, the handiest statement of the whole Shakes- 
peare question, and H. Reed's English History, as illustrated by 
Shakespeare, are omitted. In No. 20, Sir Henry Taylor, the vete- 
ran poet, author of Philip Van Artevelde, and Sir Aubrey De 
Yere, might have well been named among the "other poets." 
Hymnology seems to be ignored altogether, and, unless we are in 
error. Watts, the Wesleys, Neale, Fater, Bonar, Newman, Lyte, and 
others are not mentioned. In No. 21, among the American histo- 
rians appears John Lord ! a mere compiler, and an inaccurate one 
at that, while Irving, Parkman, and Kirk are absent In No. 22, 
A. K. H. Boyd, " The Country Parson," the greatest writer ofplati- 
tudes in our day, is unworthy of the place given him. Sir James 
Stephen, John Stuart Mill, or Arthur Helps might well have been 
substituted. Too much importance seems to be given to Byron, and 
too little to Goldsmith, Coleridge, and Keats. In No. 13, under W. 
H. Ireland, is the date 1734. As he was bom in 1777 and died in 
1835 one is at a loss to know what is meant by it, unless it is a prin- 
ter's slip. Occasionally dates are lacking which could easily have 
been supplied. In No. 16, Leigh Hunt (1784-1859) ; in No. 23, 
Thackeray (1811-63); A. I. Thackeray (1842); Macdonald 
(1824) ; m No. 24, Macaulay (1800-59) ; Southey (1774r-1843) ; 
S. Smith a769-1845) ; Hogg (1772-1836). Some of these may 
be given elsewhere, but they should have been repeated. The most 
serious omission is the name of Southey from the list of poets lau- 
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reate in No. 25. The references on this subject are slim, and might 
have been extended. * 

A few Irpographical errors have been noticed in No. 10, Bour- 
daloue 1732 instead of 1632; in No. 21, Connor Thirlwall instead 
of Connop ; and in No. 25, Rousard instead of Ronsard. 

These are but slight faults in so comprehensive a work, and we 
would cordially recommend the series, as a whole or in parts, to 
teachers of English literature. Allen G. Thomas. 



SdtcUd, 

DONT READ TOO MUCH. 

It is not good to read everything, any more than it is good to eat 
everything ; any indulgence of such an inordinate appetite soon 
creates a mental and moral dyspepsia from which the victim seldom 
recovers. The mere fact of reading does not in and of itself enlarge 
the scope of the mind, or add to one's stock of knowledge. Only 
what is properly digested and assimilated, or stored in the memory 
for future reference, is of value. Intellectual stuffing is uiyiatural 
and positivelv hurtful. It renders the brain torpid from very ful- 
someness and averse to action. When boys and girls read more 
than they think, and feed the imagination upon artificial scenes more 
than upon living nature, it is time to put away their books, send 
them out-of-doors to rough it, and stir up their sluggish powers by 
a hand-to-hand encounter with good, hard common sense. 

Books are fountains of the b^ knowledge, and readinff is one of 
the very best means of intellectual improvement ; but when it de- 
generates into an artificial passion for stories which produce no other 
e^ect than to create and feed a morbid craving for exciting narra* 
tive, it has lost its power for good, and becomes a form of me most 
baneful intemperance. — Out Home Paper, 

We dropped in, for an hour's talk, upon one of the most accom- 
plished lady teachers of New England, who, after a twenty years' 
varied experience in the school-rooms of the East and West, with 
studies abroad, six months ago was brought to anchor by the bedside 
of a sick mother at home. Restless, for occupation, she began to 
explore the new city of 20,000 people that had olotted out the quiet 
seaside village of her childhood. At the end of the first month she 
was giving lessons in two or three languages to a group of ambitious 
teachers; coaching a college student at home on sick leave; the 
president of the literary society ; stirring up a set of eager historical 
readers; leading a Bible class through the charming highway of 
Dean Stanley's Old Testament criticism ; learning the two fine arts 
of nursing and cookery, and looking fifty per cent, stouter and 
handsomer than we ever saw her bdbre. The big school outside 
so often becomes the providential universitv into which the noblest 
teacher graduates as professor in the higher life of the people. — 
Journal of Education, 
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SYMMETRICAL EDUCATION. 

This is a round, mouth-filliog phrase, and frequently does du^ 
on the pUtform. It seema to l>e widelv accepted ae the ideal of 
education to produce symmetry of deTelopment, symmetry (^ 
character, and that we are to attain this end by a symmetrical 
education. 

It ia ft fioe thing to contemplate, this comprehensiTe applicati<m 
of the pkstic process all about a man, so as to get him into "symme- 
try." We take our piece of living clay and pinch it up here, flat- 
ten it out there, bring every part iato the same degree of pronu- 
nence, allowing no excrescence, no concavity, smooth the sur&ce all 
down, and after this is all done, what is it good for? It is not a 
man — men are not made in such fiishlon ; Nature makes one fiian 
strong in one way, another strong in another way, rarely icdeod one 
strong eq^ually all ways — and the world's work, accordingly, mental 
and physical — and moral, too — has been done mainly by the mm 
that Dad great ODe-sidednees, even to deformity. 

Take a bright boy of eleven years, devote ten years to ^ving him 
tlie most "syDunetncal" education yet devifiod, and turn him into 
the world. What will he do? "The perfectly educated man may 
find no place for himself in the economy of things," says Oscar 
Browning, in his recent history of educational theories, and he is 
not speaking ironically, as one might suppose. A perfectly educated 
man would of course be an ornament to a perfect world, but in a world 
very imperfect and lopsided, as is "the worid" for each of us, what- 
ever may be the case with the great world, the eotmot there might 
he no use for him whatever. Mr. Browning adds : " If we murmur 
at this, the world replies, ' The &ult Is with you ; wifh all your science 
you cannot educate as I educate.' " There is much su^estion in this 
thought. The work of the world is nowadays very complex and 
difficult Yet it gets itself done, and pretty well done. The training 
is done very promptly, too. The wonderful multiplicity of modem 
life has come about within a generation or two. Countless avoca- 
tions have beeu created, each requiring the skill of a specialist. 
There are to-day in our factories thousandsof men and women highly 
versed in special lines of practical work which were unknown ten 
years ago. In our great produce exchanges, wholesale markets, 
nnancial offices, there are hundreds of special forms of business and 
professional life that require the full energies of a bright man to 
master, which you can scarcely find mentioned even in the latest 
dictionary, and whose technical dialect is to most of us an unknown 

SB. Yet the workmen, the clerks, the agents, the brokeia, 
ers, are thert*; they have learned all these new avocations, 
lught them? The World; and the wise old World is apt 
:h a little at the symmetrical homuncultu from the schoou, 
sver heard of these things.— if. M. Wheeler, in Ilio 8du>oi- 
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PACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE U. S. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF EDUCATION FOR 1880. 

—The total school population m the States for 1880 is 15,351,876; 
number enrolled in public schools, 9,680,403 ; average daily attend- 
ance, 6,744,188, four States not reporting. The school population 
of the Territories is 184,405, Idano and Wyoming not reporting ; 
enrollment in public schools, 101,118; average daily attendance, 
61,154, two Territories not reporting. The percentages of enroll- 
ment and average daily attendance are highest in Massachusetts and 
lowest in Louisiana. 

— ^The total number of teachers employed in the public schools of 
the States in 1880 was 280,034; the same for the Territories, 2,610. 
The average salaries paid to men ranged from $25.24 a month in 
South Car^ina,to $101.47 in Nevada, and the same for women from 
$17.44 in Vermont, to $77 in Nevada. The reports from Alabama, 
Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, New York, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and West Virginia make no distinction 
of sex in their statement. The greatest difference between the salaries 
of males and females is in Auissachusetts, where the former receive 
$69.64 a month, the latter $30.59. 

— ^The aggregate number of universities and colleges is stated to be 
364, with 4,160 instructors and 59,694 students. Of the instructors 
694 are in preparatory departments and 3,466 in collegiate depart- 
ments ; of the students, 26,138 are in preparatory and 32,553 in 
colle^ate departments, while 903 are unclassified. College libraries 
contain 2,342,766 volumes, an increase of 100,053 during the year, 
and there are 459,372 volumes in -society libraries. The financial 
statistics are as follows : Value of grounds, buildings, and apparatus, 
$39,623,424; amount of productive funds, $43,431,620; income 
from productive funds, $3,014,048; receipts for the last year from 
tuition fees, $1,881,360; receipts for the last vear from State ap- 
propriations, $418,159; aggregate amount of scholarship frinais, 
$2,226,915. 

— The summary of college entrance examinations showed that the 
total number of candidates was 5,505, of whom 2,994 were admitted 
without conditions, 530 were conditioned in Latin, 383 in Greek, 
740 in mathematics, and 310 in history and geography. The num- 
ber rejected for deficiency in Latin was 110, in Greek 67, in mathe- 
matics 112, in history and geography 49, in two or more subjects 219. 

— The necessity of systematic instruction in morals is generally 
admitted, though the subject finds as yet very vague expression in 
the majority of school reports. From a detailed examination of the 
provisions relating to this subject, it seems evident that the statemcBt 
quoted from the Massachusetts report is applicable to the schools in 
general, namely, that '' there is no reason to suppose that our public 
schools are fulfilling their office in this respect any less effectively 
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than they have ever done at any period of our hbtorv. They are 
more efficient now than in the past, and the influence they are exert- 
ing for good IB beyond all reckoning.*' 

— ^The tables show a steady increase, year by year, in the number 
of Kindergarten. For 1880 the number reported is 232, with 524 
teachers and 8,871 pupils. In a hne£ surve]^ of the spread of these 
institutions in the United States, the Commissioner says that free 
Kindergarten, supported by private individuals, by churches, and 
benevolent associations, are rapidly multiplying. It is difficult to 
give a summarized statement either of the number of such schools, 
the number of pupils instructed in them, or the influence the^ are- 
exercising upon the moral well being of societr. The names of indi- 
viduals who have made large contribution either of means or of per- 
sonal service to this cause will come readily to mind. There are 
many Kindergarten sustained by individual churches in various cities 
and towns, and in a few cities societies have been formed without 
r^ard to denominational lines for the express purpose of maintain- 
ing Kindergarten for the children of the poorest and lowest classes. 

The efforts to introduce Frobel's system in our country have not 
resulted simply in the establishment of a certain number of Kinder- 
garten. Principles which Frobel emphasized and which had been 
practically ignored in conventional systems of instruction have been 
revived and promise to work a transformation in elementary schools. 

The opinion seems to be gaining ground in the United States that 
the instruction in form, color, and design, and the manual training 
which are provided for in the Kindergarten afford a simple and 
practical foundation for industrial education. 

The inability of the General Grovemment to take a controlling part 
in the management of a school system which is acknowledged to lie 
at the founoation of our national life results in our being left with 
as many methods as there are States and Territories — almost as many 
in fiict, as there are counties and towns ; so that it is as impossible to 
speak of an American system of education as it is to speak of a 
European system. The method of pricking on the youth at the 
point of the bayonet cannot be transplanted from the Teutonic soil 
to ours. It is a relic of past aces. We do not want it; but an intel- 
ligent public sentiment may do what the bayonet cannot. It may 
make the school-room attractive, the teacher a trained scholar, the 
school architect a toan of sufficient knowledge to erect, affcer a rea- 
sonable number of failures, a healthy building, the school supervisors 
able to spell in words of three syllables, the School Committee com- 
petent to tell a good text-book without the certificate of a publisher, 
and courageous enough to keep it against the solicitations of an 
a^nt Public sentiment, enlightened by such reports as this of the 
Commissioner of Education, can do this work, irregiriarly and incom- 
pletelv, to be sure, but so that the taxpayer will find less cause to 
grumble and the community get a reaaonable return for its interests 
— The Oriiie, 
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ORAL OR WRITTEN SPELLING. 

Which is preferable, oral or written spelling, — and why? 

Which one is for the best interests of the pupil ? 

Where will he need spelling the most? 

In practical life no one expects to be called upon to spell orally. 
Nor will he be called upon to write a list of words which are pro- 
nounced from some text-book. 

Then that method of spelling which comes nearest to practical 
life work .will be preferable. 

How can this be accomplished ? 

Will oral spelling accomplish it ? 

Will written spelling as it is carried on in a great many of our 
schools accomplish it ? 

I can see but one argument in favor of oral spelling, namely: 
T he p upil can improve m articulation. 

We can find many arguments in favor of written spelling, of 
which the following are a few : 

1st. The pupil can improve his handwriting. 

2d. The sense of both sight and hearing is appealed to, while in 
oral spelling we can appeal only to the ear. 

3d. He may be instructed both in punctuation and in the use of 
capitals. 

4th. In oral spelling a pupil in a large class will scarcely ever 
49pell more than two or three words, while in written work each pupil 
.can spell at least ten words in the same time. 

5th. As all his spelling in after life will be with the pen, he is 
brought in closer connection with practical work. 

These reasons I believe to be enough to prove that written spell- 
ing, if carried on right, is preferable. — Moderator. 

Pbofebbor Greenwood, of Kansas City, Mo., was recently 
asked to make investigations as to what school children read- H!e 
has just made an interestiuK, and in some respects astartling, report. 
He spent eight months in uie task intrusted to him, examining dur- 
ing that time 1,371 boys and 1,606 girls, or 2,877 in all. He found 
that thirty per cent, of the books read were fiction, nearly eleven 
per cent travels and adventures, eight and a half per cent, history, 
nine and a half per cent, biography, eight per cent, scientific, two 
per cent, literature and essays, nearly twelve per cent, poetry, ei^ht 
percent, miscellaneous, and eleven per cent, ''trash." Upon inquiry 
It was also found that four hundrea and thirty- two pupils had read 
one or more copies of a flashy ** sporting " paper published in New 
York city ; in other words, that one pupil out of every five was 
eidier a constant or an occasional reader of that paper. In fifty- 
seven rooms, |)upils were found who read it ; in nme rooms, no 
.readers. When questioned, the pupils said thej read it because it 
" had lots about fights and killings in it,'' and with great unanimity 
they thought ** it ought not to be sold for children to readit." The report 
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concludee as follows : " Groing through the rooms, I found some chil- 
dren who read no books ; others, again, that only read the poorest. All 
were anxious to read. The teachers are only too ^lad to help them. 
Nearly all children that attend school are reached ; but who is able 
to reach the waifs and outcasts, and others who do not attend school ? 
Nearly all those who can read revel daily over the very lowest class 
of literature. Hundreds and thousands pity them, but pity is not 
what they need ; they need help, and that immediately. It may be 
that some day our l^islators will think of these ' nobody's children.' 
Let us hope so, at least." 

OBSERVATIONS IN SCIENCE. 

Astronomy.— On the 15th of 5 mo., at 9 o'clock in the evening, the 
most brilliant stars of the heavens will be arranged as follows — the de- 
scription will also answer for 8 o'clock at the b^^mning and 10 o'clock 
at the end of the month : 

The Dipper will be nearlv overhead, and Cassiopeia very low down in 
the north. Capella, followed by Beta Aorigse, is descending to the horizon 
in the northwest. Castor and Pollux are further to the west and a little 
hieher up. Of these Castor is the nearer to Polaris, the fainter and blue. 
Sml farther south is the bright star Procyon in the Little Doff. East of 
the Twins is the little Beehive Cluster in Cancer, readilv to oe seen by 
the unaided eye. East of this is Leo, the conspicuous object of which is 
the Sickle, with Begulus in the end of the handle. A little south of 
the zenith is a eroup of faint stars, which constitutes Coma Berenices. 

A little to the east of the meridian, in the south, the bright star is 
Spica in Virgo. Higher up the conspicuous brilliant of tibie neighbor- 
hood is Arcturus in Bootes, and near by to the east the little semicircle 
of stars constituting the Northern Crown. Away down in the southeast 
Antares is just appearing, and in the northeast Vega, with its attendant 
interesting objects in the Harp, is well up. 

These leading points will enable the neavens to be known. By the 
help of a Whitalr s Planisphere ail stars of the 5th magnitude inclusive 
and some of the 6th may be traced out, and by the use of a Baily's 
Astral Lantern not only these, but the positions of all the conspicuous 
double stars, clusters, and nebulse can be found. 

The planets will not confuse us at this hour. Venus is morning star. 
Saturn is already set, and Jupiter, if not below the horizon, is very Tow in 
the west. About the 13th Mercury can be seen to good advantage. 
About an hour after sunset it will shine out in the west as a star of 
nearly first magnitude. Mercury can be seen well so rarely that it should 
be looked up. 

No meteor showers of promise are due during the month, and comets 
will not come to order. There is now always a possibility of the return 
of the comet of 1812, which is due some time this year or next. But its 
appearance is somewhat problematical. 

Prizes of $200 each are oflTered by H. H. Warner, of Rochester, N. Y.. 
for the discovery of comets, subject to the following conditions: 

" 1. It may be discovered either by telescope or the naked eye, but must 
be unexpected, except as to the comet of 1812, which will probably re- 
apjpear during the year. 

2. The announcement of the discovery must be made confidentially 
and exclunvely(hy tel^:raph) to Dr. Lewis Swift, Director of the Warner 
Observatory, Rochester, N. Y., and to him only. This announcement,. 
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with the name of the discoverer, will be immediately cabled to Europe, 
announced in the Associated Press dispatches, and sent by special teie- 
eram to all the leading American papers. It is essential, in order that 
this may be correctly done, that the above specifications regarding the 
exclusive communication to Dr. Swift be followed to the letter. 

" 3. The telegram must give the time of discovery, the position, and 
direction of motion, if possible, sufficiently exact to enable at least one 
other observer to find it. Three disinterested astronomers will be selected 
by Dr. Swift to decide all disputed questions." 

Botany. — Of the numerous flowers appearing during the month we 
can only call attention to a few, and in doing so we shall draw almost 
exclusively from our own Note9 taken during the same period of last 
year. The Greek Valerian, Polemonium reptaru, may be found in moist 
places, easily recognized bv its rich blue flowers and pinnate leaves. It 
18 perhaps better Known nere by the name of Jacob^ Ladder, which i& 
more properlv applied only to its sister species, P. ccsruleum, occurring in 
the north and west. The Lousewort, Pedicularis Oanaderms, occurs in 
clearings and open woodlands, and is known by the hainr clustered 
stems, pinnatifid leaves, and yellowish or purplish flowers, wnich, owing 
to the curving of the rather long corolla tubes, are all turned firom right 
to left, thus giving the whole h^id a twisted appearance. It seems to be 
a ^reat favorite with the bumble-bees. 

Two Bellworts, belon^g to the Lily Family, are often passed un- 
distinguished ; one^ TJvmana perfoliata^ as the specific name indicates, 
has the leaves perfoliate, while in TJ. sessUifolia they are merely sessile. 
The Spring Beauty, Claytonia Virginicay needs no description ; but there 
are certainly some points of interest respecting its fertilization. 

Last year numerous plants were examin^ and particular flowers 
marked ; in such cases it was found that the stigmatic surfaces of the 
trifid style, on the day of openine, remained appressed and the stamens- 
nearly straight, while on tne following da^ both stinnas and stamens 
were usually recurved. In more than one instance ^wers reopened on 
the third day. 

The Yellow Wood Sorrel, OxalU stricta, likewise needs no description,, 
but being informed by one who had the plant spontaneously growing,, 
during this last winter, in the sand-boxes of a conservatory, that it forci- 
bly projected its seed from tiie pod,' we took an opportunitv to witnesa 
the interesting phenomenon ourselves, and are fully preparea to confirm 
the statement. 

It may be well to notice that the above plant is closely allied to the 
G^aniums and Balsams, both of which forcibly eject their seeds. 

The Spiderwort, JVadescanHa Virginica, has many characters of in- 
terest as well as beauty. With a low-power microscope, the hairs spring- 
ing firom the filaments appear as strings of blue beads, each bead being 
a cell, while under a much higher power, the conditions being favorable, 
currents may be seen in the contents, in the form of narrow more or less 
longitudinal streams carrying along small particles of granular matter 
in uieir course. Whether the common name is derived from these dd- 
icate hairs, or firom the appearance presented by threads of the viscid 
juice of the plant on breaJcing apart the stem, we cannot say, butpre- 
snmably the latter. The ipores or fruit of the Horse-tail Rush, Jf^i-- 
Mstum arvense^ also interest the microscopist. They are easily obtained 
from the fertile spike of the plant, which is borne on a leafless, reddish- 
brown stem firom four to six inches high. The fertile stems appear 
about the time the green branching sterile stems are just bursting- 
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through the surface of the ground. A few of these laid on a piece of 
paper in a dry place will deposit an abundance of spores, which appear 
much as a green powder. £ach spore is provided with two strap-shaped 
organs {eUUen) which in the dry state are distended as four arms from 
the spore, but under the influence of the moisture produced by gently 
blowing the breath upon them they suddenly encircle the spore, and as 
fiuddenly reopen on withholding it. They should be so arranged 
that one may be watching and at me same time breathing on them. The 
foregoing scarcely Indicates a fractional part of the numerous and in- 
teresting facts which are continually springing up before the eyes of the 
keen observer. WilijIAM Tbihblb. 



and Li^htnin^. — From a Overman work on Meteorology I 
learn that snow-crystals, blown about by storm and thawed and frozen 
ajgain in a temperature about the freezing-point, form into balls, some- 
times coated with clear ice, when we call them hail. It is probably 
caused by cold masses of air blowing suddenly on very damp masses, 
causinj^ a whirling motion and rapid condensation. 

Bapid condensation is accompanied bv electrical tension in the clouds; 
and if the clouds are high and insulated, lightning and thunder are pro- 
duced. Lightning is earned by condensation and precipitation, not vioe 
versOy as used to be supposed. 

In the case of the hail-storm at a temperature about zero, mentioned 
by I. M. C, in the Third month Student, it is probable snow fell 
through a comparatively warm stratum of air, was partially thawed, and 
the flakes increated by condensation from the moisture of the warmer 
air about them — and then, on passing into the colder air below, they 
were frozen into hail. 

The lightning would be an attendant and secondary phenomenon. 

M. £[. O. 



LITERARY NOTES. 

The biography of the poet Longfellow, by his brother, Samuel 
Longfellow, is complete and in the pouter's hands. Jas. R. Osgood & 
Co. are the publishers. 

It is said that the edition of the EnevelopcBdia BrUanniea alrecuiy 
issued is 60,000 copies, with 85,000 for the Colonies and the United 
States. The figures seem almost incredible. 

The most promising of recent books of travel and contemporary his- 
tory \s Onthe Desert, by Henry N. Field, author of two popular Dooks 
of recent years. The present volume gives some account of the Egyp- 
tian war, but relates all from the standpoint of the traveler. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, $2.00.) 

A KEOENT issue of The OrUic (4 mo. 7) contains letters from fifteen 
college presidents and prominent educators of the country on the sub- 
ject of co-education. A few of them are manly and sensible, but the 
strongest impression left on the mind of the reader, is the fear or unwill- 
ingness of most of them to commit themselves one way or the other on 
the question. 



The LUerary World in a recent article on " American Men of Lettera " 
calls attention to a curious circumstance. Boston and New York have 
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«iicii iheir score, more or less, of writen whose mumes are well known to 
the Mftdiag pabUc, while Philadelphia is honored by the one not yery 
widdy known name of George H. Boker. When we recall the £Ebct that 
one, at least, of the largest book-making establishments of the coantry is 
in Philadelphia, with several excellent stores, and that the siizroim<ung 
population, eqiud in intelli^noe to that in either of the other cases, the 
absence of literary oelebritMs seems a little strange, to say the least. 

Mebsbs. Fukk & Wagnalls state that the success of their "Stand- 
ard Library " has been surprisingly |ppeat. In the last eight weeks the 
firm has printed thirty thousand^copies of Paxton Hood's Life of Orom- 
weMy twenty-ftre tiioosand of Williams's Sdenee m Swrt Ckqaten, twenty- 
five thousand of Haweis's Amerioan J^tmaritta, and twenly thousand of 
Wink's Lwea of lUudrious Shoemaken. 

FfiOM the new edition of Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co.'s Amerioan 
Newspaper Direetorfff which is now in press, it ap{>ears that the newspa- 
pers and periodicals of all kinds issued in the United States and Terri- 
tories now reach the imposing total of 11,196. This is an increase oi 585 
in twelve nonths. The nuim>er of monthlies throarhout the oountry 
grew from 976 to 1,0H while the dailies leaped from 9% to 1,062. The 
mrures given above are exclusive of Canada, which possesses a total of 
oSs. It IB interesting to note that the newly settled regions of the Cana- 
dian Northwest are productiye of newspapers as well as of wheat, for 
the number of jounuJs iseued in Manitoba was nearly doubled during 
the year. 

Wb transfer the following from Chad LUeraimre. Should not O. W. 
H. rise and explain? 

In Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes's article in the April Atlaniie, quaintly 
entitled *' PiUow-Smoothing Authon," occurs this passage: 

''Never was there such a pawn-shop for poets to borrow from as the 
Anaiamiy of Melancholy, Byron knew this well, and tells the world 
as much. His own 

Monntains interposed 
Make enemies of nations iHio had else. 
Like kindted drc^n, been mingled into one, 

maT have been suggested by the ' fluvio vel monte distincti sunt dissimi- 
les/ which Burton eives without assigning its authorship." 

Now I am sure iJr. Holmes knows, as everybody else does, that the 
lines quoted are not by Byron, but by Cowper. They are part of the cel- 
ebrated passage beginning, " Oh I for a lodge in some vast wilderness I" 
Dr. Holmes is so exceedingly well read and accurate that such a slip 
seems well-nigh anacoountable ; and yet we can hardly conceive of it as 
a typographi<^ error. It is strange that such a mistake should haye 
passed through the hands of author, editor, and. proof-reader without 
being detected. J. W. W. 

JSlet$9Uky JPtL 

The Advanced ^ueiUon Book : Including in one Tolume the Dime 

Suestion Books on General Literature, Greneral History, As1ax>nomy, 
[ythology. Rhetoric, Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, Geology, and Physics, 
with complete answers, notes, queries, etc. By Albeit P. Southwick, 
16mo, cloth, pp. 866 ; price, 91.50. 
As these use^ little Dime Quei^tion Books passed in review before us, 
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EDITORIAL, 

The next number of The Student, being the kst of this yolume, 
will be issued about the middle of the Seventh month. 



Elsewhere we print a notice of the meeting of the Educational Associ- 
ation of Friends in America. We are assured the programme will be an 
interesting one, and hope that many Friends will make it oonyenient to 
attend. Not only teachers, but all who have children to educate or who 
are interested in the education of the children of other people, will find 
profit and stimulus at these meetings. 



Our attention has been called to a statement in the EarlhamUe that 
the educational work of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is confined to 
the education of the fifty-seyen children under the care of the Ck)m- 
mittee of Education. Such an error might readily be made by one not 
acquainted with the )bcts. This committee has only charge of such chil- 
dren. of members as are scattered so sparsely that a Friends' school can- 
not be maintained. As a matter of fact, the Yearly Meeting and its 
subordinate branches and committees have charge of the education 
within its limits of about seventeen hundred and fifty children, of which 
nearly half are its own members. 

It is a mark of a healthy organization to be able to create the ma- 
chinery to carry on any desired important work. The growth and 
maintenance of educational associations in our Society, ramifying to the 
remote settlements of Friends, is a direct result of the methods of church 
government which are in operation. These methods admit of continuous 
19 303 
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expansion and varied adaptation. Yet there are doubtless some places 
in the Society where educational stimulus is greatly needed, which are 
not reached ; where members do not fi^l the n^ed (if education for their 
children, beoause they have never had it tl^gauelves; where, for custom's 
sake/ they send them in winter for a very few months to the public 
ischools and take no farther care of what they learn of morals or litera- 
ture. It ought to be one of the great problems of the present and future 
to reach these centres of indifference and rescue the children firom the 
dull routine of life which usually follows a narrow education. 

We can go to them with full assurance that we will not destroy their 
simple faith in religion. For we teach them the true subordination of 
mental education while we give it to them. We tell them it will not 
save their souls or make of them Christian ministers or relieve them 
from temptation. We only promise them happier and more useful liTes 
and the satisfaction of developed powers. 

We have several times spoken of the work of the Department of 
Education, at Washington. It now issues a publication giving an 
account of its own efforts and the appreciation with which they have 
been held. For ourselves, we have been struck with the timely and 
practical character of its publications and their great value to all 
teachers. One of these, relating to " Discipline in School," we recently 
saw, well worn, on a school desk, and were informed that the teacher 
found it of daily value. We believe the Department is very liberal in 
distributing them, and would encourage all our teachers to make applica- 
tion. 



Did we not know that teachers were not all-powerfdl, we would say 
that the next generation would consist only of strong temperance men 
and women ; for it is certainly encouraging to notice the unanimity and 
earnestness with which educational journals and teachers' institutes 
take up this question and urge it forward. Instruction in the effect of 
alcohol on tiie human system is becoming general, and the moral and 
economic evils are not lost sight of. 

But in many cases the homes are more influential in an opposite dirc^ 
tion. A teacher, in five hours a day for a few years, cannot undo the 
work of the parent. The child's heritage leads him downward and his 
home associations help in his degradation. So that there will probably 
be plenty of material for our temperance teachers to work on for many 
years yet. But we have the matter in our grasp. If we are true to our 
opportunities and to our capabilities, with the blessing of Providence, 
we can wholly rescue this nation in time from the grasp of intem- 
perance. Would that the way seemed as clear to root out that twin evU 
of bad literature. 

The address of the Committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting to the 
teachers of Ohio, printed elsewhere, is worthy of note in this connection. 
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An interesting diflciuslon concerning cheating at examinationg has 
been going on in*the New York NoHon for several weeks past It 
was opened hj a statement that such a practice was unknown in 
Soatiieni nnirersities, and that the professors frequently left the room 
with perfect safety while the examinations were going on. In one or 
two cases where Northern students were detected in the dishonor they 
were immediately expelled by their fellow-students. This is strongly 
contrasted with the practice in many Northern Colleges, where, it is 
said, ''there is scarcely any sentiment against it." This statement is 
denied in the next number by another correspondent, who says that in 
the North most of the cheating is confined to entrance examinations, 
where college sentiment is not felt. Then another statement scouts the 
idea of there being such morality on the earth as the first writer claimed 
fer the South, and intimates that the offenders are too skilful to be 
caught. In reply to this comes the Head Master of a preparatory school 
lor the Uniyersity of Virginia, who says that cheating and lying are un- 
known in his institution, and that the control is entirely exercised by 
the students themselves. During the eighteen years of his management 
^Ye boys had been sent off for lying by the students themselves after a 
regular trial by a jury, the details of which he gives. Public sentiment 
is conclusive as to the meanness of cheating and lying. A writer firom 
the University of Kansas then claims the same state of things for their 
University. 

The fiict seems to be true that in the South these dishonorable prac- 
tices are held in their just estimation, and we do not believe that the 
same is universally true at the North, Whenever students go to college 
from compulsion or from custom or from any motive but love of learn- 
ing, there will be those who will take unfisdr advantages, and when these 
number a large aggr^;ate they make a certain amount of public opinion, 
which will prevent ideas of honor firom securing a firm foothold* 



At firequent intervals the American periodical press brings to our at- 
tention some statistics from various German States and elsewhere on the 
subfect of felling eyesight in school children. In our own country there 
is reason to believe that we are beginning in the same way to experience 
the evil results of insufficient light, long hours of study, and other un- 
fevorable influences. In some cases the trouble is aggravated by the use 
of small type and poor paper in school books. Fortunately this is easily 
remedied, and school authorities should make sure, in the choice of text- 
books, of such as are tree fh>m objection in this respect. We have been 
gratified with the diminished cost of books within a few years past, but since 
using to slight extent some of the lower priced, we incline to the belief 
that wide margins and open type, even at publishers' prices, are dieaper 
than eye fbrce. The matter is one not at all beneath the attention of 
those who provide for schools and children. 
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The work of the teacher requires the same oonoentration and the aaoie 
persiateiugr of application which are needfol to insure snooess in other 
profiossions. It requires constant watchftilness to draw information fiiom 
all possible sources, a constant willingness to compare experiences with 
others, both to give and receive in the general interchange of ideas. Al- 
lowing all this, it yet remains a fEust that the matter may be o¥erd<me« 
Teachers need to be on their guard against the tendency to think and talk 
of nothing but school-room work. The process is too exhausting and 
tends to narrowness. Undoubtedly, the teacher's principal interests must 
centre in his school. But if he thinks of nothing else, does not even 
recognise the relation which his work sustains to that of the world around 
him, and is not alert to other truths than those which directly affect his 
own profession, he can scarcely be qualified to lead young people in their 
preparation for various and widely different stations in MM Teachers 
are men and women before they are teachers, and should continue to 
sustain these relations hi their ftillest sense. If, as has occurred to us, 
there is a danger of their remaining too much aloof from the discussion 
of business, philanthropic, intellectual, and social interests around them, 
let teachers remember that they represent only one of several profe- 
sions^ each of which, as viewed from within its borders, seems to have the 
welfure of the body politic at stake. They have no more right to ask that 
the chief topic of conversation, in all companies of which they are part^ 
shall be of schools and teaching, than have the doctors, farmers, and 
merchants thus to lead all things in the direction of their respective 
callings. A charge of the above nature is sometimes made against 
teachers, and it is in some sense a test of good breeding that a man or 
woman be able in a mixed company to sink identity of profession, and 
stand on the broad plane of human interests and general culture. At- 
tention to such things will add to rather than subtract from a teacher's 
efficiency and power. The change of thought is restful and good, and 
the companionship with others a palliative for the narrowing influence 
of constant contact with immature minds. 



We question whether it is good policy to argue that, because a teacher 
has already a position, courtesy to his employers will require school 
boards to look elsewhere to fill a vacancy. Teachers must begin usually 
in a small way, and if there should be no chance of bettering their posi- 
tion, one of the greatest incentives to improvement will be withdrawn. 
A good teacher should be advanced whenever there is a chance. A 
higher post should be the reward of faithfulness in a lower. This is the 
only way, we believe, of keeping up the efficiency of the work all 
along the line. Other things being equal, rather than omit, we would 
select the teachers already employed, that all might have their deserts. 
It is certainly a discouraging thing if a teacher must be kept down 
simply because he is good and satisfactory. 
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OimirQmted 

MEETING OP FRIENDS' TEACHERS^ ASSOCIATION OP 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The first subject announced was Method of Instruction in Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic. 

Susanna M. Pbice spoke as follows : 

In Arithmetic Form^ a pamphlet which the Quincy teachers use as 
a guide in teaching aritnmetic. Colonel Parker says, as nearly as 
I can recollect, that all that can be done with numbers is to take 
them apart and put them together again ; subtraction and division 
are taking numbers apart ; addition and multiplication are putting 
numbers together. 

It seems to me that in the beginning children should be taught all 
combinations and separations of numbers, at least as* far as the 
number ten, so thoroughly that they will be able to give results in- 
stantly when asked. This training would probably prevent them in 
after years from making such errors in multiplying or dividing, as 
I have often known older children to &11 into in solving problems, 
ihos causing them needless toil and waste of time. 

The past winter I taught a class of children Just beginning arith- 
metic. They ranged from eight to ten years of age. Some of them 
had partlv received the trainmg just spoken of* 

Thev mrst learned thoroughly to write and to read figures. 
They bad written figures as fiu: as one hundred in their previous 
work. 

Their attention was called to the fact that numbers up to nine are 
expressed by a single digit " Unit "^ means " one," and is written 
* 1. Two are 2 units. IHne are 9 units. Thus they understood that 
one fiffure stands for so many units. When we wrote 10 they saw 
that there are no units and 1 ** ten," that in 100 there are no units, 
no tens, and 1 hundred. They learned that there are units, tens, 
and hundreds, of units, of thousands, of millions, etc., and that we 
separate numbers by commas into periods for ease in reading. 

They wrote numbers from my dictation, then reread them to me. 
They put each figure in its place as I read, and afterward filled any 
vacancy with ciphers. 

They were also shown that ten of a lower order make one of a 
higher. 

In addition, we added each column separately, ^ving each figure 
its name and b^nnin^ with the units, tnus : 8 units, 7 units, and 3 
units are 18 units. They knew that 18 is 8 units and 1 ten. They 
saw that the 8 only could be placed under the units, and that the 1 
ten must be added to the tens. They put the 1 over the tens that it 
should not be forgotten. Then the tens were added thus : 3 tens, 4 
tens, and 6 tens are 13 tens. 13 tens equal 3 tens and 1 hundred. 
K any were confused, I had them to write the 13 tens and fill the 
units place — 13 tens equal 130. 
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Let me illustrate subtraction by taking some such example as tbe 
following: 

9 10 
2';^ 8 10 
?, ^ 6 
2, 8 7 9 

• 

6 6 7 

9 units cannot be taken from 6 units, so we take 1 ten, leaving 3 
tens, change it to 10 units, and write it over the units. 10 units and 
6 units are 16 units. 16 units leas 9 unite are 7 unite. Put the 7 
under the unite. 7 tens cannot be taken from 3 tens. There are no 
hundreds, so we take 1 thousand, leaving 2 thousands. Change 1 thou- 
sand to 10 hundred, place the ten over the hundreds. Take 1 hun- 
dred, leaving 9, andchange.it to 10 tens, and put it over the ten^ 
3 tens and 10 tens are 13 tens. 13 tens less 7 tens are 6 tens. 9 
hundreds less 3 hundreds are 6 hundreds. 

Multiplication was taught as follows. Let the example be : 

6 

49 
7 



848 

" 7 unite times 9 unite are 63 unite, which equal 3 unite and 6 
tens," " 7 unite times 4 tens are 28 tens plus o tens are 34 tens. 
34 tens equal 4 tens and 3 hundreds. 

In multiplying by two or more figures I first analyzed the multi- 
plier to show them why the partial produote were obtained and then 
added together. 

843 f 4 

234 284s-^ 80 

I2OO 

1872 r 4=1,872 

1029 843Xi 80=10,290 

686 1 200=68,600 



80,262 343X284=80,262 

Division was thus taught them : 

80 60 
7)3 8 9 

4 8 8-7 

There are no hundreds times 7 in 3 hundred. Change 3 hundreds 
to 30 ten, and put it over the tens. 30 tens and 3 tens are 33 tens. 
There are 4 tens times 7 in 33 tens and five left. Write the 4 under 
the tens. Change 5 tens to 50 unite, and put it over the units. 
50 unite and 9 unite are 59 unite. There are 8 times 7 in 59 unite 
and 8 units left. 8 unite divided by 7 unite equal 3-7 of a unit. 

The fraction was explained to them by asking some such question 
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as this : If I had three oranges oould I not divide them equally 
among seven people ? 

Lone division was the most difficult. I feared that I could not 
make uem comprehend it, but after they had become familiar with 
it, a child said to me : " Long division is easy I" 

9,675 to be divided by 75 : 

75)9,676(12 
76 



217 
150 



67 

They were told that it was done in precisely the same way as 
short division, but that we set down each result instead of keeping 
it in the mind. 76 cannot be contained any thousand times m 9 
thousand. 9 thousands are 90 hundreds and 6 hundreds are 96 
hundreds. 7 tens are contained in 9 tens once, therefore 75 will be 
contained in 96 hundreds 1 hundred times. Put the 1 hundred in 
the answer. But 96 are more than 75 hundreds, so we must see what 
is left. Write 75 hundreds under the 96 hundreds and subtract. 
There are 21 hundreds left. 21 hundreds are 210 tens, and 7 tens 
are 217 tens. 7 is contained in 21 three times. Find 3 times 75. 
It is 225, which is more than 217. Try 2 times 75. It is 150. 
217 tens will contain 75 2 tens times, and so on. Using the first 
figure for a trial divisor, it makes very little difference to the chil- 
dren whether the divisor contains two or five figures. 

All of the work so far was done with me in the class. Now 
they have books and are allowed to do part of the work by them- 
selves. 

You may think that this is too hard work fi>r youn^ children, but I 
know that all of them grasped the &cts and enjoyed the lessons in 
arithmetic. 

They are not daunted by a long example ; indeed, I think they 
prefer the longer to the shorter. 

One day a timid little girl, who had been considered rather stupid, 
exclaimed : " I think arithmetic is fun !" 

Elizabeth E. Masters followed. In a very practical address at 
the blackboard she illustrated the methods to be pursued in teaching 
little children the first rules. She would have them learn an addi- 
tion table, so that the fact that 94-5=14 was at hand whenever 
wanted. She would impress on their minds the idea of numbers 
before any figures were brought before them. She thought that 
figures and numbers were often confused in a child's mind, and that 
they mistook the symbol for the reality. In reply to ouestious, she 
saia that she would have children arnve at the fact tnat 9-h5=14 
not by mere memory, but by actual count in the first place, but that 
when the knowledge was once acquired she would have them to 
memorize it, so as to avoid such habits as counting the fingers. 
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This brought up the subject of the preoedenoe of the how or the 
why Id arithmetical instructioiii. 

Isaac Shasplebs thought it nearly always possible and always 
desirable, when possible, for the SfUce of the mental habits, to teach 
reasons with the methods. 

John E. Fobsythe advocated, on the contrary, instruction in the 
shortest and most practical methods and pushing the student on in 
his mathematical courses without delaying to exjj^ain the causes. 

Opinions seemed to be pretty evenly divided on this pK>int. 

Thomas K. Bbown and Edward Forstthe emphasized the im- 
portance of giving children definite ideas of numoers before any 
n^es were presented to them. The former spoke of the desirability 
of having them to comprehend the relative value of large numbers, 
and suggests that he had seen it gained by having a child count the 
pages of a dictionary. 

FLiINT E. Chase spoke of the convenience of teaching some short 
methods in the four primary rules of arithmetic; and gave some 
remarkable illustrations of quicknesis in adding large columns of 
figures. 

Anne Baldebston thought that some of the short methods, such 
as that of multiplying by 25, should be taught 

Henbt Hartbhorne thought that in many cases these prodigies, 
who performed remarkable feats in arithmetic and could not do 
much else, did their work automatically, without a knowledge of the 
methods of operating. 

After a lengthy discussion of the various points, the Chairman 
announced a naper on the " Methods of Securing Good Discipline 
and Morals," by John E. Forstthe. 

This will be found elsewhere in The Student. 

Thomas K. Brown followed on another phase of the same subject. 

1. All disorder indicates weakness of purpose or carelessness of 
duty. To live in the presence of confusion lessens one's esteem for 
careAilness and exactness. Therefore, let all things be done decently 
and in order. 

2. There is a superficial order, which results from a watchful en- 
forcement of rules, and there is a genuine order, which results from 
doing the appropriate thing at the appropriate time. A child 
who 18 well behaved merely Uirough fear of punidiment or hope of 
reward, will not have that stability of character which comes from 
the habitual regulation of work by some steady desire or principle. 

3. It is especially true of school children that '* Satan finds some 
mischief still for idle hands to do." Therefore, from the beginning 
to the end of the school day, let the children have something to do 
of honest work or play. 

4. Diligent effort deserves especial reward, and intentional care- 
lessness or neglect should receive appropriate punishment But the 
operation of personal competition begets envy and jealou^, and 
giv^ the impression that relative excellence, rather than absolute 
merit, constitutes success in real Ufa 
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5. GiiBtom will usually fix most of the laws of the playground 
and common consent detennine the leaders ; but there are always 
some disputed points and unwilling following. Therefore, let there 
be clubs or associations to regulate all important games, which can 
give the authority of law to pu'blic opinion and legitimate office to 
the natural leaders. Children will thus early learn the duties of 
citizenship and their responsibility to popular laws. 

6. Disputes arise not only firom mooted questions, but from inten- 
tional un&imess. Teachers should set an example of impartiality and 
strict honesty in their work, and encourage such a sentiment among 
the pupils as will render un&irness either wholly impossible, or with 
certainty amenable to some competent tribunal. , 

7. The same restrictions will not apply to both old and young 
students, nor to both reliable and unreliable ones. As students ad- 
vance in position in a school there should be new liberties granted 
them. But there should also be further privileges, which can be 
granted only to those who show themselves worthy of them. Other- 
wise the impression will be gained that age and position, rather than 
character, will give them an open way in the world. 

8. Students, particularly in colleges, often regard themselves as 
governed by the laws and customs and traditions and public opin- 
ion of these institutions, rather than by the faculty or managers. 
These are administrators or remitters of law, but not lawmakers. 
This leads to a disregard of and disrespect for authority, and encour- 
i^es the belief that popular opinion is a better rule than fixed prin- 
ciples, which belief is pernicious in itself and doubly hurtful when 
popular opinion is perverted, as is very often the case. There- 
fore, the &culties of high schools and colleges, while imposing no 
unreasonable or merely irritating restrictions, should see that their 
power is known and that their authority is respected. 

Some discussion followed, cut short by the announcement of the 
next order, some remarks by Watoon W . Dewees on the advisa- 
bility of a Superintendent of primary instruction in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. 

A survey of the field seems to show that something more is wanted. 
We recognize the general concern of the Society, which is maniliested 
in many ways by Uie Yearly Meeting and which is presumed to make 
every member an advocate of good schools and a guarded education. 
Haverford in the hands of a corporation, and Westtown as the especial 
care of the Yearly Meeting, receive needful attention ; the exc^ient 
schools in the city and in the more thickly settled neighborhoods are 
having ajgood influence and are sure of the support of those living near 
them. The meetings of the Teachers' Association and the publica- 
tion of The Student possibly may be enumerated among the minor 
agencies by which it is hoped to arouse and sustain an interest in 
educational matters. None of these things seem to efiectualiy 
reach the Friends, who are scattered a few in a place over the coun- 
try, the children of whom form an important part of those enumer- 
ated as " of suitable age to attend school." The problem of the 
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pro^r school education of these children is a difficult one.^ Parents 
so situated are peculiarly entitled to the sympathy and assistance of 
the Society at lai^e. Too remote and too scattering to foster any 
local educational interests, they often yield to the pressure of circum- 
stances and send to the public schools, yet for various reasons do 
not share to much extent in their management or in any interchan^ 
of thought on educational topics. They thus lie between the public 
and private school systems and share in the impulse and growth of 
neither. They are liable to &11 behind the age in such matters. 
The Yearly Meeting recognizes their need of assistance. We must 
all rejoice in the labors of the Committee on Education. That 
Committee endeavors to establish &miLy and neighborhood schools 
wherever it is possible. Because we place the spiritual above the 
intellectual needs, and these schools are manifestly safer than the 
public district schools, this action is to be commended. But these 
schools are so small that they often lack the volume or impetus to 
make them more efficient. We should not rest satisfied with starting 
schools which are simply harmless, they should be posiiivdy good. 
If they lack numbers, it is probable in most cases that better schools 
would draw from the public institutions some of the most desirable 
pupils. No effi)rt should be spared to eflfect this. Local iostitutes 
in various neighborhoods might do some good, but it is difficult to 
see how they can be conducted. One man is oftien better than a 
committee where persistent agitation, and consistent action on a 
definite line, are required. Hence the sugeestion that a Superintend- 
ent of primary instruction in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting might 
be of essential service in studying out and providing for the needs 
of the respective neighborhoods. 

After this the Association adjourned to the first 7th day in next 
10 mo. 



Bring distinctly before your own mind the well-known fact, that 
children delight as much m exercising their minds as their limbs ; 
provided only that which is presented to them be suited to their ca- 
pacities, and adapted to their strength. — Dunn's Principles of 
Teaching. 



At this time, when the discussion of the subject of co-education 
has been so generally renewed, the managers think it right to say 
that their confidence in the system remains not only unshaken, but 
is greatly strengthened by our experience of thirteen years. We 
see no reason fi)r separation in the class rooms, deeming that instruc- 
tion unsuitable for either sex which is not suitable to be given 
together. And the general social infiuence, when both mingle 
under proper restrictions, with wise and judicious care, in the same 
college home, we have found to be highly favorable to both. — Re- 
port Swarthmore Managers, 
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WHAT ARE "THE RIGHT METHODS OP MAINTAIN- 
mo DISCIPLINE, AND OF INCULCATING 

MORALS"? 

READ BSFORB THE FBIENDS' TEAGHEBS' ASSOCIATION OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

By Johk E. Porsythe. 

This Lsy in truth, a query that we may hardly hope to answer ; for 
with it have the sages grappled through all the line of ages : and as 
every hour-bell on the ola clock of Time has tolled forth the axioms 
of one more sturdy Reformer, squarely abreast with the progress of 
his century, and his candid confession of the perplexity of the prob- 
lem, it has grown in magnitude. 

No wonder then, we despair of upstarting even the shadow of 
one new truth. 

In our age of realities, there is no room for theories, and in this, 
as in every other Science, the facts of Nature must be our teacher. 

With Pestalozzi and his brave comers we must study the little 
child : his Creator made him. Let his education be the unfolding 
of his ideas according to the Divine ideal. 

The Pirst School is the mother's knee : thereon in his crude times 
Pestaloszi demanded of the mother '' a thinking love." 

Now we may assume that she bestows it And further we may 
assume that Froebel, in his Elindergarten, does well-nigh perfect 
work. 

But it is when, infancy passed, the child ftdl-fledged presents him- 
self at the School-house door, that our conundrum comes. 

He is ten years old, and the next six years of his life lie at our 
disposal Then manhood's door ajar admits our graduate. 

As his timidity wears away, ana he shows his genuine self, let us 
studv this same specimen. 

He exults in play the whole long day : 'tis his one delight : and 
Plav is only another name for Pleasure. Pure Pleasure is his Nature. 

To the Komans the place of boyish tuition was merely Ludus, 
Piay: to the Greeks it was only Schola, Leisure: and for Americans 
what better can it be than simply Tke House of Pleasure. 

We have found the key to the store-house of knowledge ; for^ 
through many centuries, and in most countries since the times of 
Plato and Quinctilian, it has been generally lost. 

The brazen custom of the Past has sternly ruled, and yet too 
often rules, that to this pleasure-loving being, the old eightnaquare 
school-house of the countrv cross-roads should be a jail ; the great 
soldier barrack structure, the sullen castle, the cloistered convent of 
the crowded city, a young-folks' prison-house ; the master grim, the 
eaoler's ghost, sitting high enthroned at one end of his dismal 
den, his birchen scepter above his ears, in truth a tyrant, within 
the memory of man, unknown to smile ; his pupils, his sworn ene- 
mies, and, No Wonder I 
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So thorough] J has thin idea eoBhrined itself ey«a into the litem- 
tore of every land, that it stands an anehalUnged truth. In prose, 
even four thousand years ago, Xenophon told the Athenians, that 
*' his soldiers feared Clearchus, the leader of the * Ten Thousand ' as 
boys their master." In poetry, it has been ever^ rhyinist's pn^rty. 

I et who knows not, how fcr centuries the inhuman doctor con- 
scientiously denied his fever victim tossing on a burning pillow one 
drop even of the purest water. 

Isow he not only proffers the icy draught, but ten times a day 
would wholly plunge the l^phoid patient into the cooling bath. 

The warning sounded on every mother's lips, ''Those candies will 
decay your teeth." 

Now the doctor gravely warns the mother, •* that children's tastes 
for sweets should in moderation be gratified, and did they not require 
su^ar as much as fun, Nature would not so crave it." 

Recognizing then that the love of Play or Pleasure is the child's 
chief nature, shall we ignore this nature ? Shall we deny directly 
this Divine decree ? Shall we, as the colt from the field is broken in to 
slavish work, and haltered to the iron trough in the dull dark stable, 
break in the bright young spirit of happy childhood, and doom it 
from year to year to chafe at "hard repulsive tasks," chained to the 
hard-oak desk ? No, in the words of the song, " A boy is a boy, and 
a boy let him be" — ^He loves pleasure, so please him ever, and with- 
out a pang or care. He loves pleasure : accept the fiict, and as a 
duty, adroitly metamorphose all his work to pleasure. 

Now let us return and watch again this little diild. The first 
hour we find him buried in his b<x»k, or wrapped in his work with 
enthusiastic earnestness: the second hour he can't sit still; he 
squirms ; he fidgets ; he aches to play with his neighbor : the teacher 
calls it muehief: the philosopher, "perfectly healthy legitimate 
activity, accidentally misdirected." 

So Work and Play appear his only capacities : and they two are 
opposites. Can opposites be requisites ? Nature says so. 

Then in direct reply to the query, " What are the best modes of 
maintaining discipline"? The answer is easy : namely, those methods 
only which cater to these two requisites. 

liCt the child work, while he works, with might and zest : but the 
ilioment work appears to flag, let lawful play begin ; when mischief 
m^ be all let out, and noise is not a sin. 

The younger he is, the shorter the periods of study, and the 
oftener the ten-minutes recesses ; the olaer, the fewer. But when 
the bell has rung, Eternal Business is the soul of Success in the 
School-room. Business is the golden key to Discipline ; the only 
antidote to mischief there. 

Accepting these marims, it remains simply to obey them ; nAd 
watchins further, we note, 

1st. The little child is curious, inquisitive, question!^. 

Then seizins this happy trait, gratify it to the full The whole do- 
main of knowledge bounteously bestows her choicest treasures : select 
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theMfiom whatever eluuniit : mnd in tUe mstin spriiiB^tiine ttroll, 
thronrh AnuHonkui wood and glade, iduok ibr each beaminff eye, 
eadi hloMoiBi brilliant, bloomioe bold to view ; Mch mott-bound 
bud ; each oow-alip co^ and violet rare ; each tiny flow'ret by the 
way op-peeping sly 'nnd lidiage dry to floent with nectar the new- 
bom May. 

And here when tell-tale eqoirrel, on the bonsfa above, himself a 
marvel too, reveals, his store autumnal, politely rob his cunning 
covert, and deftly lay the toothacme kernel at each rcrioicing palate. 

Spurn every storm-worn rock : each ugly st(me let lie ; and moul- 
dering log n^lect: with such stem fiu^ of dry detail manhood's 
ripenmgpowers jobj vie. 

2tid. jjie little child loves reward. 

Then give him a 10 whenever you can. We ought to prize espe- 
cially our Ten System ; decimal as it is, American too, and aflbrdmg 
so many maximum shades, where-among the kind-hearted teacher 
may roam. 

Never untrathflilly bestow a high mark: but remember, the 
immense latitude of intellect permits great longitude of recompense ; 
and with what measure of encomium ye mete, it will be meted to 
yon responstve in ftiture efibrts of willing workers ; and the biting 
tear and the chilling tort '' there's no use trying'' will never vex 
your verdict So, range among the higher marks, and never 
descend, your protege dissenting. 

Once inquinng of a Harva^ literatus as to a proflfered PAper, 
it received applause : next day its value came by post, .60. If tnen 
.60 deserves applause. Harvard's hundred hies to Heaven : and so 
it should be, in the University of strong men. 

The Jesuits paired and pitted all their boys as rivals in trifline 
daily contests: so many battles entailing countless victories. A 
plan suited perhaps to an age of war. 

The English delight in prizes, which they lavish for every imi^- 
nary good. But the Qennans transcend all : whose highest prize 
lies in the pride of excellencv only; in the conscious consciousness 
of might triumphant : as of old the victor's brow gayly wore 
Olvmpic laurel. 

3rd. The little child loves entertiunment. 

Then strive to amuse him as God has shown us how. Entrap the 
art of anecdote, and watch the sparkling eyes at the well-told tale. 

Return to each returning hour, with its returning novelty, with 
smilii^ face. 

Bemsh the scene each coming morning, with a fresh chromo for 
the wall. 

Rehearse with each expiring week, as its expiring rite, the 
triumphs of the same in grand miale. 

Replace the tiny dog-eared volume, at each recurring moon, with 
some sprightly tome, one stage its senior, teeming with interest, and 
as my as the painter's art can make it 

4tb. The little child loves encouragement 

Then keep him in an atmosphere of perfect lessons, of perfect 
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oonduct, of perfeot numbers ; that ako, wheo his teadier dives Aomn 
limong the digit depths toward ihe chilling zero, it mar be fdt. 

Keep him upon the crest of an excelsior standara bj the yer^ 
magnetism of your higher life. Keep him upon the acme of ambi- 
tion, with brigat visions of college career and of aohiering man- 
hood. 

5th. The little child loves cheerfblnees. 

Tis the sunlight of the soul. And what stronger lever has the 
teacher than the sunlight of the sun itself? 

The shrewd architect sees this truth, and builds wide his windows 
to welcome Heaven's aroma. 

The truant florist, too, brings afar, the stolen trophies of the 
tropics, and these school-room windows are but sections hewn afresh 
from some liberian wild-wood scene, lookiuj^ out through rough- 
rock ivied walls on stately elm and sombre St and Nature's own 
«ofk carpet of gre^i. 

6th. The little child loves sympathy. 

And ^ it is the orownine aualincation of the perfect teadier '* to 
be quick ''to lend it to lul his tiny wants and ways": to wrap the 
finger crimson through jack-knifes ruthless blade: to dap the 
friendly mud-ball to hornet's cruel sling: to dry the tear that fell 
when ** the brown-eyed maiden " was not tibere ^ to hate to go above 
you " : to win the happy confidence of diildhood^ trusting inno- 
cence and share with trembling youthfblnese each secret tender. 

Poets too love sympathy : their storm-tossed souls in life's hard 
school ever yearn the sweet return to that unimprisoning spirit- 
world whence thev flashed. Oftthnes every line breathes sympathy. 
Then read them daily to your little listeners, when fibres cloy and 
atubbom &cts grow stale. 

7th. The little child loves love. 

Was it Ghililee's shore once saw the soene three Evangelists and 
countless masters since have copied f Whose waters heard our Saviour 
4Miy, " Sufler little children " ? So Lake Lucerne, almost e'er the 
cannon's echo died from her enshrining peaks, saw another si^ht ; 
yet similar as a sister. The picture of Testaloxan, in the wamor^s 
wake, from homes bereaved of «on and fiither, winning the little 
ones to his deserted mountain castie. Hungry, tattered, torn by war 
and ignorance, they throng about him : and m his ragged school, of 
eighty children, without one human helper, and even witiiout a book, 
he strove to know how God designed the soul to grow, and became 
the founder of sensible education. 'Twas quoted of these ragged 
urchins, " that while loving to learn, they learned to love." 

Some noble thinker has beautifully said, " That the atmosphere 
of love and of well-ordered liberty is the Heaven in which a little 
child lives." 

" Well-ordered liberty " 1 Volumes cannot deflne it Sages cannot 
catch its spell. 'Tis within reach only of the Perfect Teacher, be he 
bom so or made so, surrounded by all the aids the age can supply 
him. 
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But what are his aids ? 

The coming century will laugh at our clumsy charts, our meagre 
map0 ; will marvel that the veteran warriors of the ferrule have 
not long ago hung our walls all over with their well-tried weapons. 

Every ditcher of the land diffs with a shovel shaped hy Science: 
every plowman wields a share whose curve is the triumph of four 
thousand years* inventioD : and, you say, every child sits in a chair 
curved to fit his little back. True ! And cons a text-book twisted 
as &r as may be from his little head« 

Of all the aids our Perfect Teacher needs and prizes most, the per- 
fect text-book is the rarest. ^Tis his first and fittest friend. 

WUh it, nature's knowledge thirst quickly takes care of the lesson, 
and the discipline tal^es care of itself. Wiihiut U, all is chaos ; nature 
bafBed, and discipline crippled. 

Text-books are the fruits of the joint labors of the scholar and 
the printer : either of whom is seldom a teacher by birth or trade : 
and both of whom too often dread to, or even dare not come 
within the shadow of the school-house walls, to learn the needs of the 
patrons to whom they cater. 

Is it Arithmetic 7 The author scorned the calibre of the class he 
provided for, and crammed his text-book with numerical puzzles to 
swamp the reason, ere reason wa« bom. 

Is it Geography? And he forsot to pronounce the hard names; 
or hid them provokingly among Uie fly-leaves to waste our time. 

Is it History ? And the drj bones of war's nude skeleton, in em- 
phatic type arrayed, stare us m the &ce on every page. Anecdote 
IS spumed, and the monarch's moving pageant selfisnly plods on, dis- 
daining man. 

Is it Latin ? And the book is more dead than the tongue : just 
Latin with the Roman left out : the grim pastime disquisitions of 
some hermit scholar : theses on Qrammar in stifiT P^liament Eng- 
lish : and thousands of dry minutife crowd their columns, with a 
wilderness of figures referring the squirming urchin to a phalanx of 
absent fellow grammars ; and serving gloriously to teacn him the 
habit of sleighting his work, by thmsting his hands full of what he 
sa ys, " Oh you don't have to learn." 

We would fain mistrust the new-fledged doctor : but our deepest 
indignation boils, when we find the favorite physician has been 
darkly experimenting upon our best-loved friend at the point of 
death. 

So child-life is too precious for young teachers to experiment on ; 
the lowest class always claims the highest skill : and so too we would 
even dispute Dr. Arnold's stout assertion, " that the effort a boy 
makes is a hundred timas more valuable than all the knowledge he 
eets" : for in this age of crowding science " let the infant begin so that 
he'll have naught to unlearn" ; '' let the young mind waste no bit- 
ter hours of suffering over unrelished tasks"; and would you mature 
the rounded man, let the needed lesson improve its every appropri- 
ate hour, perspicuously presented. 
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Search the oelUurs of the great school flimidieni and publiahenof 
our land. 

Thousands of authors throng their shelves. One out of a hun- 
dred is worthy of the name. And what of the ninety and nine. 
They are the work of would-be teachers; suooessAil &iluree; whom 
the necessity of bread has driven to the task. Eaeh one appears 
the full measure of the calibre o{ its manu&cturer» and the scope of 
view is only that of his own special spectacles. 

It has been wrought out in theory in the seclusion of the studio, 
rathar than at the furnace where the ideas glow at white heat. 

But what of the Onef The pearl of the hundred? 

'Tis said of the poet, that he writes, for he must : that the fire 
within, fires him to the deed of his pen. 

So of our only text-book : 'tis the work of such a worker. 

In mechanics it is the quickest brain of the quickest artissa of the 
shop, that not only invents, but actually constructs, amid all the din 
and smoke and grime of the fisu^rv itself, the machine which 
proves a fortune to its founder and a blessing to his race. 

So in the class-room, the work-shop of intellect, the suggestions 
of the many little workers-in-earnest, often take manuscript shape : 
and such fruits of Ions years of experience and experiment, gathered 
and tested and framea, come forth to crown the patient effoiia of no 
ephemeral chisel ; the lone text-book of the hundred. 

Now we can appoint a commission of two hemispheres to translate 
the Bible : we can summon a temperance re-union at call : we can 
muster a stormins convention of politicians on some red-tape trifle: 
yet in this great oroad republic, with its tJiousands of teacners and 
millions of pupils, such a thing as an Educators' Congress of their 
ablest united talent is never dreamed of. 

And what would it have to do ? A querist prompts. A perfectly 
plain work, in two divisions. 

First : To ascertain exactly the needs and the capacities of the 
American intellect throughout the developing period, from ten to 
sixteen years of age. Second: To canvass the whole domain of 
science ; to select therefrom, not exhaustive fields, but simply those 
elemental essenUals, indispensible, comprehensible, enjoyable ; and 
to array^ them in perfect text-book shape, tuitionary, typographic, 
scholastic, that every teacher, be he novitiate or graduate, may nave 
standard implements to employ and to improve. 

And now for a peep at our Perfect Teacher. 

He has studied the little child : and 'tis only the Spelling Lesson ; 
but this teacher is all alive with enthusiasm, as each of his little 
friends combat the phonetic enigmas propounded. 

'Tis the Arithmetical puzzle, 4-H ; and buried with the boy he 
finds the ^ old thing " most dreadfully hard. 

•Tis the page of Geography; and with the bright cluster of cnrla 
over his shoulder, microscope in hand, he d^nurdy deciphers the 
double-printed map. 

'Tis the first Chirography, and seated on his friendly knee, the 
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dear little hand loet in his own giant eaantlet, with united strenfftili 
they wreiidi (mat ihie quivering quifi the hieroglrphs, which his 
tiny peers will one day translate to be our Presioent's signature. 

fTis the chAtpler of Cnsar ; and he sjrmpatheticaH j deplores that 
the warrior-dneftain oheered his eomrades in so tough a speech, or 
sketched his bridge in such laconic phrase. 

Tis the magni^sent omtion of the proud Queen of Heaven ; and 
our ffood-heaitsd teacher feelingly urges that if he had been Virgil 
one day only, Juno had that day spoken for girls and boys now to read. 

To eveiy most trivial sensible query, a grave answer returns: 
every grossest error, and most ludicrous blunder, without one &cial 
muscle swerving, is quietly righted. Then especially, is ridicule, that 
most pointed of all poignaids, and sarcasm, that sharpest of all 
swords, fiurtheet from his tongue. 

A child among the rest, his stature is a mere accident, and he is 
just as earnest as they to *' know every word," and ** to have the 
whole class get tens," and to enjoy " a good time." 

Anon, he seems the semi-silent actor of the scene, and quietly ques- 
tioning simply steers, or springs to the board Agassiz-like to fasci- 
nate the eye, or to finten firm some AmH;. 

All are his best loved friends, and his blackest frown shines on 
any disposition towards caste or click or clan throughout his tiny 
Ido^dom. 

But if there be one little underling, physically weak, or bashful, 
or poorly attired through parental poverty, or below the intellectual 
level, or even espedally and unusually bad, that one is the apparent 
recipient of even a slight over-share of visible aflection. For surely 
nothing is harder to Mar, tluin to see every day the teacher making 
his pets among the rich, the fair,' and the bright But with all this 

Knial feelinff ; always thus apparently so busily buried in business, 
; concerted mischief lurk, and quicker than the lightning's flash, 
his quick eye espies ; and sooner tnan the following thunder, at one 
word of grave reproof, or just one slight motion of hand, stillness 
rdigns, impressive as Nature's storm-calm, and to the youthfbl ear 
iniucative of awful power in deep reserve. So that to these trusting 
little people, this precious sovereign is a miracle of love, whose 
authoritative voice yet tempers every ending phrase the livelong day 
with kindly tone ; a prodigy of power when Satan lurks ; a mine of 
erudition inexhaustible. 

But, sighs the conservative, this pretty picture is but a visionary 
view ; the dream of a dreamer : the enthusiasm of an enthusiast : 
and he growls, the pedagogue's life is all labor and strife ; just work 
by the day and war by the week. 

Beware what you believe ! 

History tells that the warrior-king of the Thracian Steppes was 
sepultured in fiill array, upon his war-steed, with all his host of 
knights around. So Providence, when he has done with a man, puts 
him away osrefully with all his pet opinions under the sod : and it 
matters not how valiantly this conservative champion has carried 

20 
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the banner of right, aeoending the ladder let down to him, ofttuaai 
within hifl own threshold and on his yer^ hearttutone, hia radical 
8on» with good reason for the &ith diat is in him, plants his eelesdal 
ladder, and climbs aloft on the venr views his fiidier sparned. 

Just so : on the woeful wreck of the exjHring old-time Education 
System, wasteful, vengeful, criminal, as it has been, the fiithers of 
the future stand, and for their children will suralj crave,* that 
happier, better, richer lives than theirs may grow out of childhood's 
gladsome dajrs made thus so gloriously flowing. 

The Turk is &st losing his turban ; the Catholic his crucifix : the 
German is rusting his ffun : the Frank foregoing his fickleness. ^ 

The whole great world seems melting down into one grand nation ; 
with one convenient speech; with one Christianity; with one style 
of raiment, and one standard of sentiment as to civility and society* 
The Divine plan for the ase appears the imm6r|;ing of the eactemal 
man : while Character and Achievement, beamug brilliant in the 
eye, become the watch-words of Individuality. Electricity and 
dteam, the forces chosen, are bursting the Babels of language^ of 
opinion, and of hermit conceit. 

The Preacher and the Teacher are the artificers-elect, whom 
Providence em|dovs in rolling on this, his great plan for the age. 

But sad to think the trade mostly makes a tool of its tradesman, 
and bums its trade-mark into the habit of the man, a badge and 
by-word of distinction. 

The Country Teacher in the isolation of his life quickly beoomes 
supreme sovereign of all he surveys, and how his one small head 
can hold so much beoomes to himself, as well as to his little world 
around, a daily marvel: he dons a sdf-sufficient air, and wears it 
all unconscious. The ghostiy goblin of self-assertion in flee to 
wreck his discipline, his usefiilness, his manliness, peers moddngly 
at every passer^oy over the shoulder of its inveigled victim. 

The Gtv Teacner gets all the mite of spare conceit he can muster, 
in the halF-day's contact with his little community of critics keen, 
most thoroughly blufied ofi*, when his evening stroll on the busy 
street brings nim shoulder to shoulder with unwoidujping humanity. 

Yet does he not escape. No lonely wildwood is at hand ; no 
friendly play-field, where his littie crew may tire their muscle, train 
their tnjxmts. 

If he disband them even for a five-minute stroll on the ten-fi>ot 
kitchen grass-plot, the neighbors' ears rebel : and so, the safety-valve 
thus weighted down, perforce he ekes it through : and if he bravely 
holds the throttle, he yet plainly feels the grim leviathan in all its 
pent-up power trembling under him : perchance at any breath to 
burst, and dismembering his dignity, to dismiss him to other fields 
of livelihood. 

Soon mortal strength is all unstrung 'neath such a strain : and 
as the brain of the dauntless g^4eard engineer quails with 
the fears of years ; or as the steel-wrought rails beneath his mammoth 
drivers become decrystalized ; so the ceaselon fret of many a oity 
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tMdier^B life turns him a tjrrant, blasts his {NUieDce, blurs his spirit, 
and forever ftstens a repelfing fh>wn upon his brow. 
^ But wherever it be, every unseemly angulari^, every unsightly 
sin g ul a r ity, and, shall I say, pet peculiarity in mmd or mould mars 
the man, and disables the anient m Divine emplov. 

Twas told of Pestallozzi, that one day meetms^ a beggar, and 
finding himself ooinless as well, he quickly tore the silver buckles 
from his shoes to fill the ragged hat : and, walking absently on, his 
slip-shod sandals peisistentfy deserted him : whereupon plucking 
some wisps of grass bv the wayside he tied them about his ankles, 
and thus arrived, the laughable spectacle of his waiting school. 

You say that was pure kindness. Yes I But greater kindness 
would have led the hungry beggar to his board; and saved his own 
manliness. 

Such an act, in one revered, is humiliating to think of. 
. In the career of the Four OoepeU, the kindliest possible, not one 
event occurs to make us blush. 

We mark no ecoentridtv, no prostration of manliness. 

Variety in life is beautiniL Oddily is hateful, sinful, irreverent; 
and especially in the Teacher suicidal. 

Then let him brave this peril valiantly: but how? 

The Library is his only salvation. Perhaps to the CSty Teacher, 
always buried in books and bricks, 'tis stale to send him thus to the 
great brick prison-house of books : but indeed, would one escape 
these direful tendencies of life spent largely with mind immcUure, tne 
Library must be his first leisure-companion. 

Let him go not as a book- worm, to bore through the shelves by 
the yard; but in a spare second to catch up a beautiAil truth, to go 
by and to grow by through the coming week. If too tired to rcM, 
let him just enter for a moment this mighty temple of lore, where 
the thoughts of the Qood and the Oreat look down in silent majesty; 
in whose presence he may hope to wear off the eccentric, consequen- 
tial, singular side of himseli in deepest humility, and to progress 
commensurate with bis calling. 

We have seen that it .is the duty alike of Parent and of Teacher 
to implant all the joys and to supplant all the sorrows possible in 
child-career; that even in later lire, amid the busy whirl of business 
din, memory may revert with pleasure in momentary leisure, as re- 
flects the unfaltering Christian with silent satisfaction. 

But first, ffuard " the destruction of innocence :" for too often 
surely and sadly, in our decaying svstem of monastic imprisonment, 
are evils shut up and guarded caremlly with the good: and many a 
cultured mother has moved to see her pattern boy return from the 
so-called sheltering scnool a ruined rough. 

Take this pattern boy; all roughened if we must, and stiU he has 
a tender side. He respects square manlineas in himself and in his 
teacher. 

"Thai's unmanly^' cuts deepest of all rebukes: to the marrow, 
when it gomes from the lips of the mirror of manliness, pf polite- 
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nen, of purity, of character. A thoughtful writer has well 
" Nothing can influence character like character." 

We read^ that '' all G^erman claweH have a Beligion-leBBon almost 
daily " : and those who see, declare, that reverence suffers thereby. 

The American idea seems to be all couched in the words of our 
query. Morals are to be irumlcatedf not taugkL 

PestaloEzi did not teach Religion. His life-aim was to give his 
countrymen ** the use and consciousness of all their in-born fiusul- 
ties " ; whereof Spirit-culture, the chiefest, would prevail thoudi 
Nature's love and admiration for the good, the true, and the 
beautiftil. 

All agree, that the teacher must *' treat everything Divine with 
the deepest reverence " ; that ** piety must be breathed in by in&riors 
from superiors." 

Fifteen years ago to-morrow, on this very floor, in the audience of 
some of our veteran seniors now preseut, an eminent instructress, 
reverend with the laurels of expenence, declared the trio of essen- 
tials to success to be, " Love of Teaching," " Love for Children," 
''Love for the Saviour;" and the quintet of important aids to be, 
" Progress, Preparation, Perseverance, Patience, Prayer." 

In reviewing the AxmiJs of Education, the strikinff fervency of 
earnest workers, and their singularly unanimous veroict, that the 
true Teacher must be a true Christian, greets the eye on every page; 
that ere he would set his plow in the virgin soil of golden oppor- 
tunity, ere he would shape the future destmies of men, ere he could 
wiela a masterful discernment over the spirits of his fellows, the 
Teacher must have the whole mastery of his own. 

The Teacher lives in the world of letters : the Barrister revels in 
the realm of strife: yet the Lawyer stc»ls all the laurels: his roll 
recalls from the shades of honor, statesmen, orators, leaders, by 
scores and scores. 

Socrates, Paul, Pestalozzi, Arnold, Agassiz, Qarfield, and we have 
reached to-day. 

And yet the Teacher is called 

" The Sculptor of the Soul." 

The value of knowledge is determined by what it will do toward 
making men, not by what it is in itself. To rive knowledge to a 
bad boy without dianging his character is to hurt society. Presi- 
dent Garfield declared that Dr. Mark Hopkins represented in his 
own person what is of permanent value in a coll^. He was per- 
suaded of this because i^. Hopklos holds as a chief article of his 
creed that the aim of education is to teach men to be rather than to 
know. Any teacher who holds this as an overmastering conviction 
will achieve a supremacy of character which inspires reverence in 
pupils, and through this his first and greatest triumph is gained. 

The deeper the mind penetrates, the clearer it becomes ; the more 
it spreads itself out on the sur&ce, the more it is confiised. 
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C&nbrOmted. 

THE ANNISQUAM SUMMER SCHOOL OF ZOOLOGY- 

Annisquam is a small village of Massachusetts on the north shore 
of Gape Ann. The cape is a rugged mass of granite, which extends 
into the ocean about four miles. It is sparsely covered vrith soil 
which produces a good deal of timber — a mixture of pine and 
deciduous trees, some rocky pasture, and little patches of garden 
and cultivated fields. The grass and bushes, and in some places 
the woods, reach down to the rocb, against which the sea washes. 
On the north side of the cape is Ipswich Bay, into which, near the 
point where the cape projects from the mainland, empties the Annis- 
q^uam River, a short tidewater stream flowing from the south. A 
little way up from its mouth the river is much widened bv Goose 
Cove, which extends eastward perhaps a quarter of a mile ; and 
from this cove, another called Lobster Cove, reaches northward 
toward the bay. Between these coves, the river, and the bay, a 
little peninsula is formed ; and it is on this that the main part of 
Annisquam is situated. Overlooking the river are a numher of 
moderate cottages, the summer residences of Cambridge people. 
This is the aristocratic part of the village. The slope toward Lob- 
ster Cove is occupied by the native inhabitants, the Davises, the 
Lanes, and others. Close by, right on the brink of Lobster Cove, 
is the Zoological Laboratory. 

I first became acquainted with it one day last Seventh month. I 
found that it was a small, brown, frame buildings which is said to 
have been built for a manu&ctory of oil-cloth, water-proof clothing. 
The front door, a far from pretentious entrance, opened into a room 
that occupied the whole of the main floor, except one comer that 
was partitioned ofi* for an office, and another corner in which was 
a very steep staircase leading to a k)ft. The room was light and 
airy. In the centre of it were three large aquarium tanks ; and 
around three of the walls were cheap tables of pine boards, at which 
three or four students were at work studying star-fish, hydroids, 
worms, or some other marine animals. It was only about ten days 
since the laboratory had been opened for the summer ; and, as there 
is no regular course of instruction, and the students were chiefly 
teachers who came to spend only a small part of their vacation, few 
had yet entered. Indeed, at no time during the summer was the 
number in attendance more than about twelve. Most of them were 
from Boston and other parts of Massachusetts ; but some came from 
distant places, one from Michigan, and another from Kansas. * Only 
a few were special teachers of natural science ; two were amateur 
biologists. Men and women were nearly evenly divided. 

The laboratory is conducted under the supervision of Professor 
Alpheus Hyatt,"^ curator of the Boston Museum of Natural His- 
tory. The instructor is B. H. Van Vluk, who also is connected 

* Circulars can be obtained by writing to him at the Boston Museum of 
Natural History, Boston, Mam. 
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with the Muaeum. The method of teaching is to set the studeatB 
at examining animab for themselveB, stadying fint ihe outdde, and 
then dissecting them so as to see the internal^ anatomj, ot, if the 
creature is too small to be dissected, it is examined with the micro- 
scope. Little instruction is given except what is necesBary to enable 
the students to observe in an intelligent way, and the use of books 
is discouraged until a thorough examination of the animal has been 
made. The cme aim of the instruction seems to be to tea^sh acewraie 
personal observatum. 

As mav be inferred from the foregoing description of the build- 
ing and mmiture, the &cilities for work were as simple as could be 
to serve their purpose well ; but the charge for them is small, espe- 
cially if a person spent much of his vacation there. The scale of 
prices was evidently arraneed to encourage students to stay. The 
charge per week is as follows : For one or two weeks, $3.00 ; for 
three or four weeks, $1.50 ; for more than a month, $1.00. 

Each student was expected to furnish his own dissecting instru- 
ments and microscope. IHshes, chemicals, and other needful appli- 
ances were supplied without extra charge, except for breakage. 
Board was the most expensive necessity, but it could be had for 
from five to ten dollars a we^k, generally nearer ten. 

A very pleasant part of the work was collecting specimens. The 
laboratory kept two row-boats for this purpose, and a supply of nets 
and buckets. Star-fish, king-crabs, and common crabs could be 
caught with scoop-nets on the bottom of the coves and the river ; 
hy<&oids could be fouord attached to the seaweed on the rocks; 
marine worms could be dug up on the mud-flats left by the reoeding 
tide, and clams on the beaches ; sea-anemones could be found in the 
pools among the rocks at low tide ; and sea-urchins could be obtained 
at low water bv wading and feeling with the hands under jpartly 
submerged rocks. This last operation was made much easier by 
having a pair of gum-boots with thigh extensions. Students who 
wished to bring alcoholic specimens home could obtain good alcohol 
at the laboratory for seventy-five cents a gallon, and Mason's fruit 
and butter-jars at about wholesale prices. 

For every two students there was a small jar aquarium fastened 
to their work-table, and arranged so that a constant stream of sea- 
water might flow through it. In these live specimens could be 
kept and their motions observed. In addition, there were the three 
laree aquariums in the centre of the room, whidi contained a curious 
and interesting nopulation that was almost constantly changing. 

But perhaps the most enjoyable feature of study at the lateratory, 
at least to those who were not subject to sea-sickness, was the dredg- 
mg excursions in Professor Hyatt's schooner yacht, Ihe Arethusa. 
These came about once a week. We would start from the cove or 
the mouth of the river about seven or eight o'clock in the morning, 
and spend the whole day — sometimes tul late in the evening — on 
the water, going out of the mouth of Ipswich Bay a litde way into 
the ocean, and letting down the dredge in from thirty-five to fifl^ 
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ft^oms. The yacht would then lie to a quarter of an hour anchored 
as it were, by the dredge, which dragged on the bottom. Then the 
heavy net was drawn up at the ezpenae of a good deal of muscle on 
the part of the gentlemen, and was landed on deck. The contents 
w«re emptied into a succeesion of sieves of varying finenesB that 
were placed one above the other overhanciing the side of the vessel ; 
and, after some (^ the mud had been washed out wi^ a few buckets 
of water, the students crowded around to see what had been caught, 
lliere were usually some sponges of different species, two or three 
kinds of shrimps, some ascidians, brachiopods, etc., which we soon 
came to esteem as not very valuable ; but we sometimes found rare 
sea^nemones, once some uttle cuttle-fish, and once a brilliant red 
sea*cucumber was obtained. 

More might be added of the attractions of Annisquam aside from 
those connected with the study of Natural Histoir — ^the sailing, the 
rowing, the eold bathing, and the beautiftil walks and rides ; but 
that would be beyond the purpose of this article. 

J06EPH Rhoads, Jp 

BAD SPELLING. onMuted, 

In the extract on p. 186 of The Student, the word " degradation ** 
is spelled degredation. Will J. F. D. kindlly inform me if he spells 
degrade, degraded, etc., in the same manner, and what is gainea by 
the change. This may be only an error in spelling or it may be evolved 
from the profound depths ot the Five Rules ; who can tell ? There 
is a marked improvement in spelling over the articles printed some 
months ago. This is encouraging ; or, is it possible the professor 
has one language for those who purchase his books and another for 
home use. The assumption that those who do not take kindly to 
the Rules are but bhnd Fetich worshipers, seeing nothing to 
improve, and all who believe the language can be amended are in 
favor of the bad spelling, savors of onesidedness. The ardent 
advo<^tes of the various " isiScis '* never will learn that if they should 
succeed in destroying the common enemy it would only emphasize 
the latent hostility among themselves. 

It is of the highest importance that our Government, with its vast 
domain and mixed population, should maintain a uniform standard 
of spelling and pronunciation. This could be accomplished by 
means of a boaid of education, with control over schools in the 
States and Territories, supported by the general Grovernment, while 
the States could co-operate in the good work by bringing their school 
systems in harmony with the plan. The subject has received atten- 
tion in Goneress and when the advantage 01 such a system is fully 
considered there will be an end of the various reforms that threaten 
to leave us with no system at all. P. 

A BEAUTIFUL word is like a poem, which sheds glory ; a senial 
word is like harps and lutes. Communion with the good is like a 
fragrance of flowers that fills the neighborhood.-^ CAtneae. 
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CkmlribtUsdL 

STUDY AND STIMULANTS. 

Under the title of '' Study and Stimulanto " A. Arthur Beade has 
collected together the testimonies of ** great thinkers and popular 
authors " on the question of the aid to literary thought and exertion 
afforded by alcohol and tobacco. As might have been expected, the 
answers are very diverse. Many who hasten to disavow any connec- 
tion with the " temperance " movement are very positive in their opin- 
ion that literary and scientific writers had better keep clear of both. 
Some find one a help in one and not in the other, while the testimony 
of others is exactly the reverse. We will make a few extracts from 
the best known authors :— Says Duke of Areyll : '' For the matest 
part of my life I never took alcohol in any form. Tobacco I never 
touched." Matthew Arnold has never smoked ; he does not know 
that wine adds to the power of a worker or the reverse, but thinks 
it increases the agreeableness of life and so commends it Dr. Alex* 
ander Bain has never used tobacco, and he considers abstinence from 
alcohol and the tea group essential to intellectual effort, but that 
they may be useful as a solace after intellectual efibrt Professor 
John Stewart Blackie is of the opinion that work done under the in- 
fluence of any kind of stimulants is unhealthy work. He uses a 
glass of wine to sharpen appetite, and considers smokine a vile and 
odious practice. Louis Blanc never uses alcohol or tobacco. Dr. 
William B. Carpenter finds alcoholic stimulants decidedly injurious 
to intellectual efforts. After hard work he finds a little wine benefi- 
cial to digestion. He never uses tobacco. Charles Darwin said, 
" I drink a glass of wine daily, but believe I should be better with- 
out any, though all the doctors urge it." He takes snuff and found 
it a great aid to his work. Thomas A. Edison thinks " chewing 
tobacco acts as a good stimulant on any one engaged in laborious 
brain work." Edward A. Freeman never smokes, and drinks wine 
and beer as he eats beef, witiiout any theories on the subject Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone detests smoking, and drinks a glass of wine at 
luncheon. This use of wine he thinks especially necessary to him 
in times of greatest intellectual exertion. Professor Haeckel con- 
siders alcohol of no value as a stimulant and takes very littie, and 
never smokes. Philip Gilbert Hamerton gave up smoking with 
marked good results, and feels better without any stimulants. He 
considers fresh air the best stunulant Oliver Wendell Holmes 
" prefers ao entirely unclouded 'and undisturbed brain fi)r mental 
work unstimulated by anything stronger than tea or cof^, unaf- 
fected by tobacco or other drugs." JBe approaches nearer to absti- 
nence as he grows older. William D. Howells never uses tobacco, 
and when he takes wine " I think it weakens my work and my work- 
ing force the next morning." Sir John Lubbock considers tobacco 
prejudicial and expresses no opinion about alcohol. Charles Beade 
says about the same. John Ruskin abhon smoking, and conadets 
its action on the brain anything but beneficial. H, Taine smokes 
cigarettes and " finds them useful between two ideas— when I have 
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the first but have not arrived at the second." Alcohol he considers 
useful only in cases of physical exhaustion. " Among men of letters 
and sdence around me there is not one to m^ knowledge who in 
order to think and write has recourse to spirituous liquors ; but 
three-fourths of them smoke, and almost all take before their work 
a cup of cofiee.*' Sir William Thomson thinks that neither alcohol 
nor tobacco '* is of the slightest consequence as a stimulus or help to 
intellectual efibrts." Professor John Tyndall says : " In my opin- 
ion the man is happier who Ib so organized as to be able to dispense 
with the use of botn." Mark Twam considers wine " a clog to the 
pen/' but has smoked immoderately since he was eight years old 
with signal adyantage to his health and power of writing. 

The above extracts are made without reference to their support of 
any pa^cular theory, the only guide being the utterances of the 
best Known men. Tnere are many testimonials from people whom 
the writer has never heard of, the tenor of which is generally 
toward abstinence. The editor summarizes the letters thus : 

" From a review of one hundred and twenty-four testimonies, I 
find that twenty-five use wine at dinner only ; thirty are abstainers 
from all alcoholic liquors ; twenty-four use tobacco. Not one resorts 
to alcohol as a stimulus to thinkine, and only two or three defend 
its use under special circumstances. 

His conclusions are also worth quoting : 

1. ** Alcohol and tobacco are of no value to a hecUthy student. 

2. *' That the most vigorous thinkers and hardest workers abstain 
from both stimulants. 

3. ''That those who have tried both moderate and total abstinence 
find the latter the more healthful practice. 

4. " That almost every brain worker would be better for abstinence. 

5. " That the most abstruse calculations may be made, and the 
most laborious mental work performed, without artificial stimulus. 

6. "That all work done under the influence of alcohol is un- 
healthy work. 

7. " That the only pure brain stimulants are external ones — afresh 
air, cold water, walking, riding, and other out-door exercises.'* 

We cannot tell how completely the names the editor has given 
represent the literary workers of the world. Certain conspicuous 
authors are not present, probably from their own wish. But the 
list seems a pretty fair one. 

It can hardly oe doubted that mental work freed from worry is 
healthful. Of course, it can be overdone, as any other good thing ; 
but the normal action of the brain even in abstruse and severe 
study is probably conducive to a healthy stimulation of the whole 
body. A doctor in the employ of an insurance company recently 
told the writer that college professors were about the oest risks the 
company could take. It is probable he would not have said the 
same of teachers of primary schools and especially of those charged 
with the discipline. If we take this view of the healthfulness of 
intellectual efiort, the inutility of all abnormal stimulation becomes 
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manifeBt For if study is wholesome it neede no antidote. In a 
lifetime it prepares the student for better and continually better 
work. The most that can be said for the ezcesBiTe and undue 
(^uickenine of the pulse by aJcohol or tobacco is that it maj for a 
time enable a worker to sti^e off a given task more rapidly or at a 
time of exhaustion. But eyen this is denied it by many of the 
authors who have spoken in the book under consideration and it is 
always dangerous. Hence it is neoeseary that literary and scientific 
workers, if they use stimulation, should put it on exactly the same 
grounds as everybody else — ^the giatification of the senses. 

Wallace. 



INTELLECT AND FAITH. 

It is refreshing in these days of doubt and questioning to turn to 
the testimony left behind by some of our noblest thinkers, men who 
stood among the foremost in the ranks of philosophic inquiry, who, 
proof against the casuistries of the pride of intellect, acknowledging 
the limitations of a fine capacity, were not ashamed to confirm the 
fiiith of their childhood in the one eternal Creator of ihe universe, 
and to lay hold in clinging trust to the Saviour of sinners as the Re- 
deemer of their souls. I^t us first turn, in confirmation of these 
remarks, to the experience of Sir David Brewster, who, becoming a 
member of the Royal Society of London in 1815, obtained a reputa- 
tion for science throughout Europe. This man, " whose brows, not 
his own country only, but other lands, delighted to crown with their 
highest honors — ^this man of world-wide reputation — this, in some 
respects, the greatest of modem philosophers'' — entered the Kingdom 
of heaven "« as a little child." The death of his wift in 1850 appears 
to have been the proximate cause which brought him, after an ante- 
cedent period of much struggle and conflict, to lay himself down in 
complete surrender at the foot of the cross. Night after night he 
searched the Bible, and the early morning found him in earnest 
prayer. The search was continued for several years before the com- 

?lete rest came. It was during his recovery fix>m a severe illness in 
858 that his daughter felt assured he had found what he had so 
long been seeking. We quote from her own words : " The descrip- 
tion of the sufferings of Christ," she says, " touched him deeply. 
But the book I remember most vividly was the memoir of a clever 
and scientific medical man, who accepted Christ after a severe strug- 
gle. In the course of reading we came to several of the biographers 
laudatory remarks, as the foWoynng:—* NotwUhBlandinghiB high 
talents and great professional and scientific knowledge, * * * 
the pnde of intellect was cast at the foot of the cross of Christ,' etc. 
That disgusts me,' he exclaimed, ' a merit for a man to bow his in- 
tellect to the cross I Why, what can the higheet intellect do but 
"^^i^^ ® ^^^^ *°^ Q<>d's mind most thankftilly ? That's not 
my difficulty, what distresses me is that I don't love the Bible 
enough. " Not unfrequently," says his biographer, " would he 
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refer to the supposed ooDtradictioa between science and Seriptaie, 
and would never admit that there was any real contradiction.' — M* 
E, Beck in Fnendi Bevie^o. 



A NOVEL KALEIDOSCOPE, 

From a dealer in chemists' materials you can buy a short j^ieoe of 
common glass tube. The size is not important, but a sood size is a 
piece three^uarters of an inch in diameter and six inches long. It 
may be mucn larger, if you wish, and should not be any smaller. 
If the ends are rough or ragged, scatter some sand on a smooth stone 
and gently rub the ends of the tube in the sand on the stone to grind 
them down smooth. Then get a piece of black cloth and wrap it 
round the tube. Cut off the r^ged ends and paste the cloth to the 
glass with a little mudlage. ^en wrap the' tube in thick brown 
paper to cover the cloth, and paste it down smooth. 

This is the kaleidoscope. Make a mn-hole in a sheet of paper and 
hold this over one end of the tube. Place the tube to one eye and 
look toward the sky out the window through the tube. The hole 
in the paper will appear as a bright spot in the dark tube, and, if it 
is in the centre, will be surrounded by three brilliant white rings. 
All the figures seen in this kaleidoscope are circular, but they are 
quite as pretty as in the most expensive kind. Hold the tube over 
some flowers, bundles of colored worsteds, etc., and the most charm- 
ing patterns will be seen in it. Bv placing two pieces of colored 
cloth or paper together in a bright light and fooking at th^n through 
the tube, the combination of the colors may be studied in a great 
variety oS gracefiil forms. 

The theorv of this kaleidoscope is that the rays of light entering 
the open end are reflected at the side and thrown on the opposite 
side, only to be reflected again, and perhaps once more, till they 
reach the eye. The eye sees all the reflections at once. When the 
paper with the pin-hole is placed before the tube, or the tube b 
pomted at the open sky, three rings are seen, because the rays of 
light, entering from every direction, are reflected in all directions^ 
and they appear to be joined together in a circle. — MoBiery. 

There are four nations that are paying their way, and no more. 
England generally manages to make ends meet and show a surplus 
of several millions to go toward reducing her vast national aebt> 
The United States puts by every year nearly fifty times as much, in 
spite of Congressional extravagance and the enormous pension list. 
Holland and Belgium both keep about even. Every other nation 
in the civilized world is steadily running in debt, many of them 
with fearful rapidity. Wars and munitions of war, armies and navies^ 
and the withdrawal of ereat bodies of able-bodied men from produc- 
tive pursuits, are the chief causes of the failure of nations to make 
their revenues balance their expenditures, even with severe taxation 
of the people. — Ex, 
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I HAVE said before, and I repeat it here, that if a man eannot 
^t literary culture of the hisheet kind out of his Bible, and Chau- 
cer, and Shakespeare, and Milton, and Hobbes^ and Bishop Berkeley 
— ^to mention only a few of our illustrious writers — ^I say if he 
cannot get it out of those writers, he cannot get it out of anything ; 
and I would assuredly devote a very large portion of the time of 
«yer^ English child to the carefiil study of the models of English 
writmg of such varied and wonderful kind as we possess, and, what 
is still more important and still more neglected, the habit of using 
that language with precision and with force and with art. I fieuicy 
we are almost the only nation in the world who seem to think that 
composition comes by nature. The French attend to their own lan- 
guage, the Germans study theirs ; but Englishmen do not seem to 
think it worth their while. — Huxley. 

A WORKMAN in a plow &ctory saw a fellow workman caught in a 
belt, which was draggmg him to certain death. The man was out of 
reach ; there was no time to stop the machinery or to ^t to the place 
where the huge belt could be " thrown off." In the mstant that re- 
mained for action the first workman did what saved his mate from 
injury — ^the only thing that could have saved him. What was it ? 

A short time affo the life of a well-digger was saved by a woman 
who happened to be near. The man was cauffht by the caving in of 
the earth, and in a few moments was buried so deep that it took three 
liours to dig him out. Except for the woman's quick-witted act he 
would have smothered in a minute. Guess what she did, — Mastery. 



LITERARY NOTES. 

Professor W. G. Sumner is revising for Harper & Bros., for book- 
form, his articles on social and industrial topics which have been appear- 
ing in Harper' 9 Weekly, under the general title of '' What Our Social 
Classes Owe to Each Other." 



Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, the authorized publishers, by ar- 
rangement with the Gomte de Paris, have just received the concluding 
pages of the advanced sheets of the third volume of his '' History of the 
Civil War in America," and announce that it will be ready in a short time. 

A Hand-book of CivU Oovemment. By Thomas D. Suplee, A. M., 
Head-master of Harcourt Place School, Gambler, Ohio. Philadelphia: 
EldridgjB & Bro. Price $1.00. To teachers, for examination, 67 cents. 

This is a new treatise on the Constitution of the United States. It 
largely consists of a number of suggestive questions, the most difficult of 
which are answered. The whole system of government. State and 
National, is dealt with. The book seems to us a veiy useful one, and 
teachers of history in intermediate schools should give it an examination. 

Oolin Claufs Calendar, by Grant Allen (New York : Funk A Wag- 
nails 26 cents), one of the recent issues of the Standard Library, will be 
overlooked, by reason of its want of suggestive title, by some who, if 
once within its covers, will find some very readable chapters on out-door 
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matten. The life and vegetation described are English, but it is pleas- 
antly written and.there are carious bits of information, somewhere on the 
border land between botany and zoology on the one hand, and practical 
agriculture or floriculture on the other, which add more ralue to the 
book than a first glance would imply. 



Mastery f devoted to " Useful Pastimes for Young People," is a welcome 
addition to the list of periodicals. The first two or three numbers hare 
been published and it seems to be edited with judgment. It appears 
weekly in magazine form and is su^estiyely but not elaborately lUus* 
trated. The numbers contain notes onNatural History and Astronomy for 
youthful readers, hints on the use of tools, interesting facts on various 
subjects, and nothipg unwholesome. Its main idea seems to be implied 
in the name, to teach young young people how to help themselves* 
($3.00. Address Mastery, 842 Broadway, iNew York.) 

The Student once published a list of books which relate to books 
and their use. We give below the titles of some others of recent date. 

Books and Bow to Use 7%em. By John C. Van Dyke. New York : 
Fords, Howard A Hulburt. $1.00. 

Libraries and Schools. Papen selected by S. 8. Green. New York: 
F. Leypoldt 60 cents. 

LUnraries and Headers, By W. £. Foster, of Providence Public Li- 
brary. Same publisher. 50 cents. 

Books/or^ the Young, A ^de for parents and children. Compiled by 
0. M. Newins. Same publisher. 25 cents. 



The Quaker Invasion of Massachusetts, by Richard P. Hallowell, refers 
to the persecution of Friends in the colonial period. The reader soon 
finds himself in the midst of the controversy which has raged for a few 
years past as to the truthfulness <^ the generally received accounts of 
the events of that period. One who owns oewell will scarcely need this 
book for its history. The appendix contains the colonial laws " for the 
suppression of Quakers " in fiill, togedier with sundry other documents 
in toe ease. The work may oontribute something toward a full under- 
standing of the case by those outside the Society but adds nothing of 
importance to the records preserved in SewelPs History. % (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Go. $1.00.) 



Modem Pedagogy . a poem by C^rge D. Hunt. Published by the 
author, Canton, Onio. (20 cents.) To illustrate the character of the 
poetry we give a sample taken at random : 

" 'Tis not from books or normal schools 
That teachers get the surest rules. 
By which the youthful mind to guide. 
Or it engage on virtue's side. 
By practice only these they'll learn, 
But humble hints they must not spurn ; 
Yet outside forces strong will be, 
And to their charge give energy ; 
From outside help success may come — 
Its want — a teacher's zeal benumb ; 
Its want ffood teachers often feel, 
As crippled works by them reveal," 
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OBSERVATIONS IN SCIENCE. 

liCneraloffioBl Notee. 

— ^Native lead has been found in Idaho. 

— ^Mountain cork^ rariety of hornblende, has been foand near Bad- 
nor, Delaware Co., Penna. 

— ^The great bedaof nitrate of soda that occur in the desert of Atacama, 
Chili, hare been derived from the decomposition of underlying fel- 
spathic rocks. 

— ^The curvinj^ and twisting of the stalactites from Luray Care, Ya., 
is due to fiingi growing on their surfaces and thus causing a lateral 
growth of carbonate of Time. 

— Out of two hundred columns of basalt from the Giant's Causeway, 
recently measured, there were tetragons, 3 per cent. ; pentagons, 25 per 
cent. ; hexagons, 50 per cent. ; heptagons, 19 per cent. ; octagons, 2 per 
cent. 

— Mineralogists, as well as others, should beware of artificial moss- 
agates. They are being manufactured in great perfection at Oberateiny 
Grermanv. The coloring matter is introduced in chalcedony to form 
artificial dendrites. 

— Many of the flat crystals of sulphur firom Catania, Sicily, contain 
inclosures of a. colorless, transparent liauid, in which gaseous babbles 
may frequently be seen. This fluid has oeen found to be composed of a 
weak solution of common salt and some allied substances. 

— ^It is stated that Mt. Mica, Maine, has been purchased by a mining 
company and is beine worked for tourmaline, cassiterite (tin), and mica. 
This locality has yielded a laive number of interesting mmeriEds, and has 
been especially fiunous for its beautifiilly covered tourmalines. 

— Microscopic inyestigations hare revealed frequent impurities in the 
diamond. Organic matter, carbon, and bubbles of gas are common im- 
purities. Quartz, chlorite, pyrite, and hematite have recently been found 
inclosed in diamond. Small crystals of topaz have also been seen within 
diamonds. 

— A recent analysis of the water of the Dead Sea showed it to have a 
specific gravity of 1.186, and to contain the following number of grams 
of solid matter to the litre: Potassium chloride, 16.90 ; sodium chloride, 
74.05; magnesium chloride, 128.10; calcium chloride, 85.36; calcium 
sulphate, 1.21 ; total, 260.64 grams. 

— ^The beautiful amianthus from Canada is found to be much finer 
than any asbestos for the manufacture of asbestos fiibrics. It is said that 
the fabrics made from it are light, soft, and white. It is also felted into 
sheets, which are flexible and unctuous to the touch. It is known in 
common as '' Bostonite " or " Canadian fibre.'' 

-7A mineralogical study of the sand of the Desert of Sahara has 
l>rought out some paiticnlais of interest The sand is of a yellow color. 
The quartz mins which constitute 90 per cent, of the sand are remark- 
ably rounded and not so angular as those of sea sand-— « fiftct evidently 
-due to attrition by the action of the wind. It is found that more than 
nine per cent of tke sand is composed of felspar grains. Other minerals 
which exist in small pnmrtions are chalk, clay, halite sylvite, magne- 
tite, chromite garnet, amphibole, olivine, and pyroxene. 
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— ^By recent inyestixatioiiB gold hw been shown to be much more 
imiTenally distributed than was formerly supposed. It has been found 
in Fulton and Saratoga Counties, New York, where it occurs in pyrite. 
It has also been discovered in the gravel of Cnester Creek. Lenni, Dela- 
ware Co., Penna. In one of the Viiginia gold mines wonaerful richness 
18 reported, $160,000 worth of pure gold having been taken from a space 
of three square feet. 

— Several interesting occurrences of native silver have recently been 
described. The first of these is in the province of Almeria, Spain, where 
it has been found in iron-ore. A bed of hematite of considerable thick- 
ness forms a hill, at the base of which is a deposit of mioeene marl con- 
taining occasional beds of argentiferous galena. The galena has long 
been worked for silv^, and it is said that the Phoenicians and Romans 
once mined in that locality. Beoentlv native silver has been found in 
the hematite itself and in a bed of flint which overlies it Veins of 
barite^ which traverse the hematite bed, are also rich in native silver. 
The silver is said to occur in rounded grains. 

Another interesting occurrence of silver has been described bv Eoanig 
and Stockder. Thej found it at a Colorado locality as clusters of crystals 
surrounded by or imolanted in coal. The association of native silver 
with coal is a good aemonstration of the accepted theory that organic 
aubstances play an important role in the reduction of metals from their 
salts. 

According to a note in the Engineering and Mining Journal, native 
silver has been discovered in small specks and scales at the copper mines 
near Somerville, N. J. 

For the above notes I am indebted to the American Naturalist. 

G. v., Jr. 

Astronomy. — ^As the pleasant weather out-of-doora has come, it may 
be profitable to go again over the heavens and locate the principal stars 
ana constellations. Let us suppose the observer to be stationed out 
under the clear sky at nine o'clock on or near the evening of 6 mo. 15. 

He naturally -turns first to the Dipper, which he finds nearly overhead 
just west of the meridian. He should remember that the handle of the^ 
Dipper is in the tail, and the bowl about the haunches of the Great Bear,' 
and that a large part of the constellation lies to the west and south of 
this. It is interesting to remember that a proper motion of the stars of 
the Dipper is causing it to change its shape, and that in a few thousand 
years tne pointers will not be pointers, and the group yriU no longer re- 
semble a Dipper, but that dye of the seven stars (the five central ones) 
are nearly a pnjsicall]^ connected system and are moving in unison so as 
to preserve tneir relative positions. 

Cassiopeia is now low down in the north. Capella, and Beta AurigSB 
are nearly setting in the northwest by north, ana Castor and Pollux are 
a little further around the horizon toward the west. To the east of the 
Twins he will notice the faint li^ht of the Beehive cluster in Cancer, 
and again to the east of this and just under the paws of the Great Bear, 
is Leo. In the forward (western) end of Leo is the Sickle, an unmistiJEa- 
ble ^up, with Begulus, the faintest of first magnitude stars, in the end 
of tne nandle. Hvdra stretches its great lengjth around the south- 
western horixon, and toward the south on both sides of the meridian is 
Vir;^^ oontaining the brilliant Spica. Above this a little west of the 
mendian is the group of small stars making up Berenice's Hair. To the 
eaat of this is Bootes^ the bright star of iniich ri^^t in the meridian ia 
Arcturus. 
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This completes the weetem heayens. The Little Dipfi^r extends fiom 
the Pole Star upward and little eastward. Encircling it on the east is 
the Draffon. Tne Milky Way stretches from the north point of the hor- 
izon to ue southeast by east, not getting very high up at any ]^int. In 
it in the northeast, is Oygnus, the most conspicuous part of which is the 
Roman Cross, its long arm in the Milky Way and the bright second 
magnitude star Deneb in its head. Towiud the zenith from this is the 
interesting little constellation Lyra, containing the bright Vega, the 
quadruple star, Epsilon Lyree, the yariable Beta Lyrse, and the ring neb- 
ula, midway between Beta and Ghimma. Hercules embraces a large 
number of stars, none verr bright, higher up than Lyra. The clusters 
of Hercules are worth looking up in a telescope ana can be discerned 
without one on a moonless and clear night. Tnis constellation has the 
honor of being the part of the heayens toward which the sun and all of 
us are speeding at the rate of something like two hundred and fifty 
miles a minute. Then nearer the zenith is the little semi-circle of stars, 
the Northern Crown. Antares, a bright star, is low down in the south 
by southeast, and Altair, another, is just coming up in the east. 

An^ one who will haye the patience to follow tnis out in the sky can- 
not fiul to become frimiliar with the stars as the^ are at the time. 

The planets will not confuse, as all the bn^ht ones are now close 
around the sun and generally to the east of him, so they are morning 
stars. Isaac Shabplssb. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Answer to No. 27. — In ZdTs Eneydopedia, under Eucharist, occurs 
the following : " The communion in both kinds, u e,^ the bread and the 
cup^ to both laity and clergy, appears to haye preyailed in the Church 
until about the 12th century, wnen the cup began to be gradually with- 
drawn from the laity, which was authorized bj the Council of Constance 
in 1415, and confirmed by that of Trent in 1562." 

The Catholic Church continues to administer only the bread, but the 
Church of England reyiyed the ancient custom and administers the 
communion of Doth kinds. Ed. 



^ Answer to No. 28.— 2%« Little Teacher is published by Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg Sl Co.. 137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. I bought a copy 
through a Pniladelphia book-house, who sent to Cincinnati for it. J. C. 



Stricture on answer to question 21. — I would like to ask P. E C. if, 
when he says '' When by the infusion of lighter yapor, the specific grav- 
ity of a column of. air is diminished." he would haye us to suppose that 
the addition of a large amount or aqueous yapor really lessens the 
weight of the atmosphere, and if not, will he tell us what becomes of the 
air originally there ? Is there any power in aqueous yapor (the l^ter 
substance) to push out the air ndewa/y9, and that oyer yast tracts of 
country, as we see the mercury often falls oyer lar^ areaa simultaneoaal^ t 
and if it does, what a grand aerial commotion it would seem to reomre 
to remove enough to cause a fall of two inches (one-fifteenth or the 
whole atmosphere), to say nothing of the amount required to make up 
for the weight of as much moisture as is usually present when the mer- 
cury falls I J. K. 
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ITEMS. 

— Weettown opens its summer session with eighty-eight boys and 
eighty-nine girls. 

— ^William B. Morgan has been appointed Professor of Mathematics 
of Earlham College, and John B. Sherrick Principal of the Preparatory 
Department. 

— ^The annual report of Friends' Free Library of Germantown, Pa., 
shows that they now have 10,801 books, of whicn 472 have been added 
during the year. There have been during the^ear 13,483 Tolumes issued 
to applicants, and the number of their registered borrowers is about 
1,600. They hare funds for increase of library, but nothing to increase 
accommodations for it, which has to be done by private subscription. 

— The Friends of Haverford have raised about four thousand dollars 
for the purchase of a new refracting telescope. The order for it has 
been given to the well-known firm of Alvan Clark & Sons, of Cambridge, 
Mass., who are to have it ready for use by 11 mo. Ist, next. It will have 
a clear aperture of ten inches and a focal length of about thirteen feet, 
and will De made and mounted so as to be susceptible of all modern usee 
in the fields of spectroscopy and photography. 

— ^The Twentieth Annual Report of the Friends' Freedmen Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, states that they keep up schools on one place in 
Virginia and four in North Carolina, having 12 teachers and 622 schol- 
ars enrolled in the week-day schools, and an attendance of 687 at First- 
dav schools. During the past year thev have received $1,836.50 in con- 
trioutions, and paid out $1,482.69. They will during the coming year 
contribute $1,000 to the erection of a two-story school building at 
Christiansburg, Va. 

During the twentv years of the life of the Association it has expended 
$349,090. The work oegun during the war has included supplymg the 
physical necessities of the negroes, distributing literature, and maintain- 
mg schools. 

— An Appeal FOR Practical Hygiene, — To School Officers, Teachers, 
and Others (of Ohio) : The undersigned, representing a Committee of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends (which includes some thousands of 
citizens in Ohio) recognize the importance of popular education in sup- 
port of free institutions. In view of certain desired improvements, m 
which we ask your aid, we most respectfully state : 

1st. That we believe instruction in practical hygiene to be an impor- 
tant part of the work to be done by the public scnools. 

2d. That the use of opium, tobacco, and alcoholic stimulants is esi>e- 
cially destructive to puolic health, and the evil effects of such habits 
should receive due attention. 

8d. That the temptation demands the exercise of moral courag.e as 
well as mere information ; and that teachers should oppose by example, 
as well as by precept, every form of excess. 

4th. That tne teacher who is alive to his responsibilities and privileges 
wUl do far more to shield his pupils from the effects of improper indul- 
gence than could be accomplished' by any formal or computsoiy instruc- 
tion in the subjects namea, without the teacher's active sympathy and 
QO-operation. 

5tB. Your active co-operation is solicited. Replies are requested, as 
far as possible, in regard to the following topics : 

Do you consider that compulsory instruction in the pathological effects 
of alcohol and narcotics would be productive of benefit? 
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Can YOU infonn us of any work that you have been able to do in your 
own school or in educating teachers in these respects ? 

Can you not use your influence to have these important subjects prop- 
erly presented before your own pupils — also before teachers and those 
preparing to teach, in County Institutes/ in Teachers' Associations, in 
Normal Schools, or in other ways ? 
Correspondence in regard to this work is solicited. 

Very earnestly yours, 

C. W. OsBORK, Quxirman of OommiUee^ 
EoBT. W. Wardeb, North Bend, O. 
Lorenzo Stubbs, West Elkton, O. 

I heartily indorse this effort to call attention to the importance of 
instruction in the facts and principles of hyeiene, as above set forth. 
D. F. De Wolf, State Commimoner of Oommon Schools in Ohio, 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

The triennial conference of the Educational Association of Friends in 
America will be held at Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana, on the 
27th, 28th, and 29th of 6 mo., 1883. 

College Commencement will take place on the 26th. 

The programme of exercises for the Conference will be published at 
an early date. 

An attendance of Friends interested in denominatibnal education is 
expected from every Yearly* Meeting in the United States, and subjects 
of great interest to the Society will be presented for consiaeration. 

Efforts are being made to secure reduced railroad feu'e. 

An earnest invitation is extended to members of the Society of Friends 
in all parts of the country to attend and participate in the exercises of 
what promises to be the largest and most important educational meeting 
ever held by Friends in America. — Executive OommiUee : J. J. Mills, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Timothy Nicholson, Richmond, Ind. ; Philip C. 
Gkrrett, G^rmantown, Pa. ; Jehu H. Stuart, Minneapolis, Minn. ; Allen 
C. Thomas, Haverford College, Pa. ; Charles E. Cox, Le Grand, Iowa; 
Mary W. Thomas, Baltimore, Md. 

The Woman's Silk Culture Association of the United States, No. 1328 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, b^ to announce, that through the liber- 
alitv of Messrs. Strawbridge & Clothier, the di^ goods merchants, it is 
enaoled for the third time to offer to silk culturists the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars, to be divided into ten premiums, as follows : 

First premium. 
Second " 
Third 

Fourth " 
Fifth 



$100 Sixth premium, . . $45 

76 Seventh " ... 40 

65 Eighth " ... 30 

60 Ninth " ... 26 

60 Tenth " ... 10 



The competition is open to all silk growers in the United Statas. The 

Sremiums will be awarded for the best single pounds of cocoons produced 
uring the season of 1883. The lots in competition will be carefully 
tested by a committee of experts ; the silk will be reeled, and the quality 
and quantity produced will be the bases of award. The distribution of 
premiums will take place early in-the new year, and entries must be made 
not later than December Ist, 1883. The specimens will be shown in glass 
jars, which must be provided by the exhibitors. The cocoons for which 
premiums are awarded will become the property of the Association. 



REUBEH HAmes 

GIVES 8PECTAL ATTENTION TO CAREFUL AND TRUSTWORTHY 

ANALYSIS OF DRINKING-WATER. 

To aaeertain its flkvedom firom Sewage Contamlnatton. Pure Water Is of prime neoeully to 
Healtli, bat moet wells near dweUlng-liooses are liable to be eontamtnated. 

TRUE TYPHOID FEVER 

IK RURAL AND SUBURBAN DISTRICTS IS GENERALLY CAUSED BY 

POLLUTED WATEB. 
Hare jour well-water examined. Bend for printed direotions.'^ 

REUBEN HAINES, Analytical Chemist, 

No. 901 AURORA STREET, 
Opposite rear of Peabody Hotel, Ninth below Locust St, Philadelphia. 



L. B. MCCLEES & CO., 



FROM 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL TO THE COLLEGE. 

KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES of all kinds a specialty. 

BEND FOB CATALOGUE. 

1026 Aroh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



The km Eiicaliiul Series ol School and Coke Tezt-Ioob. 




Tlie following list of Standard Text-Boolcs, selected from the above well-known 
Series is commended to Teachers and School Officers as embodying fresh, practical, and 
thorough Manuals in the various branches of School and Collegiate Instruction : 

SwiMtea'a Spellen. Samdar'a 8p«llars. N«w Chmded Readars. C»th<»art*s 
Liteimrj Raadar. SaadMr's Union Readara. WalMt«r*s Diettonaries. Spenoarian 




ins. Wall's NatwralPhiloaophj. Oray'a Botanies. Dana's Ooologies. Townsond'a 

Clwll GoTommont. Brjant « Btratton'a Book-koopinc. Lanqnollior It M onaan- 

to'a Fronoh Courao. Eto., oto*. oto. 

GorrcepoAdenee Is eollelted* and ^wlli recelTe prompt and eareftel attention, 
FaTorable rates lOr Introduction and for eoplee for examination. Catalo|;nee and 

BeeerlptlTe Clrenlam free on appUeatlon. 

IYISON» BLAKEIMAN, TAYIX>B & CO.» Publishers, 




%/mavuaae loetii^iecUe^ cme^ Ql)^Mfnad, a iC/^eeuMy, 



Fashion Quarterly. 
& Clothier, 

arkct Sts., 
Iphia. 



UarlCaaQslHools 



KIcbirdKin i& Bobbin's Extra feiche* . . . A IS 75 

aiuld*8iiaier'«'-OutCbolce" " 2« 

"Golden Qale" Csllfomla Apiimli. Graen 

Qtgra uid Fetn " 8 75 

"DaibT" Puis, fluot ulected, bener tbvi 

Fnnch " i 80 

VBW iffinn um uinwi m quamt boiM >t 

Tuij Eripnitii Ptuiiii ul Sriil rniti, 



Albion Floor at $8.00 

raR BARREL. 
Oni DSV 'Tinn," an unexcelled fUnllf brajid, 



Orden uid Inqalrlei prompt]; attended to. 

ALFRED I.OWBT ft BBO., 

axoeiu in ouwn ooois xucsiMSi, 
534 Soutli Second St., Philadelplua. 



SAMUEL F. BALDERSTON 4 SONS, 

PAPER HANGINGS. 

Wladtw BhadM, Vlndow Awaiogi, 

902 Spring Garden Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Work done In Country at City Batea. 



DUNN & SOUTH, 

8 N. SIXTH STREET, 
phUuLdelfioa, fa., 

dealers in 
BTAIB BODS, 

OUBTAIir FOLXS, and 

TAJTCY BBA8S 000D8. 



D. S. EWING, General A^ent, 

1127 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

~M Tolne! ol "Is M€ 



We have on hand s number at copies of 
Volumes I and II of " The Studknt," ueatl; 
and strongly bound in half-roan. Sent by 
mail, poat-paid, on the receipt of (1.00 per 
volume. 

To any one sending- as the anbound copies 
of either volume and 75 cents in postage 
■tamps we will forward a bound copj. Address 

*'THE STUDENT," 

W—Umnt P. O., OfatM- 0».i P- 



DANIEL MoLEOD. 



WM. T. COOPER. 



825 Market Street. Philadelphia. 

BLANK BOOKS, STATIONERY, 

CARDS, FANCY aOOSS, etc., etc. 

BUuk Books of txij size and Bt^le made to order. 

Agents for Whitall's Planbpherei and Heliotelloi- 
LEATHER GOODS. SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
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coDUJ nlni t full c alnlogue or LABIi BBTH'B OELEBlUlES 

SABBEirFniliD. ABD FLQwGK B^Qm- with dlrecthnu 
ir culture. Tn InglLsh »Qd (iennan, free Of cbu:Ee,tlaa 



_Town and Bave 

own Sf ed Tarma nrom tbelr oim Seed itocka, tli 

many yean' carelXil and lnlelli(ent gelectloi]. 



catalogues and price-Una of AgricultnTal and Horticul- 
tural n[FLEI[BfiiT8AI[I>T0OLB. BTerrUiliiKOftbebeM 
for Farm, Garden, nr Country Beat. FIowB.HarTnw9.niltt- 
L Wbeel Boei, Seed Sowen-Bone. Shell, and Com Hills, OOSI-SEBILEBS AID BEPAXATOBB. 
■o^ — ■> — . ,.„.. — r. — tiling HocB, Fodder Cntlera. Plckiand MaUooks.Cooley CrMOiera,(^iinui 
Duiioi -TuiicrB, >iiu nuiici riiQtera, Bull I.eRden. Dull Rings, Oi Kalla. Calf weanera. and Coir Ullkeia. 
QREEH.HOIJEE 8TEI1HQEB. BRASfi and TIIi Pranlng and Budding KniTu.Oraftlns Chlnl^ Pninliig 
Sneara, Lopplog ^Uieata, Hedge Bhean, Pole Pruning Shears, of the beet quality, lateet pattema. 
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•4; SSforMt 7Srir«10; lOOforaiS. Swidfiii 
pur New Guide to Ra«« Culture (80 pp.^l««antlj 
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FlneatSnrta. Adilren. 

THE DINQEB A COMABD CO., 
Bo«« Growen, Wait Qrs**. CbMtur Cn., Pk, 



REUBEN HAINESp 
AITALYTICAI* CHEMIST, 

No. 901 AURORA STREET. 

Opposite rear of Peabody Hotel, Ninth below 

Locust, 



AssaTB of Ores and ICetals, Water AnalTsis. 



BRYANT & STRATTON, 

BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

108 S. TENTH ST., PHILAD'A. 

Oareftil training In business branches, forms 

and customs. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 



E 



RiNKLiK mmim house, 



321 OHE8TNUT STREET, 



PHILADELPHIA. 
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J. KENT WORTHINGTON, 
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NURSERYMAN AND FLORIST. 
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Qyvmr, PA. 

One of the largest and most complete assort- 
ment of trees and plants in the Union. 
Catalogues free on application. 



EDWARD C. JONES & CO., 

CITY HAIili DBUa STOBE. 
8. E. Cor. FIFTEENTH & MARKET ST8., 

Spbcialtt, Philadelphia. 

** BAT and IV8E0T EXT£BiaNAT0B8.» 

GEORGE B. JOHNSON, 



No. 22 E. Market Street, 

Wfat Ch^atrTf Pa, 

Will conduct suits and transact business In 
all the courts of 

OHESTBIt. DELAW BE and PHILADELPHTA 
counties, special attention srlven to collect ions, 
the Hettlcment of estiites. titles to real estate, 
conveyancing and patents. 

printing, 

blank books, 

drawing materials, 

Franklin E Paige, 

131:^ Filbert Street, • 
Philaoclphia. 
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Reliable Head Light Oil 

and Ready Mixed Paotts, 

▲T LOWEST HABKET BATES. 
49*OlflOULAR8 MAILED ON REQUEST. 

WARRINGTON & TRIMBLE, 

jijDOihecaries, 

N. W. cor. 8lh & Callowhill Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

SUPERIOR INDEUBLE INK AND TOILET ARTICLES. 

THOMAS B. TAYLOR, 

Attorney at Law, 



iTo- TOO 

PHILADELPHIA. 

(collections, Settlement of Estates and Oonvey- 

andng— Specialties. 

IllDstnted C3staIogae. Photographf and Lectorea, lOe, 



M A Rin LANTERNS 

IVIr^\JIIW AND VIE\A/S 



IA6IG LAHTERHS AHD BUMS WAHTD). 
THSO. J. HABBAOE, 809 Filbort St., PhUad'a. 

ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 

Devoe's Brilliant OiL 

THE SAFEST AITS BEST. 

R. J. Allen, Son ^ Co. 

• 

w. c wheller^ 
book: bii<tdeii2;, 

152 South Third Street, 

Opposite the Exchange (Room 4), PHILADA. 

Old books rebound. Jobbing and Pamphlet 
work promptly attended to. 



REMOVED. 

a-TJSTA.vxrs o-oIjZe, 

PLAIN and FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 

Late of 531 Arch Street, has removed to 

No. 109 N. TENTH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Plain CoatM a Specialty. 



Blank Book Maniifactnrers aid SUtiossri, 

No. 432 Chestnut Street, 
Philapelphia. 



HA7ERF0RD COLLEGE. 



FACULTY. 

THOMAS CHASE, LL. D., IVes't and Prof. PhUology and Litca^iturc. 

PLINY EARLE CHASE, LL.D., . . ProfeaSor of Philosophy and Logic 

ISAAC 8H ARPLESSy S. B«, Plrofessor of Mathematics and Astxoncuaj. 

ALLEJT C. THOMAS, A,M., .... Professor of Rhetoric and History. 

LYMAN BEECHER HALL, Ph. P., . Professor of Chemistry and Physics. 

BETH K GIFFORD, A. M., Ass't Professor of Greek and Latin. 

JOSEPH RHOADS, Jr., A.B., . . . instructor in Natural History. 

ALFRED GREELY LAT)D, A. M., M. D., instructor in Physical Culture. 

CHARLES M. BURNS, Jr., .... instructor in Dmwing. 

WALTER FERRIS PRICE, A. M., . . Assistant in the Library. 

JOHN E. COFFIN, S. B., Ajadstant in the Obscrvatorji 



HAYEBFOItD COLLEGE is situated on the Pennsylyania E. R., nine miles weist of 
Philadelphia, on a tract of 215 acres, 60 acres of which are laid out in ornamental 
grounds. The situation is unusually beautiftil and healthful. 

BabcLlAY Hall, a large granitTe building, finished in 1877, giyea to the students 
private bed rooms and pleasant studies. 

There are two Courses, the Classical and the Scientific. In the Classical, Latin 
is required throughout, while Greek and Mathematics are elective in the latter part of 
the course. In the Scientific, Greek is omitted, and Latin is required through the first 
year only. A limited number of elective studies are arranged in the Junior and Senior 
years, so that students can choose such as are adapted to their wants. 

The LiBBABY contains over 13,000 well selected volumes. Care 1ft taken to exclade 
books of fiction and injurious literature. The books may be freely used, and a iW caid 
catalogue fiicilitates reference. The best foreign and American Periodicals are taken. 

The Obsebyatoby is the best in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and Students in 
Astronomy have more practice with the instruments than in almost any other College in 
the country. 

The Chemical Labobatoby gives ample fieicilities for experimental work.. Each 
student is furnished with his own table and implements, and may, if he so elect, take an 
advanced course in Analysis. 

The Physical Appabatus is extensive and varied. 

Evening Lectubes by the College Professors and specialists from elsewhere are 
frequently given. 

Physical Exebcise is encouraged by a well equipped Gymnasium. A competent 
instructor, a graduate of Bowdoin College in Arts and Medicine, and a pupil of lyr. 
Bargent, has direction of it, and gives systematic instruction, based upon careful nersonal 
examination, to each student desiring it Grounds especially prepared for crictet^ foot 
ball, base ball, lawn tennis and other games. 

In the Discipline, the officers endeavor to promote habits of diligence, order and 
regularity. Private admonition and appeals to the good sense and conscientious feeling 
of the students, are the means most conndently relied on. 

The Price of Board and Tuition is $425 per annum. A limited number of annual 
scholarships are granted, to assist meritorious students, who would otherwise be unable 
to meet the expense of a collegiate education. 

For Catalogues and information, address, 

Prop. Allen C. Thomas, 

JSaverford College P. O., 

Mootgoiaeiy Co^ A^ 
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LATEST and BEST SERIES of TEXT- BOOKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

P O R TER & COAT E S . 

MATHEMATICS. 

ELEMEN TARY ARITHMETIC, by Albert Nf. Raub, PJi. D., PrincipaT" 

of Central Pennsylvania State Normal School, . . . .50 

COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, bv Albert N. Raub, Ph. D., . . .75 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, by Thomas K. Brown, Teacher of Mathe- 
matics at Westtown School, ..... 1.25 

Designed as a fust book of Alp;ebra for all classe-i of Students in Schools and Academies. 

ELEMENTARY PLANE GEOME FRY, by Isaac Sharpless, Prof, of 

Mathematics, Haverford College, ..... .90 

ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, bv L Sharpless, 1.20 
GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY, by Lsaac Sharpless, . .1-50 

TREATISE ON SURVEYING, by John Gummere, A. M., . . 2.00 

The mo<it thorough and practical treatise on the Science published. 

RAUB'S NORMAL READERS. 



By a. N. raub, Ph. D. 

Normal First Reader, ..... 
'* Second *' . 

'* Third **..... 
'* Fourth •' . 

" Fifth *'..... 

BUCKWALTER'S SPELLERS. 

PRIMARY SPELLING BOOK, by Geoffrey Buckwalter, 

Containing only familiar words in well -graded lessons, a number of them being in script. 
Beautifully illustrated. 

COMPREHENSIVE SPELLING HOOK, by Geoffrey Buckwalter, 

Containing, among other new features, Alphabetical Xa^Xs of over one thousand wonls olten 
mispronounced; al>o, Rules for Spelling, a chapter on Punctuation, Dictation Kxercises, 
and many new words under their appiopriate heads. 
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LESSONS IN ENGLISH, by A. N. Raub, Ph. D., . . . 

A practical course of Languai^e Lessons and Elementary Grammar. 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, bv A. N. Raub, Ph. I)., 
SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY, bv R. J. Dunglison, M. D., . 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, by Thos. R. Haker, Ph. D., 

These are entirely new works, and their intrinsic merit, as well as the well-known ability 
of the authors, will assure them a prominent place among text-books on these imjwrtant 
subjects. 

GREEK MYTHOLOGY SYS'l EMATIZED, bv S. A. Scull, . 

This book is beautifully ilhi>tratcd, and the clear and logical arrangement of the subjc-ct, 
as well as the admirable tables arrange<l according to Uesiod's Theogony, cannot fail 
to make it the most valuable work on the subject ever publishe<l. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY; With Esi>ecial Reference to the Industrial 
History of Nations. By Robert Ellis Thompson, M. A., Professor 
in the University of Pennsylvania. i2nio. Cloth extra . 

" Prof. Thompson's work has an especial interest at ihis time, when the f]ii«--li<)ns cf ]>r.i- 
tcction and free trade arc more or less discussed among the people and in the ncw-- 
papers. It overflows with f;>ct-» tolrl in an interesting manner, and should have a wide 
circulation."' — Chirij^o jtounia/. 

PORTER & COATES publish many more valuable School and College Text-Books, and Teachers 
Nvill do ^vell to examine their Catalogue before deciding upon what books to use during the coming 
season. 

Catfitoffurtt ivill hf srnt fo *nii/ addrvHH upon npj>Iiration. 

PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 

000 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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EDITORIAL. 

This number completes another volame. 

Our friends will oblige us by sending in their subscriptions to yolume 
IT BS promptly as possible. We will continue the paper to all who do 
not order it stopped. 



At the last meeting of the Educational Association of Friends in 
America, the following resolution was adopted : 

Whebeab, We recognize the influence and power of the public press 
in disseminating correct views in education ; and as " The Student ** 
has now been in existence three years, and has established itself in the 
public confidence as an ably conductea educational periodical, 

JUiohed, That "The Student" is hereby recognized as the organ of 
this Association, and we cordially commend it to the support of all 
friends of education. 

This mark of confidence in The Student is a great encouragement 
to the editors, as it is based on previous conduct. We hope to merit it 
more fully in the future by developing the usefulness of our paper in the 
lines we have drawn for it in the past. 



The account of the Conference printed on other pages is not intended 
to be a full or exact one. It is to give an idea of its proceedings to our 
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readers rather than to '' do justice " to the speakers. The complete pro- 
ceedings will be published in pamphlet form, and will be much more 
satis&ctory than this imperfect sketch. Those wishing a copy should 
«end their names and addresses to Timothy Nicholson, Richmond, 
Indiana. 

The meeting was a very interesting and useful occaaion. The papers 
were all able, and the discussions were full and pertinent. The speeches ' 
were limited to five minutes, and no one was allowed to speak more than 
once on a subject, yet there was no difficulty in filling all the time at the 
disposal of the Conference. There is much intelligent interest in the 
educational questions of the Society of Friends, and it is likely to bear 
fruit. 

The decisions arrived at, though not formulated in resolutions, may be 
roughly assumed to be as follows: 

, 1. That there is need of more system and gradation among the schools 
of Friends. 

2. That our institutions need to be better endowed. 

8. That the training of the conscience and the formation of right 
standards of morals among school children are of great conse- 
quence. 

4. That training children in the habit of frequently consulting refer- 
ence-books and authorities is an essential part of education. 

5. That the order of the development of children's faculties should be 
regarded and primary studies adapted to it. 

6. That there are many women in the country who should have indus- 
trial education and learn trades. 

7. That there is a great need for Friends' schools at which all Friends' 
children might attend ; nevertheless, 

8. We should encourage the system of public schools by such help as , 
we can give, for, notwithstanding certain imperfections, they are doing a 
good work. 

These propositions probably would not all command the assent of all 
in the meeting, but they seemed to be the views of those who spoke. 
Other discussions and papers were not of such a character as to bring 
out any conclusive result. ' 

If the above can be taken as established truths for the time being, we 
think that the Society is to be congratulated as having taken a long 
step in advance. 



We adverted in a former issue to the growing sentiment against re- 
cesses, especially in large towns. We have yet seen no full discussion of 
the matter from the medical or hygienic standpoint. The other side of 
the proposition, however, seem likely to have a hearing now. A writer 
in the Journal of EduecUion sums up his views in these words : 
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" The recess has been established by the practical wisdom of the ^^ast 
school maoagemeiit, and it seems to meet certain physiological re<]Uire- 
ments of the young and growing individuals for whom it is appointed 
in a better manner than any other device yet proposed can do." 

Professor Edward Brooks, after a continuous service of twenty-eight 
years as teacher and principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal School 
at Millersville, has resigned his position and withdrawn from active ser- 
vice in the profession. Few teachers have been favored to exert an in- 
fluence so extensive, and, as we apprehend, so generally beneficial. 
Thirteen thousand young men and women have been under his care and 
have carried the lessons he taught them into the many fields of active 
life. Add to this the fact that the text-books he has written during this 
period of more than a quarter of a century are widely known and used, 
and we have a striking illustration of the power exerted by a great 
educator. 



The morality which is taught as a direct lesson may not find a lodg- 
ment in the mind or greatly influence the character of the pupil. None 
the less, the teacher must continue to add "precept upon precept/' for 
thus it seems the most important of all truths must be inculcated. But 
however the pupil may steel himself against such lessons, the silent 
and forcible teaching of example arouses no combative spirit It is in- 
cumbent upon all who labor with the young to exhibit the most un- 
flinching honesty in all their dealings with them. TeacUers sometimes 
err in what appear the most trifling and excusable things, but in such a 
way as to ofiend the instinctive moral sense of children. We recall 
a teacher who was preparing for an examination or exhibition, in which 
it was desirable that t^e very best work of the children should be dis- 
played. One bright little girl, the especial pet of the school, was to 
read a composition, but as it grew into shape, the anxious teacher aided 
by little additions, until the child herself was constrained to disown it 
as not fairly her own production. No one can doubt that this willing- 
ness on the part of the teacher, to palm off* that which was not pupil's 
own work, was an injurious example. It is a kind of thing, too, which 
we fear is quite prevalent in those schools where the teacher's reputa- 
tion is made to depend more or less on the successful exhibition at the 
close of the term. 



Webster defines conservative as ** one who desires to maintain existing 
institutions or customs." Both conservatives and their opponents, the 
liberals, are found in the educational field. An extreme type of the 
former is denominated the " old fogy," and is characterized by an unwil- 
lingness to concede anything good or hopeful in the newer order of 
things. He ardently desires a return of the '' good old times," and when 
new things are found to produce but imperfect results, is quick to con- 
demn them as failures. 
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There is an extreme type of the liberal also, the enthusiast, who ia 
ever on the watch for new things, and prone. to adopt them because 
they are new. He is wonderfully apt to discover the advantages of 
change, seldom works in harmony with those around him, is keen 
in criticism, like a knife which is all edge and not much depth of 
blade. 

Between the extremes are the great masses of laborers. While we 
believe that the solid work will be performed by these, it is useless to 
become impatient at the existence of the others. They have their re- 
spective uses. The one is quick to catch up new ideas, sometimes origi- 
nates them, and always tends to prevent stagnation ; the other recalls 
us continually to the experiences of the past, makes every new thing 
assume a defensive attitude, and necessitates a re-statement of the rea- 
sons for change. 

Turning over the educational " exchanges," we are moved to enter a 
plea, not for the views necessarily, but for the respectful toleration of all 
the above classes. The problem with which we deal is so complex that 
differences of opinion are inevitable. The history of educational pro- 
gress does not show us that any have been infallible in the past, nor does 
it appear that perfection has been attained by any. Along the path trod 
by educational reformers of the last gen^ation, are wrecks enough of 
exploded theories, to teach us humility and caution. The Mental Arith- 
metic craze, the Singing Qeography craze, the Periodical Spelling Bee 
craze, are examples. No one can foretell that written examinations will 
not pass into history as some sort of a craze, or at least re-appear in a 
greatly modified form. 

Free and untrammelled discussion is the only refuge. We have fkith, 
that, little by little the world is gaining. The progress must be ascer- 
tained by examination of general results, rather than by dwelling upon 
particular instances. The broadside of criticism to which the whole 
common school system has been subjected within a few months, is a 
natural movement of the conservative element. True educators will be 
equally free from undue discouragement, and from impatience with those 
who differ from them in judgment. 

In putting forth new theories, new text-books, or any new method or 
agency, regard must be had to the ability of the average teacher. Much 
criticism and unnecessary heart-burning might be avoided if this were 
the case. Many things succeed well in the hands of the originator, who 
is, perhaps, an expert, which fail as a matter of course, when tried by 
others. The tool must be applied by the worker. Half a dozen cities 
and schools now say that the Quincy methods were adopted by them 
years before Quincy was heard of in the educational journals. It may 
be so. It only proves that they are not of such easy application as to fit 
all classes, and that in the hands of F. W, Parker they worked so well as 
to appear like something new. 
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OofiMIMed, 

THE THIRD MEETING OP THE EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 

The ABSociation convened at Earlham Colleee on 4th day, '6 mo. 
27, at 9 o'clock, and continued in session till 6th day noon. There 
were present Friends from Philaddphia, Baltimore, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Indiana, Western, Iowa, and Kansas Yearly Meetings. The 
attendance at the various sessions was probably al>out four hundred. 
Friends from a distance were kindly entertained by Earlham Col- 
lege, and the opportunities for conversation in the parlors and halls 
of the college between the sessions of the Conference was not the 
least interesting and profitable part of the proceedings. 

The papers were all able, and the discussions well sustained. 
There was never any difficulty in keeping the time of the Confer- 
eace occupied, and it was found necessary to limit speakers to five 
minutes and one speech. It is probable that a better educational 
conference, more interesting, more suggestive, and more likely to be 
fruitful, has never been held by the Society of Friends. The large 
number of the speakers who were willing to be heard, and who had 
ideas well worth expressing, was especially striking. 

Joseph J. Mills pr^ided, and Timothy Nicholson acted as secre- 
tary with ability and to the full satisfaction of the audience. 

Ailer the reading of a chapter from the Bible and some prelimi- 
nary work, letters were read containing interesting words of encour- 
agement and expressing regrets at their inability to be present, from 
Francis T. King, Thomas Chase, Pliny E. Chase, Elizabeth T. King, 
Thomas K. Brown, John O. Whittier, Joseph and Oertrude W. Cart- 
land, Rebecca Smiley, Wm. H. S. Wood, and Isaac Brown, of Eng^ 
land. 

The secretary in his report spoke of the past work of the Associa- 
tion, and the advance maae in the last three years, which he thought 
was very encouraring. 

He summarized the amounts of money given or appropriated to 
different Friends' schools during that time, as follows: 

Providence, f 38,100 

New York Schools, 10,000 

Westtown and Committee on Ed. in P. Y. M., 43,140 

Haverford, 24.000 

North Carolina Schools, 35,000 

Wilmington College, 30,950 

Southland, 39,000 

Earlham, 20,800 

Maryville, 25,000 

There were probably some others not mentioned here, as the aggre- 
gate was said to be over $300,000. Leaving out of account the gift 
of Dr. Taylor to Bryn Mawr College, this was an increase over pre- 
vious periods. 

The first paper read was by Prof. Wm. B. Morgan, of Penn Col- 
lege, Iowa, on the subject of " Uniformity in Courses of Study in 
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Friends' Schools." He began by a statement of the need of habits 
of observation in Friends' schools, and referred to the fact that three- 
quarters of the children of Friends were in country schools, and had 
exceptional chances for cultivating such habits if they were prop- 
erly encouraged, and that there were eight thousand children be- 
tween six and twenty-one in Indiana and Western Yearly Meet- 
ings. As an illustration of the weakness of these powers, he asked 
the question as to how many could tell the position of a cow's ears 
with reference to her horns. As a practical suggestion, he advocates 
that the Association should prepare a hand-b^k for teachers con- 
taining suggestions as to the order of studies in primary schools and 
the right method of teaching them, and that an inspector should be 
appointed to see that the work was kept in the line of the hand-book. 

The suggestions of W. B. Morgan were taken hold of in earnest by 
the Conference, and the result was the appointment of a committee 
to consider the subject. They reported to a subse(|uent session that 
they considered the project to some extent as practicable, and asked 
that contributions to their work be forwarded to their secretary, 
Thomas Newlin, Spiceland. Indiana. The committee consists of: 

Wm. B. Morgan, Earlham Ooll^, Indiana. 

Wm. P. Pinkham, Earlham College, Indiana. 

Thomas Newlin, Principal Spiceland Academy, Indiana. 

Charles E. Cox, Principal Le Grand Academy, Iowa. 

L. Lyndon Hobbs, Principal Friends' Boarding School, New 
Garden, N. C. 

Isaac Sharpless, Haverford College, Pa. 

The discussion was opened by Isaac Sharpless, who advocated or- 
ganization, but not such as to destroy adaptation of work to different 
wants. He thought that conditions were different in different parts 
of the country, and that in schools, a ri^id system was onen a 
disadvantage, and that individual and special instruction was the 
present want. He spoke of the power of a good man with authority 
as superintendent in localities, and of the work done by such a man 
among the Hicksite schools of Philadelphia and neighborhood. 

Barnabas C. Hobbs explained the English system of Friends' 
schools, where an unprejudix^ed board conducted the examination in 
all, and made a public report, so that the merits and demerits of 
each were generally known. He thought we needed something of 
the kind here. 

Philip C. Garrett thought that as the primary work was the same 
in the public schools, the inquiry might be extended to them also. 
A central authority at Washington, publishing a course of work 
which might contain the concentrated wisdom of various educators, 
would find it adopted by many public as well as private schools. 

Edward Taylor, Superintendent of Vincennes, Indiana, explained 
the system in some counties in Indiana, where it was possible for 
students to be promoted from primary to intermediate, from interme- 
diate to High School, and from High School to University, all at 
the expense of the State. 
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The discussion then turned on the different courses needed for 
those who enter and those who do not enter college. Several 
speakers expressed the idea that these should not be identical. 

D. W. iSeunis, of Bloomingdale Academy, Indiana, considered 
that this feature made any system an impossibility, as students 
would continually change their minds. He said that students who 
did not expect to go to college would study the sciences and get up 
such a spirit that it would carry them through Latin and Greek 
grammar and send them to college, while the other class beginning 
with grammar would become disgusted and sick and never get to 
college. 

Dr. James E. Rhoads gave Germantown School, Philadelphia, as 
an illustration of the possibility of combining some system with 
attention to individual wants, and of giving different education to 
the different classes. 

Alpheus McTaggart. of Earlham College, suggested the establish- 
ment of a central Doara, to examine students of all our colleges and 
grant degrees. Notwithstanding the different conditions, one great 
need was pressiniir everywhere---diBciplined minds — and examina- 
tions could test this. 

Henry C. Wright, of Indianapolis, and Eli Jay, of Earlham Col- 
1^, expressed themselves in opposition to the rigid system of grading 
existing in the public schools, with promotion by examination, saying 
that it destroyed all the strength of character and ambition for 
knowledge among the children. 

Moses C. Stevens, of Purdue University, and Samuel W. Spray, 
of Colorado, emphasized Professor Morgan's views about teaching 
science, speaking of the value of the cultivation of the observing 
£Etculties, and that science properly taught in the spirit of investiga- 
tion afforded as good discipline as the classics, and that our efforts 
must be largely for the masses who do not go to college, and who 
need just this kind of training. 

John W. Woody, of North Carolina, said that the three objects of 
education were : 

Development of powers. 

Formation of character, 

Impartation of knowledge. 

The two former objects were needed by all classes, but the varia- 
tion in the third could be readily made to suit all without breaking 
up the system. 

Dr. li. Hartshome, of Philadelphia, thought that the work of 
creating uniformity in courses was a great one, and that it would 
be found that the colleges as well as uie academies would have to 
make some modifications. 

A paper on Endowments, by Francis T. King, of Baltimore, was 
then read. He spoke of the tendency of rich men to leave money 
to public institutions, and gave a list of such endowmenta in Balti- 
more, showing that in the last twenty-five years members of the 
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Society of Friends had given over $8,000,000. There is still need for 
endowing our educational institutions ; the capital is wanted in man^ 
directions, more particularly for the payment of teachers. Denomi- 
national schools are a great need, which the Society of Friends can- 
' not get on without, and they cannot be well supported except by 
permanent endowments. 

The discussion was opened by Charles Hutchinson, of Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, who fortunately had some ideas contrary to the opinion of the 
Conference, and supported them ably. He opposed endowments, 
believing that each generation ought to supply its own wants, and 
receive the blessing of givingl He found Penn College with an en- 
dowment of $5,000 when he came there from England, and now they 
had used this to pay off a debt ; his colleagues did not agree widb 
him, for they were seeking more, but he considered their condition 
now a healthy one. When they needed money they passed around 
a hat and received. It made them friends and made all people fe^ 
an interest in the working of the college. Were they endowed, this 
interest would largely cease. He spoke of the misappropriation of 
endowments in England. The endowments were perverted from the 
purposes mentioned in the dead wills by the living wills of the re- 
cipients, and what was left to help the poor was used by the ridi. 
In conclusion he said that if an institution was alive it could take 
care of itself in each generation, and if dead it had better not be 
endowed. 

B. C. Hobbs thought endowments needed because so many of our 
students were too poor to pay their own expenses. The heirs of 
many rich men were better of^ without the money, and in a school 
it was doing continual good. 

Allen C. Thomas, of Haverford College, considered that the wants 
of schools were practically unlimited, and that even the most heavily 
endowed institution had always need to depend on private gifts to 
help it alone. Bryn Mawr Trustees already talk about being poor. 
He knew college graduates to leave teaching because they could not 
receive money enough to justify them in continuing. 

Joseph Moore, President of Earlham College, said that colleges 
could^ not be run permanently by tuition fees and the proceeds of 
carrying around the hat. Endowments were needed to give a char- 
acter of stability to an institution. No other resources could be 
depended on. 

Charles S. Hubbard, of Indiana, did not believe that endowments 
in this country had been and would be misappropriated. The 
•55,000 of Earlham had not been. This was raised in sums varying 
from ten cents to ten dollars, and every one was better for it 

Dr. Hartshome thought that the men of the next generation 
could be trusted to manage the endowments, and that there are 
plenty of chances to spend money even by the most heavily en- 
dowed schools. 

• ^^^ ^t«8, of Indiana, said that the need of endowments con- 
sisted in the &ct that in the upper studies the classes were necessarily 
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80 small that tuition fees would not pay the teacher. In a primary 
school of thirty years ago the teacher often had sixty children whose 
fees were sufficient for his maintenance. 

Francis K. Carey, of Baltimore, thought that donors should not, 
place narrow restriction on giAs, and if so that the institutions should 
decline them. He spoke of the Wharton gift to the University of 
Pennsylvania for the purpose partly of teaching the ideas of pro- 
tection. The object of a college was to follow out truth, not to support 
a particular theory. It was as if a gift were made to show that 
oxygen liquified at a particular temperature, and if it did not do so 
the gift was to be void. The results must be left to the research. 

Mahala Jay, of Earlham College, agreed with Charles Hutchin- 
son. Endowments intended for the poor go to the rich. Their 
effect is to increase the habits of expenditure. A* heavily endowed 
institution is usually an extravagant one, and the children are ex- 
travagant in dress and habits. 

Joseph Rhoads, Jr., of Haverford, thought that this was not neces- 
sary. He instanced Westtown as a place where such habits were 
not fostered, though it was well endowed.* 

Edward Taylor thought the endowments were needed for the next 
veneration as well as this. The heavily endowed colleges of other 
denominations were offering such advantages that they were taking 
onr children away, and we must endow if we would keep them. 

Timothy Nicholson, of Richmond, Indiana, said that things must 
be tested by results. No college has ever succeeded permanently with- 
out endowment, while plenty had &iled because they had none. 

Professor Russel, of Indiana, said that the people get the result 
finally, even if the few did immediately benent by the endow- 
ment. 

Oscar B. Todhunter, of Ohio, considered abuses no sound argu- 
ment against endowment. Almost all good things were liable to it. 

Philip C. Oarrett thought that the great object of endowments 
was to render education cheap. 

D. W. Dennis calculated that if the education was five times as 
mod and cost twice as much, the children were gainers two and a 
half times. 

A<]^uila Pickering, of Chicago, would like too see endowed an in- 
stitution to teach how to give. He spoke of the blessing of giving. 

Israel P. Hole, of Ohio, thought voluntary contributions too un- 
certain to base a permanent institution upon. The managers had to 
know in advance what they could depend upon. 

Sarah Morrison, of Indiana, dwelt on the duty of schools to avoid 
extravagance. Vassar College would have succeeded better had it 
started out in a more unpretentious way. Welleslev was doing a 
^eat good by requiring the girls to do the housework, thus dimin- 
ishing the expenses of conducting it. 

Jonathan Baily, of Wilmington, Ohio, explained how an endow^ 
ment of $25,000 had just been raised for Wilmington College. He 
had gone to the people's homes and had received the whole amount 
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irom two hundred and fifty-six persons in sums varying from five 
to six hundred and fifty dollars. The effect was to increase the in- 
terest of all in the college. 

Lottie Hadley referred to the reply which Horace Greeley gave 
to some young men who wanted the Tribune for nothing, that he could 
afford to give it, but they could not afford to receive it 

Dr. James E. Bhoads read a paper on Bryn Mawr College. The 
grounds contain thirty-five acres, which are dry and healthy. The 
endowment was about $800,000, which will be intact when the 
buildings are finished. One laree building, Taylor Hall, for school 
purposes is about completed. Everything has been done in the 
draining and ventilation to insure health and comfort. Another 
building for dormitories and dioing-rooms is in process of construc- 
tion. He gave it as his opinion that the price would not be 
over $350 a year, which would not do much more than cover the 
cost of boarding, omitting all tuition. 

The courses would probably be varied, about five in number, but 
all lead to the same degree. This system was deemed better than 
the elective, for it retained the student in a definite and consistent 
line of work. He did not think instrumental music would be taught, 
though the trustees had not yet acted on the subject The courses 
would be strictly collegiate, there being neither preparatory nor 
technical instruction given. 

In answer to questions, he said that scholarships would probably 
be founded, which would diminish the price to stuaents who could not 
afford to pay the whole of the cost. It was Dr. Taylor's idea tiiat 
as only a few could have a coU^iate education, those who had the 
natural advantages and ability fully to be benefited by it should 
have opportunities of the very highest order. 

Dr. William Nicholson, of Lawrence, Kansas, read a paper on 
Conscience in Education. This valuable paper and the very able 
discourse on the nature of conscience by Dr. Dougan Clark, which 
followed, are very difficult to epitomize; They should be read in fM 
in the published reports. In the discussion the character of con- 
science, its distinction from the inner light, and the importance of 
cultivating the consciences of children were clearly brought out. 
The object of education, not to make the child a success, but to 
make it an instrument to glorify God, was strongly pressed. Chil- 
dren should be taught to hate the wrong, and it should be held up 
to them that their characters would be marred by giving way to 
many things. The confusioa in children's minds which would result 
from one standard of behavior in the presence of visitors and 
another at other times, the importance of knowing the standard which 
they make for themselves between school hours, the effectiveness of 
throwing upon themselves the Responsibility for discipline as much 
as possible, and the great importance of home training in mattera 
of conscience, were among the practical points brought out 
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Allen G. Thomas read a paper on reference books and authorities 
He said that a dictionary, a cyclopsedia, and an atlas were essential 
to a school, recommending, for the second, Johnton and Chambers^ 
among the cheaper ones, and the Encydopadia Britanniea for all who . 
could obtain it. In consulting authorities it is of great importance 
that we know the bias of an author, and instanced Lineard, D' 
Aubigne, Macaulay, Motley, and Froude as prepossessed in favor 
of Catholics, Protestants, William III, William of Orange, and 
Henry VIII respectively. He would have us more especially con- 
sult those authors who nad made a life study of the subject, like 
GKbbon, Prescott, and Bancroft Children must be taught to eon- 
suit these books and the method of finding collateral knowledge. 
The whole address was very practical. 

In answer to the Questions how we were to iudge of the authority 
of an author, he said we must follow the opinions of those most com- 
petent to know — ^the judgement of educated men. Something to 
judffe by might be obtain^ from books like the works of AUibone 
and Dr. Thomas. 

Eli Jdy, of Earlham Collie, followed in discussion. Children 
ought to be taught to use boobs. They often did not know how to 
find a thing when the books were present. He told of a conver- 
sation with A. Bronson Alcott, who said that havine no education 
from schools it became his custom early in life to follow up every 
statement of a fact which he heard or read to its ultimate authority. 
He would never take anything on faith, but would trace it back to 
its foundation, no matter how long it took. This habit had made 
him an educated man. 

Rebecca Thomas, of Haverford College, said she had been sur- 
prised to find how many reference books fifty dollars would purchase. 

Dr. Hartshorne was accustomed at home to keep the reference- 
books near the dining-room, so that they might be on hand to con- 
sult immediately when wanted. 

Calvin Pearson, of Earlham College, recommended ''scratch- 
books," in which to write down points which must be looked up. 

Edward Taylor thought the text-books were so narrow that refer- 
ence-books be^me a necessity. The habit of consulting them makes 
the pupils investigators. He suggested some literary entertainment 
to which admission could be charged as a means to buy reference- 
books. 

Calvin W. Pritchard, of Chicago, said that the way of using libra- 
ries should be taught in the common schools. 

Isaac Sharpless suggested the value of a book of synonyms, and 
thought that children might be taught to consult it. 

Barnabas Hobbs spoke, of the necessity of knowing something of 
the religious belie& of writers, for that would modify their way of 
looking at things. 

Several speakers were impressed with the value of an index to a 
book. 

Cyrus Hodgin, of Richmond, Indiana, would have children con- 
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suit reference-books, because of the value of the habits formed. 
Books, in general, were not intended to be read through, but to be 
consulted for the facts needed in any special work. 

A paper by Mattie C. Dennis, of Bloomingdale, Indiana, on ''Are 
the Metnods of Primary Education Consistent with Mind Develop- 
ment?" was opened by a reference to a French surseon who told how 
many operations of a certain difficult character he had performed. 
** And aid the patients recover ?" '' Only two of them ; but it was a 
brilliant operation." She considered the present system of cram- 
ming and grading in the public schools to be in the nature of this — a 
very beautiful system, but one from which few of the children re- 
covered. There were needed more teachers who knew the children's 
minds and would adapt their instruction to them. The senaibilities 
needed to be cultivated as well as the intellect The dry routine of 
definition and rule needs to give place to other methods, where sym- 
pathy and mutual understanding have more place. There would be 
an improvement if there were not so many female teachers in the 
schools. The discipline of the school was the main part and the 
formation of character the main object 

Cyrus Hodgin in discussing the subject said that the Acuities 
opened in the following order : 

1. The perceptive fiu^ulties, 

2. Memory and imaginatioo, 

3. The reason, 

and that the instruction should be adapted to this order. The 
will must be guided rather than broken, the activities of children 
must be directed, not repressed, for they cannot be quieted. Of the 
teachers of common schools, more than one-half had no other edu- 
<sation than what they gained in the public schools, and thev could 
take no proper steps m the riffht direction for want of knowledge. 

Oliver White, of Dublin, Indiana, considered that the public schools 
crushed out individuality, and that the business of the teacher was 
not to give information but to develop minds. The subjects taught 
were too numerous and too extended. 

. Lyndon Hobbs, of North Carolina, said that we must follow the 
metnod of induction in our school work. Teachers were needed 
who understood psychology and would allow its laws to govern their 
instruction. 

Israel P. Hole did not like to see a tendency to disparage the 
public schools. They were doing a noble work. All the States 
that had public-school systems remained loyal to the Union and the 
others seceded. 

Edwin Stanley, of Lawrence, Kansas, considered that much of 
the lack of interest of city children was due to the fitct that they 
had no work to do at home. For country children it was holiday 
to go to school and they worked with a will. He did not believe 
in the extreme we were running into in the way of making easy 
work. There must be some hawl work, and it was good for thi 
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ohildren to have it. We must not cut out all the impractical part,, 
for there would be but little lefL Education was not all easy, and 
an easy education was no good preparation for life. 

Aquila Pickering considered that the fact that ninety per cent of 
the business men come from the country was due to the habits of 
observation and work they formed there. 

The President, Joseph J. Mills, said that the so-called Quincy 
methods had been in use in Indianapolis ten years ago. Life in the 
country is natural — close to nature — and the child develops symme* 
trically, like a tree standing by itself. Written examinations he 
considered of value from their educating tendency, but to have little 
worth as a test of promotion, and that the worth diminished as the 
grade was lower. They were little' used for that purpose now in 
Indianapolis schools, lie did not find much lack of interest in 
school work among their schools, and thought that the objections 
to the rigidity of the system were made too much of. Education 
could not be all entertainment Children should be taught to 
work. 

Philip C. Gkurett read a paper on the ''Industrial Education of 
Women." He went over the history of industrial education in this 
and foreign countries, and showed that in these days when trades 
onions deny the right of apprentices to learn trades, it was ueces- 
tarv that the State should take the matter in hand and traiu their 
artisans in schook. He ]?ftve descriptions of certain schools where 
manual work was done for part of the day and ordinary school 
work the remainder, and thought that the establishment of sudi 
schools might settle some important social questions. In many 
trades women as well as men could take a part, but certain others 
were adapted to men only. In trades involving skill and quickness 
without much strength, women could min a pr^edence, and he men- 
tioned a large number of these. His remarks were principally 
adapted to cities and places where large manufactories existed, 
where it was necessary for women to do much toward making a 
living for themselves. 

Francis K. Carey followed. He said that business in its present 
state was fitted for men, but that when the proper modifications 
were made in it women could readily engage without injury to their 
health or business prospects. The work of women must be adapted 
to their physical condition, and so arranged that they would not sac- 
rifice their health before marriage or that of their children after. 
There was no degradation in women learning a trade, but it rather 
increased their strength of character. If they married, there would 
be no loss, and if ''they were left" their traae would be invaluable 
to them, while their independence would help them in securing a 
happy marriaea 

Sarah Morrison expressed the wish that she had learned a trade, 
and hoped that the students at Bryn Mawr would be taught to do 
the household work, as at Mount Holyoke and Wellesley. 
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Dr. Hartehome 4said that Dr. Clarke's work, Sex in Educaium, 
was too etroDg and had done harm. 

Ludovic Estes, of Spiceland, Indiana, did not think the social 
standing of a woman who learned a trade should be lowered by it. 

L. Lyndon Hobbs read a paper on " Courses of Study for Friends' 
High Schools." He advocated a three-years' course for those not 
going to college, with Latin as an elective, and a four-years' prepara- 
tory course for college. The reason he made the former so short was 
that the average attendance at high schools was less than this, and 
many could be induced to remain this time to graduate. He out^ 
lined a complete course, with subjects in order, which will probably 
be printed with his paper. 

Israel P. Hole followed. He advocated different courses for dif- 
ferent wants. There was especial need to drill well on Eaglish, our 
own language, and while he advocated teaching German for culture 
and for use, he would not allow it to become the home language in 
any family. He thought that a common language was necessary to 
create unity in the country. Study is a means to an end — which 
end is culture. The first question to ask is, therefore, What culture 
will a study yield ? The second : What is its value for business ? 
Education is at present too utilitarian. 

The next paper was bv Thomas Kimber, of Long Island, on the 
" Necessity of Friends' Schools." He went over some of the doc- 
trines and principles of Friends, and said that in order to conserve 
these principles it was advisable to have schools where the children 
of Friends' should be taught them. This teaching should not be 
the external forms of Quakerism, but the fundamental doctrines. 

Barnabas Hobbs would have a complete course of training in the 
theology of Quakerism, so that our church officers would be able to 
explain all about the principles of Friends. 

Other speakers considered that the mission of Friends' schools 
should be only to give better instruction than could be found else- 
where, and that tne children should be unconsciously drawn to 
Quakerism by the lives and character of the instructors. Systematic 
training in theology was deprecated by others, and the making of 
Christians rather uian Quakers was said to be the object of Friends' 
schools. Still others, while not approving of teaching extensive the- 
ologv, would give some instruction in the 8imf)le views of Friends' 
teaching ** what was right, and Quakerism incidentally." The dis- 
cussion was a valuable one, showing considerable differences of 
opinion as to the amount of denominational training to be given, 
but no difference as to the advisability of having scnools separate 
from the public schools for Friends' children. 

A paper written by Thomas Chase was read by the secretary, on 
" The Teacher of the Future." First of all, the teacher of the future 
must have a broad culture ; that is necessary for teaching the ele- 
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meotary branches. He will be still more imbued with the love of 
learning and have a better training than the teacher pf the present. 
He will have a better character and will do more to fill his pupils 
with sound morals, and lastly, he will guard his health and cultivate 
his strength, recognizing the value of these things. These ideas 
were elaborated with considerable fullness, and the simplicity and 
directness of the paper were much admired by several speakers. 

Eli Jay considered the colleges a better preparation lor teaching 
than the normal schools. They gave the first requsite mentioned, 
broad culture. 

J. J. Mills agreed with this, and said that Indiana Normal School 
had a special course for college graduates. 

Rebecca Thomas thought that to follow the practice of the best 
teachers wa^a good normal training. 

Dr. Dougan Clark considered the culture the important thing for 
a teacher, and it did not make much difference what kind of a col* 
lege course a man had. A person would never r^^t havine studied 
Latin, no matter how much or how little of it he had. Alexander 
Hamilton used to study Euclid in his intervals of work for the sake 
of the correct mental habits begotten in him, but teachers, like poets, 
were manv of them born, not made. 

Isaac Sharpless called attention to the part of the paper treating 
of health, and said that teachers should do work as if they expected 
to teach all of a long life-time. 

Oeorge Hartley thought that the difficulty with many teachers lay 
in the fact that they did not make the connection between theory and 
application sufficiently clear. The children did not consider that 
the rules and methods had any relation to actual cases. 

Joseph J. Mills said that the young teachers of to-day would be 
the old teachers of the future. He thought there would be some 
more men like Dr. Arnold and Horace Mann and Mark Hopkins, 
men who could take an interest in and sympathize with young peo- 
ple, in whom age produced no coldness, but who, with all their ntcul- 
ties ripened by experience, could still be young in spirit and thought. 
Teachers should also be men of affiiirs, who had had contact with 
men and were not recluses, and they should be living epistles, who 
would by their lives exert their best influences, who would feel their 
work their duty, so as to say. Woe is me if I teach not I 

Mattie C. Dennis thought that the characters of young teachers 
should be carefully inquired into. Many were too young, and some 
with certificates were immoral. There could not be too much care 
exercised. 

Ella C. Wright would have all teachers paid alike for the same 
work, whatever their sex, and Martha H. Oarrett mentioned Vassar 
and Dr. Rhoads Oermantown Friends' School as instances of this. 

Dr.Hartshome addressed the meeting from notes on the subject of 
"School Hygiene." He said that school-work ought not to hurt 
health. There was a tendency of doctors to charge all cases of ill 
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health of children to schools. The locality should be chosea so as 
to be dry and healthy, and, if in the city, there should be some grass 
around. The amount of space around should be at least equal to 
twice that occupied by the building. There should not be more 
than two stories for school-work proper. The comers should be 
toward the cardinal points, so as to have light on all sides. The 
amount of space in a room should be two hundred and fiily to three 
hundred cubic feet per pupil. The windows should be hiffh, the 
upper parts being the most valuable, the walls some neutral color, 
and the ceiling white. A room for thirty children should be twenty 
by thirty, and thirteen feet high. The light should be steady and 
close to the books, and the eyes should be allowed to change their 
focus frequently. Recesses should not be done away with, and all 
classes should change every hour. Calisthenics are veryr necessary 
and sleep should be plentiful. Co-education he considered an aid to 
health. The whole was very practical and should be read in full. 

The officers of the Society tor the next five years were elected, aa 
follows : President, James Wood, of Mount Risco, New York ; Sec- 
retary, Isaac Sharpless,of Haverford College ; Vice-Presidents, Pro- 
fessor Alpheus McTaggart, of Earlham CoUege, and Edmund Stan- 
ley, of Lawrence, Kansas; Assistant Secretaries, Hannah £. Davies^ 
Spiceland, Ind., and Rosa E. Lewis, of Penn College, Oskaloosa,. 
Iowa ; Treasurer, William W. White, of Adrian, Michieau. 

A resolution adopting The Student as the organ or the Asso- 
ciation was passed. 

After a summary of the proceedings by Dr. James E. Rhoadsand 
a period of silence, the President declared the meeting of the Edu- 
cational Association of Friendi in America adjourn^ to the year 
1888, at such time and place as the Executive Committee should 
decide upon. Isaao Shabplebb. 



The Evils of a Royal Road. — It is, possibly, a fiiult of mod- 
ern school training that it relieves the pupil of much work that he 
ought to be made to do. Pupils expect the teacher to make their 
path through the school course a royal road. Every difficulty must 
be removed and every intricacy explored bv the teacher, before the 
pupils are prepared to follow. If a pupil mils to solve the problem 
with the romimum expenditure of tnought an'd labor, he suspends 
further effort until the teacher comes to his aid. He waits to have 
pointed out to him the words to whose spelling he should give par- 
ticular attention. The teacher mu^t pronounce and define all new 
words for him, even though a dictionary lies open before his eves. 

Under such instruction it is not strange that naturally bright 
children become indolent and inattentive.— 5ttp<. Aldon, Ohio. 

" The strength of a town does not consist in its towers and build- 
ings, but in counting a great number of learned, serious, honest,, 
well-educated citizens." — Martin LiUher. 
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OontrSmted. 

PUBLIC MEETING OP THE SOCIETY FOR HOME 

CULTURE. 

The third annual public meeting of the Society for Home Cul- 
ture was held in the committee room of Friends' Meeting>house at 
Germantown, on the 16th of Sixth month, 1883, at three o'clock 
in the afternoon. Moet of the members of the Society residing 
near were in attendance, and a considerable number of other per- 
sons interested in the general objects of the Society. • 

Watson W. Dewees, secretary, read the following report for the 
season of 1882-83 : 

Whether our work be in a wide or a narrow field, it is right that 
we pause from time to time to survey it in all its departments, that 
we may know exactly what progress if any we are making. In 
presenting this annual report, the secretary is glad to announce that 
the past year has been marked by an increase in membership, and 
in the general efficiency and usefulness of the Society for Home 
Culture. There is evidence of greater regularity in work and fewer 
disappointments as the methods of the Society are better understood. 
The whole number of student members enrolled for the season of 
1882-83 was sixty (not including those engaged in reading Friends' 
writings), for whom seventy-five different correspondences were re- 
quired. These were distributed as follows: Literature, 15; Amer- 
ican History, 9; Political Economy, 9; English History, 8; 
Travels, 6; Geology, 6; Modem History, 5; Grecian History, 4; 
Botany, 4 ; Astronomy, 3 ; Physical Geography, 8 ; Roman His- 
tory, 2 ; Chemistry, 1 ; total, 75. 

The average time of stud^ continues to be five months, eight 
months being the maximum time for which provision is made. This 
average appears low, but fairly represents the conditions as existing 
at present. Passing on to the next summary, we can readily explain 
the cause of the low average. 

The work done under tnese seventy-five entries is reported as 
having been, very good, 31 ; indifferent, 6 ; good, 25 ; bad, 1 ; no 
report or too few for grading, 12. 

One-fourth of our students have chosen to enter for more than 
one department. In a few cases this is done with good success, but 
generally one or the ot}ier is soon dropped. The presence of these 
names on our lists, however, with only one or two monthly reports, 
materially lowers the average. While we must accord to those who 
pay the stipulated fee the privilege of entering their names for as 
many courses as they wish, our experience shows very conclusively 
that in all ordinary cases it is better to take up one line of reading 
at a time. Only those who have much of leisure at command for 
such work can pursue two or more with good results. The desire 
for improvement which prompts students thus to undertake so much 
at the beginning, is a laudable one. It is usually, however, a favor- 
able omen when one course is dropped and the increase of time de- 
voted to the other. 

22 
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The plaa of a Lending Library, free even to the transportation of 
books both ways, has been continued. Practically the case stands 
thus : Student members pay a fee of two dollars annually. During 
the past year we have returned to them in the shape of postage, 
printing, etc., an average of two dollars and thirty-seven cents eadi, 
oeside die gratuitous services of Heads of Departments and Associate 
Correspondents who supervised the reading, and the free use of a 
Lending Library already aggregating nearly three hundred volumes, 
and to which additions are made as required. It is pleasant to 
know that most of the students seem to appreciate the work we are 
doin^. From various sources come words of encouragement and ex- 
pressions of gratitude for the privilege of membership. Some have 
expressed their appreciation of our work by heartily recommending 
it to their acquaintances, and in this way several interested readers 
have been added to our numbers. In all cases so far as known 
pleasant relations exist between students and correspondents. Foar 
have read with us regularly during the three seasons since the 
Society was organized. The greater part of our membership con- 
tinues as heretofore within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing — ^but fourteen were from Ohio, three from Iowa, one from Kan- 
sas, and one from Maine. Most of these are young men and women, 
the latter in excess, but six at least out of the sixty are heads of 
&milies. Four men engaged in active business transactions did 
very good work during t£e winter months and were among the most 
satisfactory students. 

One-half of all those who offer themselves as students are former 
Westtown scholars, and nearlv all the remainder were educated at 
schools below the grade of colleges, a circumstance which indicates 
the sphere of our greatest us^fuluess. College graduates are not 
likely to require such direction or assistance as we render. But 
those whose school life ends somewhere between an intermediate and 
a high-school course of study may with great profit to themselves 
pursue a r^ular course of reading afterward. To such our Society 
offers peculiar advantages, and to such we trust experience will 
more and more commend the methods of reading which we recom- 
mend. 

The receipts for the year were as follows : 

Gash on hand, Sixth month 11th, 1882, $26 96 

Fees of Students, 120 00 

Postage donated, 3 90 

Total receipts, $160 86 

Expenses.— For Printing and Stationery, $48 60 

" Postage, 48 72 

Total expenses, 97 S8 

Balance on hand Sixth month 16th, 1883, $53 54 

Of the separate fund for the Lending Library there remained in 
the treasurer's hands, Sixth month 11th, 1882 : 
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Gtth balanee^ $29 40 

Contributions during the year, 206 00 

Total receipts, $284 40 

Net outlay for books during the year,* $133 95 

Postage on books, 4529 

Total expenses, $179 24 

Cash on hand Sixth month 16th, 1883, 55 16 

Total, $234 40 

*Thli Item derived from cost of books purchased 1281.72, less value of those retained 
by siudents f97.T7. 

Following the report, Anne Balderston read a paper showing the 
methods of work in the department of literature. 

Thomas K. Brown read an abstract received from a student dur- 
ing the year on political economy. 

Davis H. Forsythe described the methods of work in the depart- 
ment of American history. 

Samuel Morris gave a short account of the work done by those 
who had read in Friends' literature, under the direction of some 
members of the Executive Committee. An encouraging degree of 
interest has been manifested. 

An essay on *' The Study of Greology " was read by one who had 
been a student in that department. 

Lindley M. H. Reynolds entertained the meeting with an address 
on the general subject of home culture. 

ADDBEBS. 

That distinffuished educational reformer, Pestalozzi, once said : '* I 
will put the education of the people into the hands of the mothers. 
I will transplant it from the school to the house." But the great 
majority of mothers then, as now, were found incapable of adminis- 
tering to the intellectual needs of their children. To a child asking 
assistance in its lessons, the parent replies : " Yes, I studied that 
book at school once, but now I do not remember a single rule." 
The mental development of the parents having ended with their 
school days, they send their children from home to obtain the 
same kind of culture which, in turn, shall end at the corresponding 
period in their lives; and so we go on, educating one generation 
after another in the schools in such a way that graduating day is re- 
garded as a well-defined mark separating one's period of mental 
culture from his subsequent life. 

The Societv for Home Culture has for its object the obliteration 
of this boundary line. 

Not that we expect parents to remember their text-book rules, 
but that such a spirit of mental improvement should pervade the 
atmosphere of home that the child's question may always strike a 
responsive chord in the breast of the parent whose mental powers are 
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accastomed too easily to lapse into the condition ascribed by the poet 
to Mary Uuwin's needles — 

" Once a shining store, 
Now rust disused and shine no more." 

Joeiah Quincy, in speaking of the Lazy Man's Club, an institu- 
tion at Harvard C)ollege many y^ars ago, relates how one of its 
members brought disgrace upon the Club by exerting himself so 
much as to run from the door of Holworthy Hall to the other side 
of the yard. The member cleared himself of the charge, however, 
by saying that some one had given him such a push as to set him 
going and he was too lazy to stop. 

Now this push illustrates our ideal in school education. It should 
be an impulse, remaining a permanent possession to us, spurriug on 
to an increasing and ever-widening mental activity; aud those 
institutions that are giving to their beneficiaries an impulse in men- 
tal culture equal in efficiency to what this lazy man claimed for the 
push he received are answering well the ends of their creation. 

But there are many causes which render this stimulating colle- 
giate afflatus accessible only to the few, and it is the need of the 
many that has called this Society and kindred associations into ex- 
istence. 

Adopting Pestalozzi's suggestion, we would transfer the seat of 
mental culture from the school-house to the home, or, rather, we 
would fain supply to the university of home that impulse to con- 
tinued mental development which -schools and colleges, either from 
incapacity or lack of opportunity, have failed to give. 

But jusst what part do we play in this drama of culture? Our 
roU is chit fly that of directors in the use of books-^" professors of 
bibliochresis the New York Nation would perhaps be pleased to 
call US. In the vast wilderness of literature with which we are sur* 
rounded there is great need tor guide-posts both as to what and how 
to read. 

Some one has recently investigated the nature of the mental ali- 
ment to which the Kansas City public-^chool children have been 
helping themselves, mostly from the city public library. The exami- 
nation embraced the readiug of about eighteen hundred pupils of 
both sexes for a period of eight months. Thirty per cent, of the 
books read were fiction, and eleven per cent, such as is denominated 
" yellow-back trash," and some of the children were readers of an 
illustrated paper of the most debasing character ; and yet we are 
told that no other public library in the United States can make such 
a favorable showing in the small percentage of objectionable litera- 
ture read. 

The Boston Public Library of three hundred and seventy thou- 
sand volumes reported a few years ago that two-thirds of its circula- 
tion were works of fiction, and three-fourths of this amount belonged 
to the lowest and most objeciiouable class of literature. These fig- 
ures are appalling, when we consider their source — the Athens of 
America, tn^ seat, par excellence, of culture. 
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Nature is said to abhor a v^uum. A vacant mind is a oontra- 
diction of terms. The child is taught to read without being in- 
structed in " bibliochresis." His untrained powers of discrimination 
do not ^uide him aright in the selection of reading matter, sensa- 
tional literature attracts his attention, and he is in danger of falling 
a prey to that most fruitful aeent of evil, bad books. 

There is, however, a vice of reading even where vicious books are 
wanting. M^ reading, observation, and experience have taught me 
that if there is any one thing about which we are distressingly ignor- 
ant and need intelligent guidance in, it is the right use of TOoks. A 
large public library of ^ood literature does not necessarily make a 
cultured community. No matter how extensive the collection, or 
how costly the case of brick or granite containing it, the library ma^ 
be a mausoleum instead of a laboratory of knowledge. The undi- 
rected reader may light upon the book that will supply his needs, 
but most likely he will not. 

Roaming among the alcoves of a library for *' something to read, 
no matter what," without anv special purpose or view, begets an 
aimless and desultory habit of reading, and one can say he has read 
a book and yet give evidence of having derived no mental culture 
therefrom, just as he may visit some noted place merely for the sake 
of being able to say he has been there. 

Edward Everett Hale relates the following : 

A theological student having been asked what he had been reading 
replied : '' Oh ! a capital book ; King lent it to me ; I will get him to 
lend it to you." 

The name of the author was then a^ked. 

" I do not remember his name. I had not known his name be- 
fore. But that made no difference. It is a capital book. King 
told me I should find it so, and I did ; I made a real study of it ; 
copied a good deal from it before I returned it." 

He was then asked whether it was a book of natural theology. 

** I don't know as you would call it natural theology. Perhaps 
it was. Tou had bettor see it yourself. Tell King it was the book 
he lent me." 

Was it a book of biography ? 

" Well, I do not know as I should say it was a book of biography. 
Perhaps you would say so. I do not remember that there was 
much oiography in it But it was an excellent book. King had 
read it himself, and I found it all he said it was." 

Did it explain Scripture 7 

*' Perhaps it did. 1 should not like to say whether it did or not. 
Tou can find that out yourself if you read it. But it is a very in* 
teresting book and a very valuable book. King said so, and I found 
it was so. You had bettor read it, and I know King can toll you 
what it is." 

This reader derived about as much benefit from that book as the 
boy gets who is hired by his father to read Butler's Analogy or 
Edwards on the Will, Our Association must take care that tnere 
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be DO congenial soil for any such growth in the field of our efibrts. 
If any one supposes our interest extends only to the point of supply* 
ing suitable literature, he should disabuse nimself of that idea at 
once. It ]a not enough to say, with Garlyle, ** Here are books ; fall 
to ! " A learned man, when asked by a tyro what books he should 

Ccure the better to advance himself in his profession, replied : ''A 
k of white paper." Bo we recommend, and writing is accordingly 
installed as the handmaid of reading. Communicating to others or 
committing to writing is not only a test of how profitable one's read- 
ing has been to him, but is also a most excellent auxiliary in makine 
his reading profitable. With all the efibrt that has been nut forth 
toward supplying reading matter for ^e people, far too little has 
been done ia the way of ** leading them so to read as to make their 
use of books a source of permanent benefit and a vital force in their 
lives." 

^ "It would be a great work," says one, ''to organize a literary so- 
ciety in every school-house in the State. It would draw both boys 
and men from the tavern and the store, and give them an interest 
in books and papers." Why not substitute the word home for 
school-house, and thus adopt the " natural method" in establishing 
these seats of culture. 

Their number would not only be greatly multiplied, but the boys 
and men would have a literary society to attend every evening, instead 
of once a week. We are not in need just now of any stimulus to 
club culture; such institutions have been cultivated too much already 
at the expense of the home. Dr. Dix, in his recent declamation 
against the higher education of women, was inconsistent enough to 
saj some valuable things. Here is one : '' If ever the present system 
of^ things shall have passed away amid strife, bloodshed, anarchy, 
and revolution more horrible than any which the world has yet seen, 
it will be because the home has ceased to be reverenced and defended 
as the fountain of civilization." It is not from education itself, no 
matter to what extent it is carried, that we need to fear any danger, 
but there are certain temptations surrounding the conditions under 
which school and college education is received whose evil tenden- 
cies are more or less patent to all. The matriculate in the Univer- 
sity of Home, however, escapes many of the undesirable concomi- 
tants which seem almost necessarily to attach to large collections of 
pupils at school. A college president, speaking of public opinion 
among students, says : " Before its power the settled judgments of 
individual opinion are of^n abandoned or overborne, the sacred 
associations of childhood are relaxed, the plainest dictates of truth 
and honor are misinterpreted or defied." 

Dr. Arnold once wrote : " Of all the painful things connected 
with my employment, nothing is equal to the grief of seeing a boy 
come to school innocent and promising, and tracing the corruption 
of his character from the influence of the temptations around him 
in the very place which ought to have strengthened and improved 
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And again, speaking of a boy who had been expelled from Rugby, 
Jbe says: " I always thought that school brought out the bad in his 
eharacter and repressed the good." 

If Cowper were now living, I think he would write a poem for us 
on Home Culture. To quote from his Triocinium : 

" Wei^h, for a moment, classical desert 

Against a heart depraved and temper hart ; 

******* 

Then why resign into a stranger's hand 

A task as much within yoar own command, 

That GK>d and nature, and jour interest too, 

8eem with one voice to delegate to you ? 

Why hire a lodgine in a house unknown 

For one who0e tenderest thoughts all hover round your own V* 

It is not the purpose of this paper, however, to treat of the evils 
of college life,' further than to call attention to the fact that those 
whose circumstances compel them to say *' sour grapes " to college 
training, are not always cut off from an unmixed good. 

In our work carried on by correspondence the lack of personal 
contact is a disadvantage, but this can be in great measure overcome 
by the vitally interested and sympathetic correspondent. 

When the late President Uai^eld was about to enter college he 
wrote to several institutions for terms and requirements for admis- 
sion. The replies were very much the same, with this additional 
from Williams, " If you come here we shall be glad to do what we 
can for vou." Gkirfield felt this sentence to be a kind of friendly 
grasp of the hand, and helped him to decide in favor of the institu- 
tion presided over by Dr. Hopkins, whom he found to be just such 
a man as would pen the above sentence to a young stranger seeking 
an education. It is quite possible, then, for a correspondent in 
Philadelphia to reach out and grasp the hand of a reader in North 
Carolina or Kansas, and put him in training for the Presidency, or 
turn a life without a purpose into one of lofty aspirations with great 
possibilities. 



The number of letters received at the Dead Letter Office during 
last year was 4,207,496, or more than 13,600 each working day. Of 
this number nearly 20,000 contained money to the aggregate value 
of upward of $44,000; 25,000 contained checks, draitsi money 
orders, and other papers to the total value of about $2,000,000 ; while 
52,000 had inclosures of postage stamps. This vast amount of mail 
matter was sent to the Dead Letter Office because three-fourths of 
the addresses could not be found ; one-eighth were addressed to 
euests in hotels who had departed without leaving addresses ; nearly 
300,000 were insufficiently prepaid, and as many more were either 
erroneously or improperly addressed. Eleven thousand bore no super- 
scription whatever. 
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Comtribnied. 

PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS AT WESTTOWN. 

In makiDg plans for new or extended buildings at Westtown, and . 
testing them by sanitary, economic, and educational principles, it is 
very important also to examine their probable effects upon the du- . 
eipilne by which the daily life of the school is regulated. 

In many respects Westtown is dual. It includes both sexes, and 
must have two sets of living-rooms complete, except the dining- 
room. Yet the institution has one single committee and one super- 
intendent It is single at meal-time and meeting time. The unifi- 
cation of the school work is steadily growing. 

It is a delicate problem to secure the essential separation, while 
providing for the desirable joining. Whenever the boys and girls 
are thrown together, the presence of the teacher should be felt 
among them, not as a watching authority, but as a guiding and re- 
strainmg influence. When the children are not so together they 
should be entirely separate, 

A boarding-school is at once school and home. For care out of 
school hours, we cannot do better than adopt those characteristics of; 
home discipline which will bear transplanting. They are two. 
First. At home, authority is vested in those whom the children love 
and respect, and from whom they receive most of their greatest 
pleasures. Secondly. The proper home is pervaded all over by the 
presence of those who have affectionate authority. The children are 
usually not much more numerous than the older members of the 
family, and these latter are practically everywhere. The child goes 
from room to room, with no thought of any change in the obligation 
or necessity for good behavior. 

At school, the caretakers must first sain for themselves the re- 
spect and the love or friendship of the children. 

They must then see that the influence thus acquired is fully used 
to prevent misconduct. Children are not restrained by the presence 
of such teachers, solely or chiefly, by fear of detection and punish- 
ment The digreepedfulnesB of any misconduct is a quicker and 
more frequent incentive. 

This prevention of disorder, by removing the temptations to it, or 
by counteracting the motives, is the best means which the teacher 
has for controlling those children who are not guided by the sense of 
duty or r^ard for right It is also the best means for cultivating 
those higher considerations. 

The last tw^ty years has seen government by influence supplant 
government by punishment, as the principal regulator of affairs in 
the boys' school at Westtown. The presence of the teachers at their 
regular posts, and their incidental passing about the rooms and halls 
occupied by the boys, is sufficient to preserve general good order, 
without any secret spying out of the children at unsuspected times. 
Of course, there are frequent occasions when punishment must be ad- 
ministered, but this does not alter the good feeling toward the 
general authority. 
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These considerations have an important bearing upon any 
plans for new accommodations. If the arrangements of the several 
Doys' departments be more simplified, if the walks of the teachers 
and children are thrown still closer together, while the boys are 
more comfortable and contented, the growth of good feeling will re- 
ceive a fresh impulse. If, on the other hand, the boys are scattered 
over disjointed parts of two or three buildings, if they have access to 
places seldom frequented by teachers, if the friction of moving from 
place to place be increased by long and dark or angular passages, if 
privileges which now come to certain students as a reward for 
good character be given as matters of right, then the hold of the 
mculty on the boys will be weakened, and order will have to be 
maintained by an acknowledged system of watching, with all its re- 
trograding tendencies. 

&)me of the various requisites in a new arrangement of buildings, 
which the foregoing considerations indicate to be of sufficient im- 
portance to be termed essetUicUy appear to be as follows : 

1. The boys and girls must have their daily living-rooms in 
opposite parts of the same building, with the supenntendent's 
office and the public parlors between them. 

2. The play-grounds of the boys and girls must be -adjacent to 
their respective mdoor living-places. 

3. All places frequented either by boys or girls during out-of- 
school hours must be accessible by them without their going out of 
their ordinary bounds. 

4. Rooms occupied by either sex must overlook neither the 
roomfl nor the play-grounds occupied by the other. 

5. All or nearly all of the class-rooms must be adjacent to each 
other, and so situated that they can be easily reached by either boys 
or girls. 

o. The dining-room must be central and of easy access. 

7. The location of the different executive departments should be 
such as to promote harmony of interests and unity of action. 

8. The entries and passages must be few and simple. There 
must be no places in which considerable bodies of pupils will be mov- 
ins when they will not naturally be under the eye of some care- 
taker. 

9. The class-rooms should be so located with reference to the 
living-rooms that the former may be used between school hours as 
quiet places for study. 

These requisites might probably be extended, but enough have 
been given to show how difficult it will be to make any combination 
of several buildings which will ffive the unity and simplicity which 
they demand. Yet how easily tney can all be secured in one build- 
ing, new from the foundation ! 

The reasons for retaining the old building, for the sake of the 
additional space it will ffive, as expressed two months ago in The 
Student, are many and strong ; yet they cannot be considered 
unless they are supported by a plan which will include the forego- 
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ing conditions. It is impossible to discuss here the many possible 
additional buildings, any of which would give the needed ca/wwii 
of new accommodations. But long thought and much planning has 
fully persuaded the writer that no separate buildins can be erected 
to l>e used in connection with those now standing which will not vio- 
late one-half of the requisites mentioned. Either an addition must 
be made to the present main building, or a new structure put in its 
place. Several plaQs for extensions might be drawn up which would 
not seriously interfere with any of our nine conditions. Thus, wings 
could be added to the front or back centre, or both, or to the two 
ends. These plans, however, are open to serious economical objec- 
tions, as they involve large additions or very extensive alterations 
in the present houses. 

One of the most feasible of such plans seems to be to put up a 
new main building on the eastern end of the present one, runnmg 
across the boys' yard. This would make a long back building out 
of the present old building, and a front wing out of the boys' school- 
house. With a little change in the boys' and girls' bounds, the sec- 
ond of our essential conditions would not be violated. 

But even if some such plan could be found which would be tol- 
erably free from serious objections, it is still very questionable 
whether it would not involve more expense, when the maintenance 
of it is considered, than would be incurred by a new building, giv- 
ing accommodations equal in extent and much superior in arrange- 
ment Thomas K. Browk. 



CJONCERNING CERTAIN DANGEROUS INFLUENCaES IN 

COLLEGE LIFE. 

In alluding to the subject of athletic sports, I am aware that I 
go upon ground where I am likely to be, by many, unwelcome. As 
there is an undoubted propriety in the student devoting a certain 
portion of his time to the healthful development of his body, I have 
naught to object to such employment, within reasonable limits, 
whether it be in the way of running, leaping, ball-playing, rowing, or 
similar bodily exercises. It is simply to that abuse of skilled athletic 
practice which has led to those competitive inter-collegiate and other 
matches — ^now become an acknowledged evil — that exception is taken. 
Previous to the late war, trials of skill in boat-rowing and ball- 
playing were, for the most part, confined to the impromptu contests 
Detween companies of students in the same institution. But the ambi- 
• tion now, as we well know, is to participate in formally arranged 
^ public matches between picked students of different colleges, with 
professional players occasionally brought in. The details of these 
matches being reported in all the daily papers, the participants in 
them feel that they are men indeed. As proofs of this manliness, 
betting on races, a liking for sporting papers, smoking, liquor- 
drinking, and other vices and indulgeucies gain headway, while 
party or class feeling grows more intense. 
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It may not always be that the studies of the lads are markedly 
n^lected by reason of this excessive participation in sports. Some 
of them will naturally be ambitious to excel in their studies ss well 
as in their public gymnastics, and will graduate well up in their 
classes. A greater number, however, will be willing to sacrifice 
excellence in their proper scholastic pursuits to a determination to 
enjoy themselves, whilst all will suffer m their religious life. As has 
been shown by dear experience in very many of the three hundred 
and sixty colleges of the land (and increasingly so of later years)^ 
the students wul be more ready of provocation, less tractable, less 
willing to come under discipline, even where it is judicious and whole^ 
some. Necessarily, the Bible and other religious books will be 
neglected, and the companionship of those who would be morally 
help All will be unsought Under such a preparation for the active 
duties of life, the spirit of speculation and worldlinees which has so 
eaten into the life of many churches will yet, when these students 
become business men, sap their vitality more and more. Oreat 
cause for gratitude is it that the students within our borders have 
been largely preserved from these sporting customs and from the 
outlawry and virtual infidelity, which, as many college Presidents 
can tell us, have fi:>llowed in their train. 

J. W. L., in " The FriendJ' 

[The writer of the above furnishes an additional paragraph, which is intro- 
duced here as bearing on the general question of the morals of college classes, 

A member of the graduating class of one of the large colleges 
has compiled an interesting little, pamphlet of statistics, after a 
thorough canvass of the habits, tastes, personal peculiarities, and 
future mtentions, etc., of the one hundred and forty-nine members 
which comprise the class. Sixty-five of those freely admit that they 
have practiced cheating in their lessons — one-third of the number 
doing so r^ularly ; forty-seven had had their moral sense so fiir 
blunted as to be found ready to say that they did not think it wrong 
to deceive the faculty ; one-half of the class confessed that they were 
in the habit of using profane language ; seventy-three (or within one 
and one-half of hali the class) that they gamble, whilst sixty-five 
were drinkers of intoxicating liquors. ''The habit of cheating,'' 
sajs President McCosh, "goes into the business of life, and continues 
with a man all his days." The like remark is, perhaps, equally ap- 
plicable to dram-drinking and swearing. The editor of the New 
York Observer^ from whose paper the above statements are con- 
densed, expresses with reluctance the opinion that a similar careful 
inquiry as to the moral standing of a large proportion of the higher 
institutions of learning would disclose a similar state of things. It 
does not follow that ''higher education " can only be obtained at the 
price of the sacrifice of principle which were laid in careful home 
training. It shows, in part, that the home training was not careful, 
while it admonishes us, as Friends, not weakly to give way to those 
popular social customs and publicly advertised sports which are much 
more captivating than they are morally wholesome. 
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CARPENTRY AS A HOBBY. 

« 

A city carpenter, commenting upon the fancy that many well-to- 
do people have for doing carpentry work, observes that it seems to. 
be a relief for men who work with their brains to start up a job now 
and then with their own hands. Talking with a Sun reporter, he said : 

" 1 know an up-town physician who often devotes several hours to 
carpentry after a hard aay's work in his profession. He once left 
word for me to call at 11 o'clock at night to help him to do some 
ripping on hard stuff; we did not get through until 2 o'clock in the 
mominff. His wife told me she hful long since become accustomed 
to his hammering, and did not mind it. He was excitable and 
deeply interested in his profession ; carpentry work quieted his 
nerves. The Doctor always looked at a piece of wood very attoi- 
tively before sawintr it, and measured it up with his eye. I think 
he was calculating for the job pretty much as though he was having, 
to do with an arm or leg. It seems kind of natural that a surgeon 
should take to carpentry. 

"These amateur carpenters do ^ood work sometimes. They are 
able to take the requisite time to it, and can afford to throw out 
any material that is not perfectly good, or that they have spoiled 
in working up. 

*^ No, I cannot say I've noticed that the fancy for hammering is 
stronger in one set of men than in another. People of New England, 
descent may possibly have a more powerful leaning in that 
direction than some other folks have. The genuine Yankee takes 
much delight in making table and chairs and in doing repairing; 
around the house. To drive a nail in solidly seems to tickle the 
New England mind. The fine cabinets and desks and highly orna- 
mented pieces of work are turned out mostly bv professional men. 
Two business men that I know have a special rancy in the line of 
wheelwright work, such as baby carriages. A man on Long Island 
had a passion for making odd-shaped, Udl clocks, and a man living 
on the Hudson River will turn out as handsome an oak chest as 
you would wish to see. He uses English wood which has been car&-: 
fully seasoned. In fact, most of them have specialties. Some prefer 
house carpentry, and are always pulling down or putting up some- 
thing new for the family's comfort ; others take to joinery, marque- 
try, or fiincy turned work. 

^ *' A lawyer told me that with a plane in his hand he could some- 
times origmate a much better defense for a client than he could, 
with a pen ; the pen came in onlv after his line of treatment had 
been thought out He said that the points for the best defense he 
even made came to him just as he succeeded in getting the better of a 
knotty piece of cherry which had bothered him tJ^e whole evening. 
I asked him why he chose carpentry to work at rather than some- 
thing else. He said it was because it combined exercise with ideas. 
He had tried the gymnasiums, but that kind of exercise did not in- 
terest him."— 3f(M<iry. 
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OonirUnded. 

IMPROVED SPELING. 

In hia last artid on " I^ad Spelling " — The Student, No. 10, p. 
826 — F. hits upon a wurd hwich properly cums under that hed, and 
asks me if I would change the speliog of degrade, degraded, etc. I 
anser, I would not; neither had I any more iutention of puting an. 
e in degradation than I had in the same sentens of making Prof^sor 
LouDsbury gilty of uziue the vulgar frase, " I hav got to lem," 
insted of " 1 hav yet to lern ;" or than P. himself had of printing 
his police question with a period after it. There is no mysterious 
depth in any of the five, ten, or twenty rules, from hwich a speling 
may be drawn up, hwich is in itself contrary to the authorized pro- 
nunciation. All improved spelings must be such as giv the wurds 
a fonetic form, or approach it. 

And in this connection it may be wel to state again hwat was said 
in the first of these articis, viz. : — ^That thru improved speling we 
aim at fonetic speling. It is true that much may be gained by im- 
proved speling, but it it wer our sole object to drop useles letters, or 
80 &r approximate a fonetic form as is possibl with our present al- 
fiibet, the reform would be too imperfect to justify all the efforts that 
ar being put forth on its account. And yet such improved, 
spelings as cum under the progresiv rules of the reform ar veir 
valuabl, both as labor-saving devices, and as showing that there is 
no intrini-ic sacrednes or merit about our comon speling, hwich for- 
bids a change for the better. There is not even such uniformity in 
our standard dictionaries as to deter us irom deviating firom the au- 
thorized speling, for foar we shal detract from the forse of the 
standard. Many persons speak of the dictionary as if it wer a kind 
of sacred scripture, in hwich we might expect to find the agreement 
and uniformity of revelation. In fact, there is neither uniformity 
in the dictionaries themselves, nor agreement between one and 
another. This is strikingly shown by a report made a few munths 
ago to the Speling Reform Asociation. At the last meeting of the 
Asodatiou Professor Charles P. O. Scott, of Oolumbia College, 
was apointed to prepare a list of wurds in simplified speling au- 
thorized by the standard dictionaries. The list would mal^e a pam- 
flet of sum thirty or forty pages. The report and part of the list 
apeard in The Fonetic Ticher for last munth. The list is made 
from Webster's, Worcester's, and Stormonth's English Dictionaries, 
and consists of such wurds as hav a number of authorized spelings. 
These ar shown to vary from two to eleven^ and ilustrate in an 
apropriate manor the shocking confusion in hwich our so-calld 
standard orthografy exists. 

" By simplified spelings," Professor Scott says, " the reader wil un- 
derstand such as ar les complex or irregular than those generally or 
ocasioually in use, and such, therefore, as aproximate or atain a purely 
fonetic form. * * ♦ The preferens here given to simplified form is 
grounded solely upon the fact that they aproximate or atain a fonetic 
speling. No other ground of preferens can wel be defended by any one 
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who knows anything about etymology or fonetics or filology in gen- 
eral. As for the 'etymological objection/ the ^Btvorit argument 
brought against the simplification of our speling, it is a specious ab- 
surdity, bom of sheer ignorans. It cannot be too often or too em- 
faticafly repeated that whoever urges this objection betrays his own 
ignorans of the merest elements of etymology. Etymology is the 
siens of the forms of wurds, and the forms of wurds ar their fonetic 
spelings. Unfonetic spelings must be reduced to a fonetic form be- 
fore the etymologist can make any use of them. To say that fonetic 
speling would be unfavorabl to etymology is every hwit as absurd as 
to say that life would be unfavorabl to existens. 

" To this principl of prefering a fonetic or an aproximately fonetic 
speling, hwen it hapens to be one of a number of various spelings 
authorized by standard dictionaries, no valid objection can be made. 
On hwat ground, for exampl, can one defend the speling of adte, 
hwen the shorter, simpler, and exactly fonetic form, ads, is preferd 
by Webster, and is admited as correct, tho a secund choise, by Wor- 
cester and Stormouth? And hwy should we longer cliogto the 
speling rhyme, hwen Worcester (in the supplement) declares that 
rime is the proper speling ; hwen Webster admits rime as a secund 
choise, and nwen we know that rhyme is due to a miserabl blunder of 
sum sixteenth-century Oreekling, who knew as litl about Qreek as 
he did about English ?" 

P. thinks the government should take hold of this question and 
nuuntain a uniform standard of speling and pronunciation* Has he 
becum alarmd at the prospect of " bad speling " ? or has he becum a 
convert in a certain sense, and would call upon Congres to regulate 
the inevitabl reform ? But this matter, like many others, can be 
more safel j left in the hands of the filologists and soolars of the Eng- 
lish-speaking nations, than in the hands of a government oomision. 
Let us only hav an international alfabet, with as many signs as 
there ar sounds to be reprezented, and let books printed in such an 
al&bet be put into the hands of the children of our vast domain and 
mixt population, and the movement wil go sweepingly on to a 
greater practical uniformity than coud ever he atained by any means 
with our present standard. J. Fbakkun Davis. 

Cost op Wajbl and Education.— A Belgian statistician has iust 

published some interesting facts about the comparative sums paid by 

each citizen in the various countries of Europe for war purposes and 

for education. In England war taxes per capita amount to $4.45, 

educational to 75 cents; in France the respective amounts are 

$5.17 and 38 cents, in Prussia $2.83 and 68 cents, in Russia $2.46 

and 8 cents, m Italy $1.85 and 16 cents, in Austria $1.60 and 39 

cents, m Switzeriand $1.16 and $1. Of all these countries the last 

18 the only one that makes a decent comparative showing for the 

mstruction of youth. The Russian figures are peculiarly signifi- 
cant. 



1 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
DaxM Surveying is to appear in a new edition. 

A. H. Welah, author of 7%^ Dcvehvmeni of English LiteraJture and 
Language, will soon publish a new worK — The EeserUiaU of Oeomdry, 

The poet Whittier is said to have been so pained by the use made of 
Carlyle'is letters, that he has set to and burned the greater part of his 
own correspondence lest it should be published after he is gone ; and he 
wishes his friends to do the same. — LUerary World, 

Alfred L. Sewell, No. 40 State Street, Chicago, Illinois, sends us a 
sample of an Envelope Wallet intended primarily for scholars in First- 
day schools, but convenient and useful lor any who desire to carr^ a 
number of notes or memoranda in small compass. It contains nve 
pockets and is strongly made. 50 cents per dozen, five cents each. 

Db. Chablbs W. Dulle's What to do first in Accidents and Emer- 
<feneies gives a number of vitally valuable hints and instructions which 
ought to be part of the mental furniture of every man and woman. So 
true it is that the best-eauipped minds are often deplorably deficient in 
practical knowledge of tnis kind, and that it is knowledge very simply 
and easily acquired, if we could suppose the contents of this little 
book generally memorized, it would oe an assurance of the constant 
savine of life and amelioration of suffering. (P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 
Philadelphia.) — The American, 

Palliseb, Pallibbr & Co., of Bridgeport, Connecticut, architects and 
publisher&of standard works on architecture, have sent us a sample 
sheet containing plans and specifications of a very tasteful modem eignt- 
room cottage witn tower, and also with the necessary modifications for 
building it without the tower, and with but six rooms if desired. In its 
most costly form, the outlay is estimated at $3,000 ; if only six rooms are 
included, the cost may be reduced to $1,700 or $2,000. Details are dven 
of mantels, stairs, doors and casings, cornices, etc. The publishers nave 
found it the most popular plan they have ever issued, and state that it 
bas been adopted in more than five hundred instances within their 
knowledge. The same firm issue specifications in blank adapted for 
frame or brick buildings of any cost ; also forms of building contracts, 
and several books on modem, inexpensive, artistic cottage plans which 
are of practical value and convenience to every one interested. 

A Manual of English History , for the use of schools. By Edward M. 
Lancaster, Principal of Stoughton School, Boston, Massachusetts. 12mo, 
303 pp. New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. Price, $1.60. 

We have read this book with real pleasure and incline to give it the 
first place among the various books of the kind with which we are ac- 
quainted. The teacher who has toiled for years to extract .firom the 
story of English history those things which will be of most service to 
bis pupils, and has supplemented the average text-book with choice bits 
of political or social historv which seemed to explain important epochs 
in the jip'owth of the people, may find in this volume the verv ^cts he 
has desired to keep before his classes. Barren periods and the stories 
of long wars whicn involved no important principle, are dwelt upon but 
briefly, and the space thus gained is devoted to very full and satisfactory 
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accounts of those reyolutionarj periods, when, in the furnace heat of 
political strife, the underiying pnnciples of constitutional liberty were 
gradually taking shape. 

The author states, in the preface, that " The most valuable lesson to be 
learned by American youth from the historyof the Mother Country is 
the worth of liberty, civil and religious." The book has been written 
from this standpoint, and most fully is the idea carried out. It is there- 
fore oarticularly valuable as an outline for general reading and as an 
introauction to the study of our own Constitution. Few people are 
aware, until their attention is turned to it, how striking are the resem- 
blances between the political systems of the two countries, or how many 
of our own political principles have their beginnings far back in the re- 
cords of the English people. 

It is no mean praise, also, of this work to sav that while wars and bat- 
tles are given in natural order the history of the people is made most 
prominent. Many events unnoticed in other books of the kind, but im- 
portant to one who would understand the real history of the English 
nation, are here allotted space proportional to their importance. The 
rise, growth, and early persecutions of the Society of Friends are appro- 
priately mentioned. The true causes of the American Revolutionary 
war, the Reform Legislation of 1832, the Foreign Policy of England, 
and many other topics of equal importance are handled mth clearness 
and force. 

If the book has demerits — and what book has not ? — ^they lie in two 
particulars. First, there is possibly too strict an adherence to what 
might be called the political or legal phases of the nation's growth. Yet 
we think that the thread of history is wanting in completeness if it does 
not include mention of men famous in literary and scientific pursuits. 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton, are mentioned, it is true, but the stu- 
dent who is able to grapple with this book should be able to place 
correctly in point of time such names as Newton, Addison, Dryden, 
Watt, Stephenson, Wordsworth, the Herschels, and others. Our in- 
debtedness for the material of literary and scientific culture is quite as 
real as for political principles. Secondly, there is just a hint in some 
paragraphs of attempts at fine writing and the use of words and expres- 
sions scarcely simple enough for a text-book of the kind. But the work 
as a whole nas strong merits to commend it, and teachers gain by its 
publication. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

No. SO.—Who are England's five greatest poets alluded to in Swinton's 
Universal History, page 284? E. S. 8. 



No. 31. — Is there any warmth in moonshine? It is a somewhat prev- 
alent saying that frosts during full-moon (or when quite bright) will not 
do as much damage to vegetation as they would if there were no moon. 
Is this correct? I would like a full explanation. E. S. S. 

Answer to No. 31. — ^The warmth of moonshine is scarcely perceptible. 
It is hardly likely it would have any effect on frosts. The coincident^ 
stated above is, probably, either an accident or imagination. I. S. 
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ITEMS. 

— ^If, in teaching a child, you are vexed with it for a want of adroitneHS, 
try, if you have never triea before, to write with your left hand, and 
then remember that a child is all left hand. 

— Wilmington College graduated four students. In the afternoon of 
commencement day the new telescope, described in a recent number of 
The Student, wan presented to the college with appropriate cere- 
monies. 

— "The report for the section of Physical Geography states that nearly 
one-third of the whole number of students were married ladies, whicn 
seems to be a hopeftil indication that such begin to recognize that mental 
culture needs to be continued with the practical duties of life to main- 
tain a true balance of character ; and in the department of science it is 
especially noticed that ladies join it for the sake of their children — one of 
them writing that she hopes her boj will reward her by becoming a 
good judge of minerals and an enthusiastic collector of them." — From An- 
nual Be]^frt, Boston Society, for Study at Home, 

— Eabi.ham Commencement. — There has not been a commencement 
in several years whioh has, apparently, at least, received so much &vor- 
able comment. The graduates were all persons of matured minds, eager 
in the search of truth. It was plain from their eiaavs that their efforts 
had not been in vain. The class of '83 has always been a class of pro- 
gressive spirit, and has had a potent influence for ^ood in their college 
associations for the last two years. It started out with twelve membws, 
but only numbered five at jpradnation. Four of its former members, 
.owinr to absence, are now. m the Junior class, and four are dead. — 
BarlhamUe, 

The exercises were as follows : 

1. Truth— Susie Harrison, Richmond. 

2. Individualism — ^I. M. Cooke, Amo. 

8. The Force of Impudence — ^L. Snltzbaugh, Eureka Springs, Ark. 

4. Compromise — A. Kjiight, Bloomingsport. 

5. The Opening Door — Dora White, Cewisville. 
tf. Every Day—B. £. Pretlow, Dublin. 

7. Conferring Degrees. 

8. Baccalaureate Address — Edward Taylor, M. A., Vincennes. 

A sad event marred the programme. I. M. Cooke, who was to have 
graduated, was taken sick a few days before commencement, and died 
Uie following night. He is spoken of as a young man of great promise. 

— ^The annual commencement exercises of the Friends' School were held 
in Alumni Hall yesterday morning, and attracted a l&rse gathering of 
the graduates of the institution and friends. The platform was hiimd- 
somely adorned with flowering plants, ferns, and floial designs, the class 
motto, Abewit,Studia in Moree^ oeing displayed in letters of everg^en 
above the arched recess. Seated upon the platibrm were the principal, 
Augustine Jones, the corps of instructors, the Board of Trustees, and 
there were also among the distin^ished guests, John B. Alley, Member 
oi Congress from Lynn, Mass. ; Mayor Falmer, of Boston, formerly an 
instructor in Latin in the school ; ex-Mayor Buflum and Charles F. 
Coffin, of Lynn ; Jonathan Cbace and Henry J. Spooner, Representa- 
tives in Congress, and others. There were twenty members in the 
graduating cbss, eleven ^ntlemen and nine ladies. The essa^rs and 
oratioiy were delivered with distinctness of enunciation and elocutionary' 
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skill, and the variouB subjectB were treated in a sound, practical manner. 
Miss Jones, the valedictorian, gracefully and impressively addressed the 
trustees, teachers, school-mates, and class, and Principal Jones made the 
award of diplomas, prefacing the ceremony with brief remarks, in which 
he complimented the graduating class for its proficiency in study and 
excellent deportment. — Providence Journal. 

The blank places of Friends' Bloomingdale Academy Catalogue are 
filled with various appropriate selections. Among them we nndthe 
following : 

'' Live low and sparingly -till my debts be paid ; but let the learning of 
the children be lioeral ; spare no cost, for oy such parsimony all is Tost 
that is saved." — William Penn to his wife. (See Banerqffs U. Si, Part 
II, Chapter xvi.) 

** The riches of the commonwealth 
Are free, strong minds and hearts of health ; 
And more to her than gold or grain, 
The cunning hand and cultured brain." 

" Men of wisdom and virtue are requisite to preserve a good constitu- 
tion ; and these qualities do not descend with worldly inheritance, but 
are to be carefiilly propagated by a virtuous edneation of the youth." 
— Penn's Frame of Government. 

'* Instruction in eood and commendable learning is to be preferred 
before wealth." — ScUutes of Pennsylvania under Penn (See Kimf9 Ofm- 
mentariesj lecture 29. 

— Haverpord College Commencement. — The commencement ex- 
ercises of Haverford College took place in the Alumni Hall on 6 mo. 
19th. The graduates were fifteen in number. Degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts were conferred by President Thomas Chase, upon the following : 
John Blanchard, Bellefonte, Pa. ; Frank Elwood Briggs, Winthrop, 
Me. ; Georee Henry Evans, Indianapolis, Ind. ; FrancisBacon Stuart, 
Spiceland, ind. ; Bond Valentine Thomas, Baltimore, Md., and Thomas 
Kimber Worthington, Baltimore, Md. 

Deerees of Bachelor of Science were also conferred as follows : William 
Llovd Baily, Philada., Pa. ; Stephen Willetts Collins, Purchase. N. Y. ; 
David William Edwards, Spiceland, Ind. ; William Ellis Scull, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; Samuel Bines Shoemaker^ Grermantown, Pa. ; John Spotta- 
wood Spruance, Wilmington, Del. ; William Alpheus White, Red Cross, 
N. C. ; Charles Henry Whitney, Bryn Mawr, Pa., and Ix>uis Butler 
Whitnejr, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

The first scholars in the Classical and Scientific Sections were Bond 
Valentine Thomas and David William Edwards respectively. 

In addition to the foregoing, Degrees of Master ofArts were conferred 
upon L. L. Hobbs, of North Carolina, and Joseph Bhoads, Jr., of 
Delaware, both of whom had patted examinations tnerefor. Honorary 
degrees of M. A. were also received by James Wood, of New York, and 
Henry N. Hoxie, of Grermantown, and Dr. Thomas F. Cock, of New 
York, of the class of 1836, the first graduate of the Collie was pre- 
sented with the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 



Wanted.— A position as Teacher, by a graduate of Oswego Nonnal 
School. A gradftd school preferred. Address, 

Anna NioHOiiSON, 

Haddonfield/N. J. 



REUBEN HAINES 

GIVES SPECIAL ATTENTION TO CAREFUL AND TRUSTWORTHY 

ANALYSIS OF DRmKING -WATER, 

To aiicertiUn Ito ft«edoin from Sewafe Contamination. Pare Water is of prime neeesslty to 
Health, but most wells near dweUlnir-hoasefl are liable to be contaminated. 

TRUE TYPHOID FEVER 

IN RURAL AND SUBURBAN DISTRICTS IS GENERALLY CAUSED BY 

FOLLUTSD WATSB. 
49- Have joux weU-wator examined. Bend for printed directiona»'Vft 

REUBEN HAINES, Analytical Chemist, 

No. 901 AURORA STREET, 
Opposite rear of Peabody Hotel, Ninth below Locust St., Philadelphia. 



L. B. MCCLEES & CO., 



FROM 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL TO THE COLLEGE. 

KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES of all kinds a specialty. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

]Li« B. BfoOI^lCEN A OO., 

1026 Aroh Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 

Tho lasrieu Eimtioiia l Scrici ol Sdiool Mi CoUego Tsst-Ms. 

The following list of Standard Text- Books, selected from the above well-known 
Series, is commended to Teachers and School Officers as embodying fresh, practical, and 
thorough Manuals in the various branches of School and Collegiate Instruction: 

Swl]it«]i*« Spallen. Swiaton'e Readars. Sander's Spallere* Vmw Chcmdad 
Raadara. Sheldon** Readars. Oathoart'e Idtmvmrj Reader. Samdar'e Union 
Rondore. Wohetor** Diotlonarioe. Sponoorlan Ponnuuiahip. Standard Snnplo- 
montarr Reodera. Swlnton*« Oooomphioe and HIatorioe. Onrot'a Googrnpaioa. 
FaaqnoUo'a Trmuck Oonrao. ^IToodhnrr'a Gorman Gonrao. Rohinaon'a Matho- 
matioa. Korl*a Grammara. WoU'a Oraaunar. Whlto'a Indnatrlal Drawina;* 
WoU'a Natural Philoaophj. Goolej^a Soienoo Booka. Graj'a Botaniea. Dana's 
Ooolosi««* Townaond'a vivil CfoTomaont. Brjant A Stratton'a Book-kooplna* 
lAnqnollior A M onaanto'a Ihronoh Goorao. Eto., oto., ato* 

GonrttspoBdenee ts solleitcd, and urill reeel-re proaapt and eareftU attenUon. 

Va-rerable vmtes Ibr latroduetlon and for eojilea fbr •zamlnation. Cataloaaea and 
Deaertptt-re Clrenlars fire* on application. 

lYISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYIX>B & CO., PubUshers, 
TOB mx^ik ^aa ^yojbCi.T7irjby, Ifl-. Y. 




|pt|o|jessfonaI penttMn»hf^t 



ll^iiSeiPIS, TILISOOPIS, 

FIELD aiiASSES, 



THERMOMETEES, 
BAEOMETBES, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 

DRAWING STATIONERY, 
SPECTACLES, EYE GLASSES, 4c. 

CaUUoffue»aafottovi»taeiuoH4ippUeattoni 

Put tst — MBlhniulical Instruments 162 pagd. 

" 2nd— Optical Instruments 188 " 

" 3rd — Magic Lanterns and Views 150 " 

" 4th— Pitysical Instiuments 18S " 

JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 

024 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 

WHITALL, TATUM & CO., 



410 RACE STREET, Phi/ade/phia, 
46 and 48 BABCLAT STSEET, Kew Tork. 



CHEMICAL GLASSWARE 

FOR 

LABORATORIES, COLLEGES, MUSEUMS, 

ASSAYING WORKS, INSHTUTES OF TECHNOLOGY, 

ACADEMIES, &c 



ALSO, 

DRUGGISTS' GLASSWARE, 

HoiiKupatliK Villi, DrufgliU' Sundrlti, tt. 



SHARPLESS& PHILIPS'S ASTRONOMY. 

''Well oondensed, well arranged, embodying all the latest discoveries." 



Hie value of this work is sufficiently evidenced by the many commendations the Publishers 
have received from prominent astronomers and from teachers who have submitted it to a practical 
test in the class-room, and, further, by the fact that within a year from its first issue they are called 
upon for a third edition. 

From C. A. TOUNG, Prof, of Astvoaomj, Princeton College, H. J. 

" A cursory examination gives the impression that it is an excellent book for the purpose — 
interesting, suggestive, clear, and accurate/' 

IProm Prof. THOS. R. BAKISB, Department of Plijslos and Cl&emifttry, State Normal School. 

" MiLLERSViLLE, Pa., June 9th, 1883. 

" The * Astronomy ' has given excellent satisfaction as a class-book. Its logical arrangement, 
clearness, and conciseness render it easily understood. I am entirely satis6ed with the work, and 
heartily commend it to teachers who desire to use a fresh, attractive treatise on astronomy." 

From Prof. O. HV. UUTCHENSDN, Pittsburg Female College* 

" Pittsburg, Pa., May 19th, 1883. 

'< My class is just completing the study of Sharpless & Philips's * Astronomy.' I value the 
work more highly now than when I examined it with a view to introduction. It is- just suited to 
our work. I regard it superior to any I have seen on the subject." 

In press by the same authors, a text-book of 

Liberal terms for introduction. Copies sent for examination, with a view to use in schools, 
postage paid, on receipt of go cents. ^ Correspondence invited. Address 

•J. B. IL,IPI>IINeOXX & CO., Pu1>lisbei-s, 

715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
DANIEL MoLEOD. WM. T. COOPER. 

82S Market Street, Philadelphia. 

BLANK BOOKS, STATIONERY, 

CARSS, FMC7 aOOSS, etc., etc. 

Blank Books of any size and style made to order. 

Agents for Whi tail's Planispheres and Heliotellus. 

LEATHER GOODS. SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

NEW CROP TURNIP SEEDS. 

UNDRETHS' BLOOMSDtLE SWEDE 

Is the most desirable of all known varieties of 

PURPIiE-TOP YKLLOW RUTABAGA. 

Also Red Top Flat-Strap- Leaved Turnip, Strap- Lieaved Garden Ruta- 
baga, White-neehed Purple Rutabaga, white lianover. Long French 
or Hweet German Turnip, Yellow Aberdeen or Scotch \eIlow Turnip, 
Pomeranian or White Globe Turnip, Amber or Yellow Globe Turnip, 
Early White Flat Dutch Strap-leaved Turnip. 

Every farmer should sow Turnip Heeds. A Good Supply of Turnips 
is the Most Nutritious and Economical Food for Cattle during tlie 
Winter and F^arlv spring Months. Turnips sown broadcast and plowed 
in make very valuaole manure. 

9^ Bend for descriptive and illustrated catalogue. 
Matthews Seed Drill for sowing Turnip Seeds. Piioe, %!%• 

D. LANDRETH & SONS 

Kos. 21 and 23 S. Sixth St., bet. Market and Chestnut Sts., and S. W. cor. 
Delaware Ave. and Arch St., Philadelphia. 



HAYERFORD COLLEGE. 



FACULTY. 

THOMAS CHASE, LL. D., Pres't and Prof. PhUology and Literature. 

PLINY EARLE CBL^E, LL.D., . . Professor of Philosophy and Logic. 

ISAAC SHARPLESS, S. B^ .Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 

ALLEN C. THOMAS, A.M., .... Professor of Rhetoric and History. 
LYMAN BEECHER HALL, Ph.D., . Professor of Chemistry and Physics. 

SETH K. GIFFORD, A. M., Ass't Professor of Greek and Latin. 

JOSEPH EHO^DS, Jr,,A.B., . . . instructor in Natuml History. 

ALFRED GREELY LADD, A. M., M. D., Instructor in Physical Culture. 

CHARLES M. BURNS, Jr., .... Instructor in Drawing. 

WALTER FERRIS PRICE, A. M., . • . Assistant in the Library. 

JOHN E. COFFIN, S. B., Asastant in the Observatory. 



HAVERFORD COLLEGE is situated on the Pennsylvania R. R., nine miles west of 
Philadelphia, on a tract of 215 acres, 60 acres of which, are laid out in ornamental 
grounds. The situation is unusually beautiful and healthful. 

Bakclay Hall, a large granite building, finished in 1877, gives to the students 
private bed rooms and pleasant studies. 

There are two Coukses, the Classical and the Sciehttifio. In the Classical, Latin 
is required throughout, while Greek and Mathematics «are elective in the latter part of 
the course. In the Scientific, Greek is omitted, and Latin is required through the first 
year only. A limited number of elective studies are arranged in the Junior and Senior 
years, so that students can choose such as are adapted to their wants. 

The Library contains over 13,000 well selected volumes. Care is taken to exclude 
books of fiction and injurious literature. The books may be freely used, and a Ml card 
catalogue fieicilitates reference. The best foreign and American Periodicals are taken. 

The Obsebtatory is the best in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and Students in 
Astronomy have more practice with the instruments than in almost any other College in 
the country. 

The Chemical Laboratory gives ample fiwilities for experimental work. Each 
student is fnrnished with h\a own table and implements, and may, if he so elect, take an 
advanced course in Analysis. 

The Physical Apparatus is extensive and varied. 

EvENiNa Lectures by the College Professors and specialists from elsewhere are 
frequently given. 

Physical Exercise is encouraged by a well equipped Gymnasium. A competent 
instructor, a graduate of Bowdoin College in Arts and Medicine, and a pupil of Dr. 
Hargent, has cUrection of it, and gives systematic instruction, based upon careful peraonal 
examination, to each student desiring it. Grounds especially prepared for cricket, foot 
ball, base bail, lawn tennis and other games. 

In the Discipline, the officers endeavor to promote habits of diligence^ order and 
regularity. Private admonition and appeals to the good sense and conscientious feeling 
of the students, are tlie means most confidently relied on. 

The Price of Board and Tuition is $425 per annum. A limited number of annual 
scholarships are granted, to assist meritorious students, who would otherwise be unable 
to meet the expense of a collegiate education. 

For Catalogues and information, address. 

Prof. Allek C. Thomas^ 

Haverford College P. O., 

Montgomery C0.5 Au 



REUBEN HAINES, 
ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 

No. 901 AUROllA STREET. 

OppoDiie rear of Peabix^y Hotel, Ninth below 

Locust, 
PHIIiAI>SI<PHIA. 

Amujz of Orel and Xetala, Water AnalTala. 

BEYANT & STRATTON, 

BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

108 8. TENTH ST., PHILAD'A. 

Ctoeftal training in buBlness branches, forms 

and customs. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 



E 



RMKLIN PMHTINg HOUXB, 



321 OHE8TNUT 8TREET, 



PHILADELPHIA. 



ESTMATIS FURMSHKO. 



J. KENT WORTHINGTON, 

No. 1 STOCK EXCHANGE, 



'V«rjJU£ 

NURSERYMAN AND FLORIST, 

(ILIMW009 WnS EBXn, MOIIIBVILH, 8VCX8 
COUVTT, FA. 

One of the langest and most complete assort- 
ment of trees and plants in the Union. 
Catalogues jyee on application. 



EDWARD C. JONES & CO., 

OITT TTAT-T. DBUO BTOBE, 
S. E. Cob. FIFTEENTH & MARKET ST8., 

Spbcialty, Philadelphia. 

"RAT ind nrSEOT BXTBSXIHATOBS." 



OEOROE B. JOHNSON, 

No. 22 E. Market Street, 

WeH ChemUr, Pm, 

Will conduct suits and transact business in 
all the courts of 

0HE8TBB. DBLAWABE and FHILADBLPHU 
counties. Special attention given to collections, 
the settlement of estates, titles to real estate, 
conveyancing and patents. 



printing, 

blank books, 

drawing materials, 

Franklin E. Paige, 

131» B'ilbert Street. 

PHILADILPHiA. 



EVANS & YARNALL 

STo. 252 S. S*rea&t Street, Z»2xil«.d.Sk. 

Beliabls Head Light Oiii 

and Beadt Mixed Paints, 

AT LOWEST MARKET RATES. 
49*CIPtCULAR8 MAILED ON REQUEST. 

WARRINGTON & TRIMBLE, 




N. W. cor. 8th & Callowhlll Sis., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

SUPERIOR INDEUBLE INK AND TOILET ARTIOLBE. 

THOMAS B. TAYLOR, 

Attorn^ at Law, 



aro- TOO 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Collections, Settlement of Estates and Ck>nve7- 

ancing— Specialties. 

lUogtrstMi Osta]ogii«. FhotogrH>]is sad Leeturee, lOe • 



IVI AvJIW AND VIEIWS 



IMIC LAHTmS AID SLUU WARm. 
TBSO. J. BABBAGZ, 809 FillMrt St, PUlad'A. 

ASK YOUB GBOCEB FOB 

Devoe's Brilliant Oil 

TEE SAFZST AND BZ8T. 

B. J. Allen, Son & Go. 

W. C WHELLER. 



152 South Third Street, 

Opposite the Exchange (Room 4), PHILADA. 

Old books rebound. Jobbing and Pamphlet 
work promptly attended to. 

removbd! 



PLAIN and FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 

Late of 53X Arch Street, has removed to 

No. 109 N. TENTH. STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tlain Coat* a SpeciaUp. 



•» 



Blank Book Hannfutnnn and SiatioBon, 

No. 432 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 



Fas hion Quarterly. 
& Clothier, 




Riehudnn A Sobbin'i Extra Pmc&m . . . • tt » 

* Gadd A Sndler'*" Our Choice" " 140 

" GoldcD OUe " Callfomla Apilcod, Ones 



-DutT" Pn«. flDwt wlectod, bMtw tbu 



HW unDm um BAIUVI id qoaitar texM M 
tt.OO. 

fuij Bnponlid Piuku ud Driid Fniti, 

Albion Flour at $8.00 



Oornew "film," ao lUMXcallad hmU* brand, 

ati&cn. 

ICniuy Fattnt Frooev Bnokwhsat, 

AT UM FSR BAG. 
ORleit and tnqalilea pnnnptlT atundad ta 



034 SoQth Seoond St., FhU«d«lphia. 

SAIIDEL F. BALDERSTON 4 SONS, 

PAPER HANGINGS. 

Wliinr VhUm, Wladnr AmlBCit 

902 Spring Barden Street, 

PHILADBLPHU. 

Work don« In Country M City Bates. 

THE DINGEEtCONtRD CD'S 

BEAUTIPUL EVKR BLOOHUfQ 

ROSES 

THE BBST IN THE WORIJ>. 

Onr Oraat §pMUltT la sroiiAw and (IMthiMiu 
tbcM BasatlfU BoM*. ITc (l(«Mr Stronc Fat 



atall pono«eca. SSplmlldTuietia,lwaMiK, 
aU UbaM.lliiSlj tSlbTSa: Ittorln; ae fbr 
•4)SSftir«S| 1Sbr«l*|100fiims. Seodlbr 
udtNww Onlda to Boa* Cotton HO pp.^l«taDtlv 
illQatiatad). and elioov: rram ovtr Flvo Boodrad 
rtoaKtHorU. AddrnMi. 

THE DINUEK * CONAKD CO., 
K*H Orowora, Woit Qrovo, CbsMcr Co., Fa. 



u. s. ]£WiMtt, ttenerai Ai^t, 

1 1 27^ haatn ut St. , Ph lladal^phlaj^ Pk. 



DUNN & SOUTH, 

« jr. SIXTH 8Tb:bet, 

FHII.AI>EU>HIA. FA.. 

DEALSRS IN 

BTAZB BODS, 

CUBTAIN POLES, snd 

FAHCT BBA88 OOOIM 



THE STUDENT— Volume IV. 



With the number for Ninth Month next» The Student enters upon its 
Fourth Volume. It will remain under the same management, and retain the same 
general character as in the past. 

Each of the eleven numbers will consist of not less than 32 pages of reading 
matter. The subscription price will be $1.00 for the voltftne. 

The Student is the only Educational journal published by Friends in the 
world. 

Its management has been sanctioned by Educatiodal Association of Friends 
in America; many of our leading educators have given their support in contribu- 
tions and subscriptions, and others have promised it in the coming volume. 

We desire to make it worthy of a more extended circulation, and hope to 
secure the co-operation of a still larger circle of Friends. 

I. — Any new subscriber to Volume IV will receive free the last three 
numbers of Volume III as long as they last. 

2. — We will send six copies for $5 to any names sent us by one person. 
These may be forwarded one at a time or all together, as pre- 
ferred, provided it be distinctly stated that it is the intention to 
form a club. 

3. — We will have bound a number of copies of Volume ill, which we 
will furnish post-paid for $1 a volume, until exhausted. We 
have also a few bound volumes of Vols. I and II, which we will 
furnish at the same price. Any one sending their unbound num- 
bers in good condition can have a bound Volume for 75 cents 
in postage stamps. Bound volumes I, 11, and III, and Volume 
IV, unbound, will be forwarded for $3.25 

4. — Those paying subscriptions now wilL have full benefit of any 
clubbing lists for 1883 which may be formed. 

Money may be sent by check, registered letter, or postal money-order on 
Philadelphia P. O. We will not be responsible for money sent in unr^stered 
letters, though we have received many such letters and know of no case of loss. 



lAbenU cam/mission wUl be allowed to agents. We wouid like to 
appoint one in each settlement of Friends. 



Address, 

WEsrrowN p. o., 

Chester Co., Pa. 



or. 



**THE STUDENT," 

HAVERFORD COLLPXiE P.O., 

Montgomery Co., Pa. 



A. S. BARNES & CO. 



OUTLINE OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

BARNES' New Mathematics. }f'ckuin. |N*TM|iJl*SRifHi«™T^^^^^ 

BARNES' ) Davi«s i °**'^5' COKPLETE WORKS. 

A#A.fcb«UW J »» iV _ X- Pr^k -, 0*V1ES *«0 PECK. 

Standard Matnematics. ) ( pecks works, complete. 

N"n-.. — In Matht-matu'' is im hidcii ihc works of Bartlctt, Chtirch, Davics, and Peck — al) former Profiss«<rs ;U 

West I'oim Militar^^ AraHeiny, 

r UNRIVALED: 

BARNES' Brief History U. S. ^'"^ '-^ IVn^lW^St'^'mo. 

"^ } (AND COMPARATIVE TABLES. 

^ L^inft»st«r ( ENGLAND. 

HISTORY, General. \it^.r.- 5"«f peoples. 

' ) Lord I POINTS OF HISTORY. 

Xf>Ti.. — Ukkakd's K\<,i.ANn, knitKu\ K«<Mii, Gm. M.ANN Gi'SKMAi. HisTORv, ami Mii.t.'s Ancient 

Hkmki-.vvs .irc on this List. 

BARNES' New Drawing, \ „„,,„..,. f rAffiSfRuRSE. 

r«*%i*SlA4.A I E*"^**"^ «*=» . ADVANCED COURSE. 
UOmpiOIO. J I TEACHERS' MANUAL. 

CHAPMAN'S Drawing. . mdudeH ^ 6MwJL*DRiwiNG. .nd 

O J y PERSPECTIVE. 

N<nt. — Kinvi.r's Ki\»- \k I*ki'shk.i tivf, Mmnk's Drawing; I>(>r)K, Ci akk's Eli'Mfnt'*, mul RlI•II^^'^. Mvi"- 

l^KAWiNf. ;ire on llii.s Li.sl. 

nriArvTITI r« - X-.C ) ( POPULAR SCIENCE READER. 

READER, Scientific. \y^o...ur,. ,KP^rN»sc'5llcl''''''"- 

^ -..»««»«. ^ . 1 I NATIONAL SERIES. 

T) IS! A T^7.P ^ frPn /ara 1 a ^^ independent series. 

XVAiliJAAQ, VJCUcrai. ) (WORMAN*S GERMAN and FRENCH. 

NnrF.— Pujol's Cimpkte French Rook, and I-'rcnih, German, and S|i:ini-.]i Primer (with Knjjlish). and Hanies' 

New Readers arc on this List. 

MUSIC, JepSOn S Music iFirstcifisH.' city schools w four months. 

ROStdOr. ) I ANY TEACHER CAN TEACH IT. 

-^ ) f NATIONAL school MUSIC. 

MUSIC GCnGial. InelucleK - POLYTECHNIC COLLECTION. 

' I I KINGSLEY'S SCHOOL-ROOM CHOIR. 

Nr>ri.. — Pxkkik's S\nu.VTir-Si mk'u Hymnal, Makii.ky's Hymn \M) 'I'tiNK-HrxiK, and Pukkin's Saiihath 

C'akoi.s are on this List. 

GEOGRAPHY, The Latest. ;Monte,th j coLpIeITensive. 

' i ( physical. 

^_^__ ■ _---- ___... _.. , I »- K, ,, f SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. AND 

GEOGRAPHY, With History, co^^pli^.*^ "*v.n6 frost-s historical 

I V NOTES. 

N«>iK.— The ( 'u'cmMjiliics ha>c .Maps. Tal»U-s. llhistrations, and t'cn>us Dates, uhicli an nnriv.\lcd. 

\ I FULL SERIES FOR CHILDREN AND 

GEAMMAE, English. j i!!!'^' ) ^'^^Irete^*^'^^ lessons, 

) } CHAUTAUQUA LESSONS. 

GRAIOIAR, German. ^~" §15851! l^^r- 

%f*«**«ii»ft***»y «.w^M*i«M. I I COLLEGIATE GERMAN. COMPLETE. 

N'oii:.— Ihfse works .irc so s\ stcmati/cd as to assure satisfactory C'oiir>.rs of lustiitofii n in Kni;lish. FrtMn'h. 

and German. 

STEELE'S 14 WEEKS, PHILOSOPHY. 
PECK'S GANOrS PHYSICS. 
STEELE'S 14 WEEKS, PHYSIOLOGY. 
STEELE'S 14 WEEKS, GEOLOGY. 

'ATURAL SCIENCE. '— "^" ilOtl'l ,'J ^IIk^' »"g\. 

*** ^mw^mmm m0^m^m^ ^^. STEELE'S 14 WEEKS, CHEMISTRY. 

STEELE'S 14 WEEKS, ASTRONOMY. 
BARTLETT'S SPECIAL ASTRONOMY. 
WOOD'S OBJECT.LES*NS. BOTANY. 

NoM:. Strrlc's Key to Ids S< irnjific Worts hclon^^ to ihisScrics ; WnnD's Plant Ri( okj) is a companion to 
all I'otanics ; and Woom's P>(>iamst ani> F'Lokist. as well as his othtr Works, snpplemcnt this study. 

APPARATUS.— J^tcM-le'M AppunitUH is aduptcd to each s^-lonco; W<mmI'h H«»tJinifnl Appai:»tiis i.s 
ndaptod to any systtMu of Itotaiiy; Moiiloltli'.s Wall Maps illnstrato any (ii-otiraphy. 

For CataloKues, (Mrcnlars, or sample pages, add re.s*- 

A. S, BARNES & CO.. HI and 113 William Street. NEW YORK- 
.. P. FLIKT, Ssneral Ag«nt, Fhil«delplii«, Pa. 
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